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TO  an  hiftorian  that  is  curious  to  obfervc 
the  llriking  variations  of  national  cha- 
raftcrs,  and  to  a  philofopher  that  is 
delighted  to  note  the  advancements  of  the  human 
mind  in  fentiment  and  knowledge,  the  great 
and  recent  change  in  the  hiflorical  genius  of 
Scotland  muil  appear  equally  remarkable  and 
pleafmg  '.  Accuftomed  as  the  Scotch  have  for  ages 
been  to  beheve  implicitly  in  a  fi£litious  and  fan- 
taftical  hiilory,  they  have  lately  emancipated  their 

minds  from  the  bondage,  and  in  a  great  meafure 

'  Of  Scotland,  properly  fo  called,  or  the  country  to  the 
North  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 
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renounced  the  fabulous  fyfiem  of  their  anceftors. 
The  defpicable  forgeries  of  their  lying  annaliils 
are  now  no  longer  obtruded  upon  us,  by  the 
zeal  of  miflaken  patriotifm,  for  the  truths  and 
realities  of  hiftory.  They  are  either  brought  for- 
ward with  a  diffidence  that  betrays  its  own  con- 
virions  of  their  fallhood,  are  mentioned  merely 
to  be  condemned,  or  are  entirely  pad  over  in  a 
contemptuous  filence.  And  that  enlarged  and 
mafculine  turn  of  thinking,  which  commenced 
near  two  centuries  ago  in  England,  has  happily 
extended  its  influence  among  the  mountains  of 
Scotland.  The  monftrous  creations  of  a  Geoffrey 
and  a  Fordun,  or  the  authors  that  they  plun- 
dered, the  wild  fpeclers  and  goblins  which  had 
for  ages  hovered  in  the  gloom  of  our  earlier 
hiftory,  are  now  chaced  away  by  the  daylight 
that  is  diiFufed  over  the  face  of  our  annals.  The 
Grecian  and  Roman  writers  are  allowed  to  be 
the  only  (landards  of  hiftorical  truth.  And  the 
whole  Ifland  is  now  for  the  flrft  time  united  in 
the  profecution  of  its  genuine  hiftory. 

The  human  mind,  however,  even  in  its  de- 
te£lion  of  the  greateft  falfities,  is  continually 
checked  in  its  operations  by  the  feeblenefs  of  its 
own  efforts,  and  is  perpetually  ftopt  in  its  progrefs 
by  the  contractednefs  of  its  own  views.  Its 
views  arc  generally  limited  to  a  fmgle  point. 
And  its  efforts  are  generally  too  weak,  even 
when    they    have  triumphed  over  fdme  of   its 

own 
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own  prejudices,  to  countera£l  the  full  force  of 
national  vanity,  and  to  fupprefs  the  whole  pow- 
er of  hereditary  credulity,  in  itfelf  or  in  others. 
Ireland  remains  to  this  day  fuperftitioufly  devoted 
to  her  ancient  hiftory,  fullenly  turns  away  from 
the  light  of  reformation  that  is  fpread  over  the 
neighbouring  ifland,   and   wraps  herfelf  in  the 
gloom  of  her  own  legendary  annals.     And  the 
genius  of  Scotland  has  fo  greatly  vitiated  her 
judgement  by  the  long  indulgence  of  her  fancy 
in  hiftory,  that  even  now,  when  flie  is  reclaimed 
from  her  former  extravagancies,  Ihe  feeras  flrong- 
ly  inclined  to  wanton  excurfions  in  the  regions  of 
fafi:  and  incident.     That  national  vanity  which 
originally  generated,  and  afterwards  fupported, 
the  mif-lhapen  brood  of  her  former  fi<51ions,  ap- 
pears equally  aftive  at  prefent  among  the  hiftori- 
cal  writers  of  Scotland,  and  has  equally  a  ten-r 
dency  to  diflort  and  difguife  the  genuine  hiftory 
of  our  iiland.     And  this  is  particularly  obvious 
in  the  repeated  attempts  that  have  been  recently 
made  by  them,  to  new-model  the  ancient  accounts 
of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch,  and  to  fafliion  them 
to  the  fantaflic  flandard  of  their  own  popular 
caprices.  The  ancient  hiflorians  fpeak  of  Ireland 
as  the  mother  of  the  Scots,  and  Caledonia  as  the 
parent  of  the  Pifts :  and  the  prefent  Scotch  mud 
therefore  be  the  defcendants  of  Irilli  emigrants, 
who  fettled  amongft  the  Caledonians,   and  com- 
municated their  own  name  to  them.     But  this,  ic 
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feems,  the  Scotch  difdain  to  admit.  And  in  that 
fpirit  of  humourfome  pride,  which  had  originally 
loaded  the  hiflory  of  their  country  with  all  the 
impertinence  of  dreams,  the  whole  current  of 
hiifory  is  to  be  violently  oppofed,  the  Ireland  of 
the  Romans  is  to  be  interpreted  into  the  prefent 
Scotland,  and  the  Scotch  are  to  be  made  the 
Aborigines  of  Caledonia.  This  conduct  refults 
from  fuch  a  littlenefs  of  foul,  and  betrays  fuch  a 
vulgarity  of  prejudice  and  paffion,  that  candour 
Would  gladly  hefitate  to  believe,  if  fad  did  not 
convince  her  of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  firil  appearance  of  this  wayward  folly 
Was  in  the  writings  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
thefirH:  Scotch  author,  I  think,  who  dared,  how- 
ever gently,  to  rejeft  all  the  ruder  and  earlier 
.  fidions  of  the  national  hiflory  \  The  adhering 
remains  of  the  legendary  fpirit  of  the  times,  it 
appeared  coceval  with  the  firit  dawn  of  hiflorical 
liberty  in  Scotland,  and  has  remained  the  com- 

'  In  his  Defence  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  1685,  in  an- 
fwer  to  Bp.  Lloyd's  Hillorical  account  of  Church-government, 
1 684,  and  in  his  Further  Defence,  1 686,  in  reply  toBp.  Stilling- 
fleet's  Animadverfjons  prefixed  to  his  Origines  Sacrae,  1685.  Sir 
George  was  ai^iled  in  thefe  works  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  Sir 
James  Dalrymple,  and  feveral  other  Scotch  antiquarians  (Sec 
Dalrymple's  Collections,  1705,  p.  i.  Preface).  And  Sir 
Georye,  in  p.  359  Sec.  vol.  I.  of  a!i  his  works,  repeatedly  but 
filently  rejefts  all  the  long  accounts  of  the  Scots  before  Fer- 
gus I,  and  fo  boldly  cuts  oif  a  whole  millennium  frpm  their 
hiftory, 
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panion  and  the  diflioiionr  of  it  to  the  prefent  pe- 
riod \  And  the  fame  fpirit  has  been  particuhirly 
cultivated,  within  thefe  few  years,  by  two  gentle- 
men of  real  learning  and  confiderable  talents. 
One  of  them,  James  Macpherfon  Efq:,  to  whom 
the  friends  of  poetry  and  hiflory  mufl:  acknow- 
ledge themfelves  greatly  indebted,  for  calling  out 
the  Poems  of  Offian  from  their  original  obfcurity 
in  an  unknown  language  and  an  unvifited  corner 
of  the  ifland,  and  for  giving  them  to  us  in  a  ver- 
fion  that  feems  to  be  at  once  bold  and  faithful,  all 
animation,  harmony,  and  grace ;  this  gentleman, 
in  his  prefaces  and  notes  to  thofe  poems,  revived 
and  enlarged  the  fyftem  of  Sir  George,  purfued 
and  invigorated  his  attempts,  and  violently  en- 
gaged the  Caledonian  bard  in  the  contell.  Mr. 
Macpherfon  was  feconded  in  the  year  1768  by 
John  Macpherfon  D.  D.  a  minifter  in  the  Ille  of 
Sky,  and  the  author  of  Critical  DilTertations  on 
the  Origin  &c.  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  the 
Picls,  and  the  Scots.     This  work,   the  intended 

^  In  Sir  Robert  Slbhald's  treatife  on  the  Thule  of  the  an- 
cients, publiihed  in  Wallace's  Orkney  Iflands,  1693,  and  ia 
Gibfon's  Camden,  169^;  in  Sir  James  Dahymple's  Collec- 
tions for  the  Scottifii  hillory,  170^;  in  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Pre- 
face to  his  Lives  of  Scots  writers,  vol.  III.  fol.  1708  ;  in  Dr. 
Abercromby's  Martial  Atchievements  of  the  Scots  nation,  in 
vol.  II.  fol.  1 7 1 1 ;  and  in  a  Mr.  Malcolm's  Caledonian  Letters, 
alout  1738,  I  think. 
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publication  of  which  was  repeatedly  announced  to 
the  world,  fome  years  before  its  appearance,  in 
a  ftrain  of  high  commendation  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  ',  feems  to  have  been  alfo  refcued  by  him 
from  the  fate  often  incident  to  pofthumous  pro- 
duaions,  and  was,  I  fuppofe,  aftually  prefaced 
by  him.     And,  in  thefe  agreeable  and  fenfible 
diifertations,  an  intimate  acquaintance   with  the 
Highland  language,  and  no  inconfiderable  know- 
ledge of  ancient  hiCtory,  have  been  made  the  in- 
flruments  to  wreil  the  hiftorical  accounts  of  the 
ancients  from  their  true  bafis,  and  to  pufh  afide 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Caledonian   and  Iriih 
Hiftory  from  its  fixed  and  natural  center.     And 
Mr.   Macpherfon  has  lately  clofed   the   attack 
in  a  regular  and  formal  difquifition  upon  the 
fame  principles.      With  a   knowledge   of  the 

*  In  the  preface  to  vol.  I.  of  Offian  it  is  iaid  :  "  It  was  at 

*^  firil  intended  to  prefix  to  Offian's  Poems  a  difcourfe  con- 

"  cerning  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  but  as  a  Gen- 

"  tleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  who  has  thoroughly  ex- 

*'  amined  the  antiquities  of  this  ifland,  and  is  perfeftly  ac- 

**  quainted  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  juil 

"  no\v^  preparing  for  the  prefs  a  work  on  that  fubjea,  the 

*•  curious  are  referred  to  it."     And  in  the  Diflertation  prefixed 

to  vol.  II.  are  thefe  words:  "  This  fubjeftl  have  only  lightly 

*'  touchefl  upon,  as  it  is  to  be  difcufled  with  more  perfpicuity, 

"  and  at  a  much  greater  length,  by  a  Gentleman,  who  hag 

"  thoroughly  examined  the  antiquities  of  Britain  and  Ireland." 
p.  xix. 

Highland 
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Highland  language  fuperior  to  the  Doctor's,  and 
with  a  much  deeper  infight  into  ancient  hiftory, 
he  has  brought  the  whole  collefled  weight  of 
evidence  together,  and  has  concentrated  all  the 
fcattered  rays  of  the  argument  into  a  fingle 
point.  With  a  faculty  of  thinking  uncommonly 
vigorous  and  lively,  and  with  a  flow  of  language 
peculiarly  elegant  and  fpirited,  he  has  given 
fuch  additional  ftrength  to  the  argument,  and 
has  thrown  fuch  an  attra£l:ive  glofs  over  his  rea- 
fonings,  that  to  mere  modern  innovations  he 
lends  all  the  femblance  of  antiquity,  he  per- 
fuades  us  where  he  does  not  convince,  and  bribes 
us  over  to  his  party  with  all  hiftory  and  reafon 
againfl  him. 

In  the  only  volume  of  the  Hiflory  of  Man- 
chefter  which  has  yet  been  publiflied,  fome  de- 
iire  had  been  fliewed,  and  fome  pains  had  been 
taken,  to  clear  up  the  original  annals  of  Caledo-u. 
nia  and  Ireland,  and  to  refcue  both  from  the  folly 
of  ancient  Anions  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  wildnefs  of  modern  perveriions  on  the  other. 
But  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Introdu<fi:ion,  which  was 
publiflied  about  three  weeks  after  it,  has  thrown 
us  back  in  the  progrefs  of  hiilorical  knowledge, 
and  has  once  more  involved  the  annals  in  all  the 
fophiftry  of  fiftion  and  fancy.  This  therefore  is 
a  peculiar  call  upon  me,  to  vindicate  the  notices 
thus  indiredlly    attacked    by  Mr.  Macpherfon, 

B  4  and, 
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and,  what  is  of  much  more  confequence  in  itfelf, 
to  affert  the  violated  principles  of  hiftorical  faith, 
to  protefl  the   infulted  caufe  of  ancient  hlftory, 
and  to  eftablifli  the  annals  of  Caledonia  and  Ire- 
land upon  their  former  bafis.     And  I  willingly 
obey  the  call.  With  all  the  deference  that  is  due 
to  Mr.  Macpherfon  as  a  gentleman  of  genius 
and  fentiment,  I  (hall  regularly  purfue  his  ac- 
counts and  his  reafonings,   as  they   fucceffively 
prefent  themfelves  in  his  pages.     Difdaining  the 
little  artifices  of  controverf)^,  too  honourable,  I 
hope,  to  create  the  faults  that  I  cannot  find,  and 
too  candid,  I  truft,  to  urge  flrongly  the  mere 
failings  of  humanity  ;  I  Ihall  not  expatiate  upon 
little  inaccuracies   of  expreilion,  and  I  (hall  not 
triumph  over    little  miflakes  in   fa6ls.     I  Ihall 
confine  myfelf  to  the  tranfaftions  of  the  Britons 
before  and  after  their  fettlement  in  this  ifland. 
And  I  Ihall  not  merely  refer  to  the  pages  in 
Mr.  Macpherfon  for  the  paffages   that  I  mean 
to  combat.   This  mode  of  proceeding,  not  being 
fufficiently  diftinft  and  accurate  with  regard  to 
the  erroneous  words  and  obnoxious  afiertions, 
is  frequently  the  caufe  of  various  miflakes  in  the 
writer,  and  is  almofl  fure  to  leave  the  reader  in 
a  maze  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.     Not  to  coun- 
terai^l  my  own  purpofes,  I  fliall  conftantly  pro- 
duce Mr.  Macpherfon's   arguments  in  his  own 

words. 
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Words.  Not  to  injure  Mr.  Macpherfon's  rea- 
fonings  by  maiming  them,  I  Ihall  give  them 
in  the  quotation  all  the  extent  and  force  that 
they  have  in  the  original.  And  I  ftiall  place  my 
reply  at  the  foot,  and  point  it  dire£lly  at  the 
heart,  of  each. 


CHAP. 


[  ^^  ] 


CHAP.    I. 

CONCERNING  THE  FIRST  COLONY 
THAT  MR.  MACPHERSON  BRINGS 
INTO    BRITAIN, 


PAG.  7,  8.  The  Phocseans  founding  Mar- 
feilles  "  when  the  elder  Tarquin  is  faid  to 
"  have  held  the  reins  of  government  at  Rome, 
*'  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  Pho- 
**  caeans  had  a  great  and  fudden  effe«ft  upon  the 
*'  manners  of  the  Gauls.  Agriculture,  before 
*'  imperfe^lly  underftood,  Wd.s  profecuted  with 
**  vigour  and  fuccefs.     The  means  of  fubfiftence 

CD 

*^  being   augmented,    population   increafed    of 

•*  courfe ;  migrating  expeditions  were  formed, 

**  to  eafe  the  country  of  its  number  of  inhabi- 

*^  tants. — Spain,  Italy,  — were  filled  with  colonies 

«  from  Gaul." 

Here  the  vigorous  profecution  of  agriculture, 

and  the  augmented  means  of  fubfiftence,  are  con- 

fidered  as  the  original  caufe  of  emigrations.    But 

furely  this  is  alTerted  in  oppofjtion  equally  to 

found 
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found  reafoning  and  univerfal  experience.  The 
increafe  in  the  population  of  any  kingdom,  fo 
far  as  itis-occafioned  merely  by  the  increafe  ia 
the  means  of  fubfiftence,  will  only  be  in  an  ade- 
quate proportion  to  it.  The  immediate  caufe, 
and  the  immediate  effe61:,  will  be  exactly  equi- 
valent. And  confequently  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  can  never  be  produftive  of  migra- 
tions. This  is  obvious  reafoning,  embarralTed 
by  no  intricacies  and  obfcured  by  no  refinements 
of  thought.  And  the  uninterrupted  experience 
of  the  world  confirms  the  truth  of  it.  The 
wretched  provifion  that  is  furnifhed  to  the  com- 
mon people  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  is 
continually  impelling  them  into  other  countries. 
And  the  infinite  multiplication  of  the  necelfaries 
and  comforts  of  life  in  England,  is  as  continually 
drawing  the  lower  ranks  of  both  into  Southern 
Britain. — But  I  proceed  to  the  hiftory. 

The  original  incident  in  this  long  chain  of 
events,  the  fettlement  of  the  Phoca^ans  in  Gaul, 
is  fixed  to  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin.  The 
communication  of  their  improved  agriculture  to 
the  neighbouring  Gauls,  the  general  adoption  of 
it  by  all  the  various  and  military  tribes  of  that 
extenfive  country,  the  augmentation  in  the  means 
of  fubfiftence,  the  increafe  in  the  flate  of  popu- 
lation, and  this  rifmg  at  lad  to  fuch  an  extreme 
degree,  that  they,  who  before  only  "  wandered 
"  after  their  cattle  or  game  over  the  face"  of  the 

country. 
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country  %  were  obliged  to  difburden  themfelvcs 
by  detaching  large  colonies  into  the  neighbouring 
regions ;  all  thefe  fucceffive  events,  even  in  the 
moil  fudden  and  rapid  confecution  of  incidents, 
mull:  neceflarily  have  taken  up  one  or  two  ages. 
And  yet  the  migration  into  Italy  particularly  is 
fixed,  by  the  very  authority  that  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  quotes  for  it,  in  the  very  reign  during  which 
the  Phoc^ans  are  faid  immediately  before  to 
have  fettled  in  Gaul.  De  tranfitu  in  Icaliam 
Gallorum  hcec  accepimus,  fays  Livy  in  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  own  note  :  PrifcoTarquinio  RoracE 
regnantCj — Ambigatus, —  exonerare  prsegravente 
turba  regnum  cupiens,  Bellovefum  ac  Sigove- 
fum— miifurum  fe  elfe  in  quas  Dii  dediifent  au~ 
guriis  fedes  oftendit.  Bellovcfo  in  Italiam  viara 
Dii  dederunt.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon  thus  expli- 
citly aiferts  the  fame  in  p.  9,  "  The  Gauls  — 
*'  firfl  entered  Italy,  according  to  Livy,  in  the 
"  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin."  Thefe  migra- 
tions therefore  were  actually  co^eval  with  the 
fettlement  at  Marfeilles,  and  could  not  be  occa- 
fioned  by  any  remote  confequences  refulting  from 
it.  And  the  expedition  into  Italy,  particularly, 
was  actually  undertaken  before  the  fettlement  of 
the  Phocaeans  in  Gaul.  It  was  begun,  and  Bel- 
lovefus  had  already  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  Phocasan  de- 

'P.  7. 
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fcent  at  Marfeilles.  And  this  appears  even  from 
the  account  to  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  referred 
"US  for  the  contrary.  Bellovefus — ,  profe£tus  ingen- 
tibus  peditum  equitumque  copiis,  in  Tricaftinos 
venit.  Alpes  indeoppofitaserant — .Ibiquumvelut 
feptos  montium  altitudo  tenerer  Gallos,  circum- 
fpeftarentque  quanam  per  jun6i:a  ccclo  juga  in 
alium  orbem  terrarum  tranfirent, — allatum  eft, 
advenas  qucerentes  agrum  ab  Salyum  gente  op- 
pugnari.  Maflilienfes  erant  hi,  navibus  a  Phocrea 
profefti '.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon's  firft  princi- 
ple is  entirely  overborne  by  the  weight  of  his 
own  authorities,  and  by  the  force  of  his  own 
acknowledgements. 

And  another  obje£lion  of  the  fame  nature 
feems  to  lie  as  flrongly  againfl:  it.  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon feems  to  have  written  this  part  of  his  dilfer- 
tation  with  all  the  hafty  vivacity  of  a  man  of 
genius,  purfuing  a  train  of  new  and  fplendid 
ideas,  but  not  rigidly  examining  their  uniformity 
and  agreement  with  each  other. — The  fame  ci- 
vilized Grecians,  that  are  faid  to  have  fettled 
in  Gaul,  and  to  have  thereby  introduced  a  more 
improved  agriculture  into  it,  are  equally  faid 
to  have  previouily  fettled  in  Italy.  "  The  Pe- 
**  lafgi  of  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflands  of 
*'  the  Archipelago  were  the  iirft  of  the  Euro- 
*'  pean  Nomades  who  quitted  the  ambulatory 
"  life  of  their  anceftors  and  applied  themfclves 

*  Livy,  1.  V.  c.  34. 
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"  to  the  arts  of  civil  life. — Improving  their  navi- 
«*gation  by  degrees,  they  failed  to  the  weft, 
**  feized  upon  the  neareft  coaft  of  Italy,  and 
*'  moving  into  the  heart  of  that  country,  met 
**  with  the  Umbri,  and  rofe  into  a  mixed  nation 
**  under  the  name  of  Latins.  Extending  their  na- 
"  vigation  ftill  further, — the  Phocseans  made  au 
*'  eftablifhment  on  the  coaft  of  Gaul  '."  The 
earlier  Pelafgi  therefore  muft  have  introduced 
the  arts  of  civil  life  into  Italy,  as  the  later  did 
into  Gaul.  And  an  improved  agriculture  muft 
have  been  brought  into  Italy  fome  time  before 
it  was  carried  into  Gaul.  The  earUer  Pelafgi 
alfo,  a£lually  fettling  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and 
actually  mixing  with  the  natives  in  it,  muft  have 
had  a  much  greater  communication  with  the  Ita- 
lians than  the  Phocceans  could  have  had  with 
the  Gauls,  and  muft  have  propagated  all  the 
arts  of  their  country  with  much  greater  fuccefs. 
And  the  confequences  deduced  by  Mr.  Macphcr- 
fon  from  the  introduction  of  the  Grecian  agri- 
culture into  Gaul,  muft  have  been  equally  and 
more  early  the  confequences  of  it  in  Italy  ;  and 
the  migrations  occafioned  by  it  muft  therefore 
have  been,  not  incurfions  from  Gaul  into  Italy, 
but  expeditions  from  Italy  into  Gaul.  This  muft 
obvioufly  have  been  the  cafe,  according  to 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  reprefentations  and  rea- 
fonings.    And   the  foundation    of    his    fyftem 
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is  here  a  fecond  time  deftroyed  by  the  very  han^ 
that  is  employed  in  laying  it. 


p.   6—9.  *'  The    Scythians   of   the  weftern 
"  Europe  were,  for  the  firft   time,  mentioned 
«*  under  the  name  of  Celt^,  by  Herodotus,  in 
**  the  Eif^hty-feventh  Olympiad.     To  iuYefligate 
<*  the  origin  of  that  appellation,  we  mud  return 
**  into  a  period  of  remote  antiquity.     The  Pe- 
*'  lafgi    of    Peloponnefus— failed   to   the  weft, 
**  feized   upon  the  neareft  coaft  of  Italy,  and 
"  — made   an    eftabliftiment   on   the    coaft  of 
«c  Qaul  — .  The    improvements    introduced    by 
**  them  had  a  great  and  fudden  efFe6l  upon  the 
«  manners  of  the  Gauls.     Agriculture — was  pro- 
"  fecuted  — .Population  increafed — ;  migrating 
"  expeditions  were  formed  to  eafe  the  country 
"  of  its  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  regions 
«  of   Europe  —  received  fucceffive   fwarms    of 
<*  Gallic  emigrants.  —  This  revolution  in    the 
"  north  of  Europe  extended  to  the  greater  pare 
*<  of  its  inhabitants  the  appellation  of  CekaB, 
"  which  is  an  adje£tive  derived  from  Gael,  the 
*'  aboriginal  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  antient 

«'  Gaul." 

The  original  and  primary  caufe  of  the  Gallic 

emigrations,  is  here  plainly  afferted  to  be  the 

improved  agriculture  communicated  to  them  by 

the  Grecians.    This  had  a  *'   great  and  fudden 

^  «'  effea 
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'*  effeft  upon  the  manners  of  the  Gauls,"  pro- 
ducing migrations.  And  therefore  the  Gauls, 
according  to  this  reprefentation,  had  never  form- 
ed any  mio-rating  expeditions  before.  But  in 
p.  9,  immediately  after  the  words  above,  we  are 
told,  that  "  though  the  expeditions  of  the 
Gauls,  fubfequent  to  the  fettlement  of  the 
Phocasans  in  their  country,  are  the  firfl:  men- 
*'  tioned  in  hiftory,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
*'  that  they  pervaded  Europe  with  their  migrating 
**  armies  in  a  more  remote  period  of  antiquity.'* 
And  furely  thcfe  two  reprefentations  will  not 
mingle  and  unite  toj^ether.     The  inirodudion  of 

CD  '-' 

an  improved  agriculture  by  the  Grecians  either 
was  or  was  not,  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  opinion, 
the  original  and  remotely  efficient  caufe  of  the 
Gallic  migrations.  If  it  was,  Mr.  Macpherfon 
can  have  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Gauls 
pervaded  Europe  with  their  migrating  armies  in 
a  remoter  period  of  Antiquity.  And  if  it  was 
not,  the  great  and  fudden  effeft,  which  it  is  here 
defcribed  to  have  had  upon  the  manners  of  the 
Gauls,  is  all  a  delufion  and  vifion. 

This  hiftory  of  the  Pelafgian  refinements  im- 
ported into  Gaul,  and  producing  migrations 
from  it,  is  given  us  in  order  to  account  for  the 
name  of  Celtse  being  afSxed  to  the  general  body 
of  the  Weft-Europeans.  And  the  migrations 
occafioned  by  the  improved  flate  of  agriculture, 
are  faid    to  have  carried  the  colonies  and  the 

C  name 
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name  of  the  Gael  or  Celtae  over  many  of  the 
regions  of  Europe.  Yet  "we  have  reafon  to* 
**  believe,"  as  we  are  told  in  p.  9,  *'  that  the 
"  Gauls  pervaded  Europe  with  their  migrating. 
"  armies  in:  a  more  remote  period  of  antiqviity.'*" 
And  therefore,  according  to  INIr.  Macpherfon 
himfelf,  they  muft  equally,  in  a:  more  remote 
period,  have  planted  the  colonies  and  the  name 
of  the  CeltcE  in  m^ny  of  the  regions  of 
Europe.. 

Thus  does  this  ingenious  writer  go  on,  appa- 
rently counterafting  his  own  purpofes  and  re- 
futing his  own  pofitions.  And  I  wreft  nothing. 
I  wifli  to  give  every  pafTage  its  full  impoit. 
And  I  defire  to  put  an  end  to  the  examination,, 
when  I  ceafe  to-^profecute  it  with  candour. 


Fa  9.  '*  The  appellation  of  Celtj©  —  is  aa 
"  adjeftive  derived  from  Gael,  the  aboriginal 
**  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Gaul." 

I  feel  a  little  relufcance  in  myfelf  to  enter  the 
field  of  Celtix:  etymology  with  Mr- Macpherfon. 
A  gentlemaiTj  who  was  bred,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
bofom  of  the  Highlands,  an  authcr,  who,  as 
itie  traHfl'ater  of  Qilian,  mufh  certainly  be  con- 
verfant  with  the  befl  and  oldefl:  writers,  in  the 
Erfe,  fhould  naturally  command  fuch  a  clear 
arvd  extenfive  view  of  the  language,  its  principles, 
and  its  genius,  as  ta  deter  any  mere  Eiiglillimair 
A-  from 
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from  the  unequal  contefl.  But,  to  be  deterred  by 
(;i  Aich  realbns,  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  in  the 
t  workings  of  the  human  heart.  A  confcioufnefs 
of  fuperior  knowledge,  in  any  department  of 
literature,  almoft  always  feduces  a  writer  into  ai 
carelelTnefs  and  injudiciouinefs  in  the  exertion 
of  it. 

In  the  Hiflory  of  Manchefler  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Celtce.  I  have  there  proved  it,  I  think,  not 
r.o  be  an  adjective  derived  from  Gael,  but  to  be 
equally  a  fubflantive,  and  actually  the  fame 
word,  with  it;  And,  as  it  is  necelFary  for  the 
folution  of  the  prefent  difficulty,  and  will  be 
ferviceable  for  the  difcufnon  of  feme  future 
doubts,  I  ftiali  here  go  over  the  argument  again, 
and  contraft  it  into  a  fmalier  compafs. — The 
Irifii  and  the  Highlanders  reciprocally  denominate 
themfeives  by  the  general  title  of  Gael,  Gael,  or 
Gauls.  They  alfo  diflinguifh  themfeives,  as  the 
Welib  originally  did,  and  as  the  Welfh  diflin- 
guilh  them  both  at  prefent,  by  the  appellation 
of  Guidhil,  Gu^thel,  and  Gathel.  And  this  is 
certainly  the  origin  of  the  other*  The  interme- 
diate TH  being  left  quiefcent  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, as  it  is  in  many  words  of  the  Britifh 
language,  Gathel  would  immediately  be  formed 
into  Gael.  And  Gathel  is  actually  founded  like 
Gael  by  both  the  Irilh  and  the  Highlanders  at 
prefent.     The  appellation   of  Gathel  therefore 
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was  originally  the  lame  with  Gael,  and  the  pa- 
rent of  it.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  quiefcent 
letters  in  Britlfh  are  frequently  transferred  from 
fhe  middle  to  the  coriclufion  of  the  word,  where 
they  are  no  longer  quiefcent ;  and  as  Needle  is 
popularly  changed  into  Necld  in  Lancafliire,  and 
Kathair  is  formed  into  Garth  and  Garth,  fo 
Gathel  is  changed  info  Galath,  Galat,  Gait, 
and  Celt.  And  we  fee"  the  fii<fi  direftly  exenr- 
plified  in  the  Gael  of  the  Continent  being  unr- 
terfally  denominated  Galat^e  and  Celtse  by  th-e 
Grecians,  and  Gallt  and  Gallta  by  the  Irilb. 
The  appellations  therefore  of  Gathel-i,  Gall-i, 
Galat-x,  Calet-es,  An-Calit-es,  and  Celt-£e, 
are  all  one  and  the  fame  denomination,  only  va- 
ried by  the  aftonilhing  du6lility  of  the  Celtic,  and 
only  difguifed  by  the  alterations  ever  incident  to 
a  language  that  has  been  merely  oral-  for 
ages'.' 


P.  8,  9.  Tri  confeqUence  of  the  PhoC-jeail  fettle- 
ment  at  Marfeilles, "  S pain, Italy, —^and  the  Britifli 
*'  Illes  were  filled  with  colonies  from  Gaul,  iii 
*Vwhom  the  old  inhabitants,  if  they  differed  ori- 
"ginally  from  the  Gael,  were  loft.*' 

And  in  p.  26,  where  the  fame  fubje(51  is  re- 
touched, Mr»  Macph'crfon  fpeaks  thus.  • —  "  The 


*  See  Hiftory  ijf  IVknchetkr,  p,  437 — 439«- 

"  tJinbrii 
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*'  Urabri,  who  were  the  mofl  ancient  inhabi- 
"  tants  of  Italy    (Umbrorum   gens  antlquiflima 
"  Italice    exiftimatur.  Phn.  lib,  iii.  Umbri    anti- 
"  quilTimus  Italiae  populus.  Flor.  lib.   i.),  were 
**  the  poilerity   of  Gauls  who  penetrated  into 
"  that  country  long  before  the  commencement 
**  of  hiflory  (Bocchus  abfolvit  Gallorum  veterura 
*^  propaginemUmbrosefTe.  Solin.llb.  vili.  Umbri 
*'  prima  veterum  Gallorum   proles,  Auguft.  ia 
Semproo.  Umbros  veterum  Gallorum  ti^t  pro- 
paginem  Marcus  Antonius   refert.  Servius  in 
"  j^neid.  xii.).     We  may  naturally  fuppofe  that 
"  the  Gauls  of  Belgium  would  have  found  lefs  dif- 
ficulty in  croffing  a  very  narrow  channel  into 
Britain  than  their  countrymen  at  the  foot  of 
"  the  Alps  in  clambering,  with  their  wives  and 
**  children,    over   the  vafl   ridge  of  mountains 
*'  which    feparated    them  from  Italy.      It  may 
*'•  therefore  be  concluded,  that  Britain  received 
"  very  confiderable  colonies  from  the  Belgic  dir 
**  vifion  of  Gaul  as  early,  at  leall:,  as  the  Gael  of 
"  the  Alpin  regions  feized  upon  Italy  under  thg 
**  name  of  Umbri." 

In  thefe  paffages  are  contained  two  aflertions 
concerning  the  firfl  population  of  Britain,  one 
urged  as  probably  true,  and  the  other  produced 
a?  certainly  fo.  According  to  the  former,  the 
natives  of  Gaul  fettled  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Umbri,  long  before  the  commencement  of  hlftor 
j:y,  and  may  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  tranfr- 
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ported  theinfelves  as  early  into  Britain.  And  the 
latter  declares  the  Britifn  Bles  to  have  received  a 
colony  of  the ,  Celtag,  in  consequence  of  the 
Phoc^an  fettlement  at  Marfeilies.  I  (hall  confide 
both  of  thefe  attentively. 

The  opinion  here  advanced  by  Mr.  Macphcr- 
fon,  concerning  the  Umbri,  has  been  advanced  by 
feveral  writers  before,  in  that  ftrange  humour 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  fo  many  antiquari- 
ans, of  magnifying  the  glory  and  extending  the 
poiTeffions  of  the  Celtae.  But  the  notion  appears 
to  be  chimerical  and  groundlefs. 

The  Umbri  are  affirmed  by  both  Pliny  and 
Florus,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  has  quoted 
them,  to  be  the  moll  antient  people  in  Italy,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  be  the  progeny  of  the  firft 
.coloniils  that  came  into  it  after  the  flood.  And 
if  the  Umbri  were  a  race  of  men  derived  from 
Gaul,  Gaul  mud  have  been  inhabited  fome  ages 
before  Italy.  So  accelTible  as  the  latter  is  acrofs  the 
fea  from  Dalmatia  or  from  Germany  by  land^ 
and  therefore  lying  much  more  obvious  than 
Gaul  to  the  great  colonies  of  the  Noachida?,  as 
they  converged  to  the  Weft  j  it  mud,  according 
to  this  reprefentation,  have  never  received  any 
colony  at  all,  till  Gaul  difcharged  its  fuperfluous 
numbers  into  it.  A  country  that  muft  have  pe- 
culiarly invited  the  fpreading  hords  of  the  Eafl:, 
as  puOiiiig  its  whole  length  in  one  vafl  proje^lion 
into  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there- 
fore 
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!i  Tore  lying  very  happily  central  betwixt  the  three 
\  great  divifions  of  the  globe,  is  here  fuppofed  ta 
have  continued  totally  wild  and  defolate,  evenvcr 
ages  after  Gaul  was  inhabited,  till  the  Celtte 
had  gradually  fpread  themfelves  'over  all  Gaul, 
till  they  began  to  increafe  in  numbers,  till  they 
-were  obliged  to  diftufe  themfelves  into  other 
countries,  and  till  they  -Vv'ere  compelled  even 
"  to  ckmber,  with  their  wives  and  children,  over 
"  the  vaft  ridge  of  mountains  which  feparated 
^'  them  from  Italy."  This  is  fuch  an  account,  as 
confronts  every  fuggeftion  of^reafon,  and  out- 
rages every  principle  of  propriety.  The  bands, 
that  filed  through  the  forefls  of  Germany  imp 
'Gaul,  mufi  equally  have  found  their  way  through 
the  vallies  of  the  Tyrolefe  into  Italy^  The 
tribes,  that  coafled  from  Greece  or  Dat|matia 
into  Gaul,  muft  previoufly  have  landed  upon  the 
fnore  of  Italy.  As  the  great  tide  of  European 
population  rolled  directly  from  the  plains  of 
^hinar  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlancic,  In  the  na- 
tural courfe  -of  caufes  and  effefts,  no  country 
could  have  been  primarily  inhabited  from  the 
"VVeft.  And  Italy  peculiarly  could  not,  -open  as 
•it  is  on  the  Eaft  and  its  collateral  points,  having 
its  northern  mountains  remarkably  pierced  with 
a  valley  through  the  whole  breadth  of  them,  and 
being  complcatly  clofed  up  and  barricaded  by 
its  natural  ramparts  on  the  North- Weft,  the 
cnly  point  in  which  it  borders  uponGauL     As 
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the  natives  cf  Gaul  therefore  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  the  firft  planters  of  Italy, 
the  Umbri  can  never  be  allowed  to  have  been 
originally  a  colony  from  Gaul.  i\nd  Mr.  Macr- 
pherfon  miift  either  deny  the  Umbri  to  have  been 
the  moft  antient  people  of  Italy,  or  admit  them 
not  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  Gaul. 

This  reaioning  is  fufhcient  to  counterbalance 
the  alTertions  of  tuch  authors,  as  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  has    produced   in   fupport  of  the   opinion. 
And  the   reafoning   is  happily  confirmed   by  an 
hiltorian  of  the  moft  refpeclable   chara^ler,  and 
with  whom,  in  a  comparative  eftimate  of  authen- 
ticity and  knowledge,  Mr.  Macpherfon's  writers 
^re  but  mere  flutterers  in  the  regions  of  hiftory. 
Livy  aflerts  the  firfl  and  eariieft  migration  of  the 
Gauls  to  have  been  only  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Tarquin,  and   about   600   years   before   Chrift. 
And  he  is  uncommonly  accurate  and  circumftan- 
tial  in  his  account.     Gallos — eos  qui  oppugna- 
verunt  Cluhum  non  fuiffe  qui  primi  Alpes  tran- 
fierint,    fatis   conftat.      Ducentis    quippe '  annis 
antequam  Clufium   oppugnarent  urbemque  Ro- 
mam  caperent,  in  Italiam  Galli  tranfcenderunt.— 
De  tranfitu  in  Italiam  Gallorum  haec  accepimus. 
Prifco  Tarquinio  Romoe  regnante, — Bellovefo — 
in  Italiam  viam  Dii  dederunt.  — Profeftus  ingen- 
tibus  peditum  cquituraque  copiis,  in  Tricaftinos 
venit.     Alpes  inde  oppofitx?  erant,  quas  inexfu- 
f>erabilcs  vifas  Laud  cquidcra  miror,   nulla  dunf 
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via  (quod  quidem  continens  memoria  fit,  nifi  de 
Hercule  fabulis  credere  libet)  fuperatas .  Crof- 
fmg  the  Alps,  fufifque  acie  Tufcis,  baud  procul 
Ticino  fluraine— condidere  urbem,  Mediolanum 
a'ppellarunt.  Alia  fubinde  manus,  —  Elirovio 
duce,  —  favente  Bellovefo,  quum  tranfcendifTet 
Alpes,  ubi  nunc  Brixia  ac  Verona  urbes  funt — 
confidunr.  Poft  hos  Salluvii  —  circa  Ticinum 
amnem  — .  Deinde  Boii  Lingones — ,quum  jam 
inter  Padum  atque  Alpes  omnia  tenerentur,  Pado 
ratibus  traje^lo,  non  Etrufcos  modo,  fed  etiam 
Umbros,  agro  pellunt.  Turn  Senones,  recentif- 
ilmi  advenarum,  attacked  Clufium  and  burnt 
Korae  '.  And  the  regular  detail  of  fuch  an 
hiiloriaii  fixes  the  point  beyond  all  pofiibility  of 
doubt.  The  Gauls  firft  entered  Italy  about  the 
year  600  before  Chrift,  when  the  country  was 
compleatly  inhabited  from  end  to  end. 

But  the  authors  quoted  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  have 
been  wronged  in  the  application  by  him.  The 
Umbri  might  be  the  defcendants  of  antient  Gauls, 
and  even  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  and  yet 
not  be  derivatives  from  Gaul.  As  the  great 
body  of  the  Celtc^  pufhed  by  land  or  coafled  by 
fea  for  the  feat  of  their  future  Empire  in  Gau!^ 
a  part  of  them  might  divide  from  the  reft, 
and  make  a  fettlement  in  Italy.  And  this  ap- 
pears, 1  think,  to  have  been  actually  the  cafe. 
That  the  Umbri  were  really  Celtce  or  Gauls,  is 

'  L.  y.  c,  33—35. 
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afTerted  by  fuch  authorities,  as,  however  infigiii- 
ficant  in  therafelves,  we  cannot  in  jullice  reie£l 
without  a  fiiperior  authority  to  the  contrary. 
And  the  remains  of  Celtic  or  Gallic  appellations 
among  the  Umbri,  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of 
their  affertions.  I  Ihall  mention  only  two,  becaufe 
they  muil  both  have  been  prior  to  any  migration 
of  colonies  from  Gaul.  And  thefe  are  their  owrs 
national  and  original  appellation  of  Umbri,  and 
the  fimiiar  appellation  of  their  originally  prin- 
cipal river,  the  Umbrio,  both  evidently  the  fame 
with  the  Umbri  and  the  Huraber  in  Britain  ;  the 
generical  appellation  of  the  Cekc-e  in  Italy  and 
in  this  ifland  being  communicated  by  both  to  2 
great  sefluary  or  river  in  their  country,  and  our 
Humber  being  therefore  written  and  pronounced 
Chumber  formerly  '. 

A  migration  then  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Firfl:,  is  precluded 
by  the  pofiiive  voice  of  hiftory.  And  all  in- 
ferences derived  from  the  fuppofition  raufl:  equally 
fall  with  it  to  the  ground.  A  migration  from 
Gaul  into  Britain,  as  early  at  lead  as  the  other, 
is  inferred  from  it  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  And  the 
conclufion  is  rcafonable  in  itfelf.  Bur  the  pre- 
mifes  have  been  here  proved  to  be  falfe.  And 
Mr.  Macpherfon  muft  reier  his  firil:  colony  from 
Gaui  to  the  sera  of  the  Phoccean  eflabiiliimenii: 
in  it. 

'  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
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•The  former  opinion  was  given  to  us  only  as 
probable.  This  is  prefented  as  certain.  And 
it  challenges  for  its  fupport  the  authority  of 
Ca^far  and  the  teflimony  of  Tacitus.  Tacitus  is 
quoted  thus.  In  univerfum  tamen  aeflimanti  Gallos 
yicinum  folum  occupaiTej  credibile  eft ;  and  Cirfar 
thus,  Britanni  non  multum  a  Gallica  diffcrunc 
confuetudine.-  But  one  of  thefe  authorities  is  not 
quoted  fairly.  The  latter,  which  is  here  applied 
to  the  Britons  in  oppofition  to  the  Belgse  ',  and 
has  the  v/ord  Britanni  added  to  it  in  order  to 
make  it  applicable,  a^ually  relates  to  the  Belgos 
in  oppofition  to  the  Britons,  is  a£lually  referred 
to  the  Belgce  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  in 
p.  33,  and  aftually  relates  only  to  the  Belgce  of 
JCent.,  And  even  if  both  thefe  paiTages  were 
fairly  quoted,  they  very  obvioufly  determine 
neither  the  fa6l  nor  the  period  of  the  Gallic 
fettlement  in  Gaul.  They  prove  indeed  the 
very  high  probability  of  a  Gallic  colony  originally 
fettling  in  the  illand  :  but  they  evince  not  the 
certainty  of  it.  And  they  do  not  give  us  the 
leaft  intimation  concerning  the  particular  a-ra  of 
I  the  fettlement.  Mr.  Macpherfon,  deriving  the 
fettlement  in  a  long  confecution  of  caufes  and 
effefts  from  the  Phocasan  eftablifhmicnt  in  Gaujj 
fixes  the  £ra  one  or  two  centuries  after  the  efta- 
biiftiment,  and  about  400  or  500  years  before 
Chrift.     But  Mr.  Macpherfon  aifo  fixes  the  jera 


■  See   zd  and  3d  Seftioos  of  this  chapter. 
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cxaflly  at  the  period  of  that  eftabliinment,  'ai 
he  ranks  the  migration  into  Britain  coj£Val  with 
the  expedition  into  Italy.  Tacitus  and  Csefar, 
liowever,  lend  not  the  fmalieft  fanflion  to  either 
part  cf  Mr.  Macpherfon's  chronology.  And, 
even  if  Mr.  Macpherfon's  authority  could  be  of 
any  moment  on  a  fubje£l  of  this  nature,  its  own 
con  trad  iftorinefs  mud  dellroy  itfelf. 


This  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  argu- 
ment with  refpefl:  to  the  coming  of  the  iiril  co- 
lonids  into  Britain.  And  I  am  forry  to  obfervc 
©n  reviewing  the  whole,  that,  in  the  pr<sgrefs  of 
die  argument,  Mr.  Macpherfon  feems  to  be  un- 
Lappy  in  every  movement.  And  the  period  and 
the  fac^  of  a  Gallic  colony  originally  fettling  m. 
Britain,  which  are  the  firil  great  points  in  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  hiftorical  fyflem,  are  left  abfolutely 
doubtful  and  imdetermlned. — But  as  thefe  are 
t'*vo  particulars  o-f  fome  confequence  in  the 
kiilory  of  Britain,  the  great  deCgn  of  the  prefent 
work,  to  enlighten  the  dark  period  of  its  earlier 
annals,  naturally  leads  rae  to  endeavour  to  afcer- 
tain  them.  It  muft  be  hazardous  indeed  to  at- 
tempt, where  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  failed.  But 
it  can  be  no  difgrace  to  be  bafHed,  where  even 
he  has  been  unfuccefsfui. 
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The  derivation  of  the  Britons  from  the  Gaufs 
does  not  depend,  as  Tacitus  and  Ctefar  have 
placed  it,  upon  any  precarious  reafonings  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  two  countries  and  a  fimilarity 
in  the  two  nations.  It  may  be  grounded  upon 
better  principles.  And  it  is  clearly  demonftrated 
by  the  national  appellation  of  Gaul,  which  I 
have  already  Ihewn  in  part,  and  lliall  fully  fhew 
hereafter,  to  have  been  formerly,  or  to  be  at 
prefent,  retained  by  the  Britilh  inhabitants  in 
every  quarter  of  the  ifland.  This  proof  is  equally 
fhort  and  decifive.  But  the  period,  in  which  the 
Gauls  firft  crofled  the  channel  into  Britain,  is 
much  more  difficult  to  be  afcertained.  It  may, 
I  think,  be  fettled  in  this  manner. 

The  firft  migration  of  the  Gauls  that  is  re- 
corded by  hiftory,  as  I  have  already  ihewn,  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin  and 
about  the  year  600  before  Chrift.  This  was  a 
double  one,  an  expedition  into  Italy,  and  an  in- 
vafion  of  Germany  '.  And  this  was  clearly  after 
Britain  had  been  peopled  by  the  Gauls.  As  long 
as  the  Gauis  had  a  vent  for  their  growing  num- 
bers into  the  uninhabited  regions  of  Spain  or  of 
Britain,  they  could  not  have  been  obliged  to 
turn  back  upon  their  progenitors  behind  them. 
The  great  current  of  European  population,  which 
had  fallen  for  ages  into  the  Weft,  could  not  have 
been  compelled  to  return  upon  itfelf,  till  it  had 
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filled  the  whole  extent  of  its  intended  channel^ 
and  till  it  found  itfelf  ftopt  in  its  progrefs  by  in- 
fuperable  barriers.  And  the  Gauls  v/ould  cer- 
tainly not  have  chofen  to  enter  Italy  and  invade 
Germany,  where  they  were  fure  to  encounter 
oppofition,  and  where  their  fettlements  mufl  be 
precarious  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  fuccefs, 
and  expofed  to  danger  from  the  remotenefs  of 
their  countrymen;  when  all  the  region  of  Bri- 
tain, in  particular,  lay  open  to  them,  was  ready 
to  receive  their  colonies,  and  by  its  daily  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  feemed  actually  to  invite 
them  into  it.  At  this  period,  therefore,  the 
illand  of  Britain  was  certainly  inhabited.  And  it 
muft  have  been  inhabited  long  before. 

When  the  Gauls  iiril  began  to  difcharge  their 
numbers  into  Britain,  the  ifiand  would  naturally 
ferve  as  the  great  refervoir  of  the  continent  for 
ages.  Gradually  as  the  people  multiphed  to  be 
troublefome,  they  would  all  find  a  fafe  and  eafy 
conveyance  into  Britain.  And  Gaul  could  not 
begin  to  be  overburdened  with  her  progeny,  till 
the  population  of  Britain  was  nearly  conipleated, 
till  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  illand  were  too 
remote  from  the  continent,  or  till  the  iilanders 
were  obliged,  in  their  own  defence,  to  forbid 
any  future  migrations  into  the  country.  This 
muft  have  been  the  a£lual  ftate  of  population  in 
Britain,  for  fome  time  before  the  expeditions  of 
Bellovefus  and  Sigovefus  from  Gaul.     And  frefh 
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colonies,  for  fome  time  before,  mud  have  ceafed 
to  find  their  way  into  Britain.  The  tribes  of 
Gaul  were  now  pent  up  within  their  own  conti- 
nent. And  as  the  multiplication  continued,  and 
ail  the  former  refources  were  exhauiled,  they 
were  obliged  at  lafl  to  recoil  upon  the  more 
eafterly  colonies,  to  explore  an  unpra6lifed  way 
over  the  fnovrs  and  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and 
to  open  to  themfelves  a  new  receptacle  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Germany.  A  long  time- 
therefore  mull  have  elapfed,  before  the  fuper- 
fiuous  numbers  of  Gaul  could  have  filled  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  iiland,  and  could  have  any 
occafion  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  any  more 
into  it.  And  fome  time  mufi:  have  intervened, 
before  the  effe£l  of  this  prohibition  could  have 
appeared  upon  the  eontinent,  and  more,  before 
it  could  have  burfi:  out  in  the  great  and  neceffary 
migrations  into  Germany  and  Italy.  Four  or  five 
centuries  mull  have  paffed  betv»'ixt  the  com- 
mencement of  population  in  the  iiland,  and  the- 
fera  of  thofe  migrations  on  the  continent.  And- 
the  pofition  is  flrikingly  confirmed  to  us  by  the 
parallel  hiftory  of  Ireland,  this  iiland  in  a  later 
period  ferving  equally  as  a  drain  to  Britain,  and 
the  population  of  it  not  being  eompleated  in  lefs- 
than  500  years  '. 

This  reafoning  fettles  the  fif il  inhabitation  of 
Britain  about  1000  years  before  Chrift.     About: 

^.  S<x  Hiflory  of  jNIanchefler,  p.  433 — 437.  and  440 — 442. 
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1000  years  before  Chrifl:  it  is  aftually  fixed  b^ 
fome  of  Richard's  authorities:  A.  M.  ^eooy  circa 
hsec  tempora  cultam  Sc  habitatam  primum  Bri- 
tanniam  arbitrantur  nonnulli '.  And  about  looo 
years  before  Chrift  the  progrels  of  population, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  in  the  ifland,  concurs 
with  the  argument  to  fettle  it  *.  From  the  one 
reafon  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  ifland  was 
flrft  inhabited  no  lefs  than  this  number  of  years 
before  the  Chriflian  asra.  And  from  the  other 
it  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  ifland  could 
not  have  been  inhabited  many  more  before  it. 
And  the  coincidence  of  two  fuch  arguments,  that 
derived  from  the  ftate  of  population  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  this  deduced  from  the  progrefs  of 
population  in  the  ifland,  the  concurrence  of  both 
with  the  authorities  of  hiftory,  and  the  conver- 
gence of  all  to  one  common  point  of  time,  give  us 
as  much  certainty  on  the  fubjedl,  as  we  mufl:  ever 
expert  in  enquiries  of  this  very  remote  nature, 
and  fix  the  firfl  migration  of  the  Gauls  into 
Britain,  with  as  much  precifion  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  queftion  will  admit,  about  a  thoufand  years 
before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  or  about  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  among  the  Jews. 

'  P.  JO.  *  Hifl,  of  Manch.  p.  7.  and  466. 
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CONC£RNING  THE  SECOND  COLONY 
THAT  MR.  MACPHSRSON  BRINGS 
INTO    BRITAIN. 


PAG.  Id.  "  The  domeftic  improvements 
"  which,  in  the  beginning  of  their  progrels 
**  in  Gaul,  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun^ 
*'  try  to  overrun  the  regions  of  the  Weft  and 
"  North,  had  arrived  at  forae  degree  of  maturity 
*^  long  before  the  Romans  penetrated  beyond 
**  the  Alps.  Inftcad  of  wandering  in  fearch  of 
**  foreign  fettlements,  the  Gauls  found  it  more 
*'  convenient  to  cultivate  thofe  which  they  al- 
"  ready  poffeiTed.  The  fpirit  of  conqueft  re- 
"  tired  further  towards  the  North  ;  and  the 
"  tide  of  migration,  which  had  for  ages  flowed 
**  from  Gaul,  returned  upon  itfelf — .  The  Ger- 
**  man  Celtae  repafled  the  R.hine.'* 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  are  here,  and 
in  p»  8,  faid  to  have  confequentially  occafioned 
the  migrations  of  the  Gauls.  But  here  they  are 
equally  faid  to  have  put  an  end  to  them.  And  the 
fame  natural  caufe  has  two  different  and  contra- 
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d'i£l:ory  effects  attributed  to  it. — The  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  are  declared  to  have  occa- 
fioned  migrations  in  the  beginning  of  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  in  their  advancement  towards  m.atu- 
rity  to  have  given  an  abfolute  termination  to 
them.  And  the  fame  natural  caufe,  that  in  its 
weaker  and  commencing  operations  produced  one 
effecl,  in  its  ftronger  and  more  perfect  influence 
produced  another  and  the  oppofite — AH  this, 
I  think,  is  clearly  aflerted  together  in  the  prefent 
cxtraft.  **  The  domeftic  improvements  — ,  in  the 
''beginning  of  their  progrefs  in  Gaul,  enabled 
"  the  inhabitants  —  to  overrun  the  regions  of 
"  the  Weil  and  North—.''  When  they  "  had 
*'  arrived  at  fome  degree  of  maturity  — ,  inftead 
"  of  wandering  in  feareh  of  foreign:'  fettleraents, 
"  the  Gauls  found  it  more  convenient  to  culti- 
"  vate  thofe  which  they  already  poffelled." — 
Nor  is  this  all  the  inconfiftency  which  this  ex- 
tracft  feems  to  contain,  Thofe  improvements, 
which  in,  their  infant  Itate  impelled  the  Gauls  to 
relinquiih  their  country,  in  their  maturer  con- 
dition not  only  induced  them  to  flay  at  home, 
but  even  brought  foreign  emigrants  into  the 
country.  "  The  tide  of  migration,  which  had 
*'  for  ages  flowed  from  Gaul,  returned  upon  it- 
**  felf." 

That  multiplied  population,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate confequence  of  the  commencing  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  obliged  the  Gauls  to  dif- 
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charge  themfelves  in  colonies  into  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  That  infinitely  greater  population, 
which  muil  have  equally  refulted  from  the  im- 
provements being  more  generally  dlflufed,  more 
experimentally  known,  and  confiderably  height- 
ened in  their  influence,  and  which  mufl  have 
obliged  the  Gauls,  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree, 
to  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  neiohbourinp? 
regions ;  this,  it  feeras,  did  not  oblige  them  at 
all,  this  actually  prevailed  upon  them  to  ilay  at 
home,  and  this  abfolutely  invited  others  intq 
the  country.  Thus  does  this  lively  and  valuable 
writer  again  feem  to  be  engaged  at  crbfs  purpofes 
with  his  own  arsument. 


t*.  II,  12.  "  More  than  three  centuries  prior 
**  to  the  Chriftian  cera,  the  German  Celtce, 
**  under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  ravaged  all  the 
**  regions  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ionian 
*'  fea  (Hce  funt  nationes  quae  tarn  Vonge  ab  fuis 
"  fedibus  Delphos  profectas  funt.  Cicero  proi 
**  Fonteio,  xx.).'* 

The  palfage,  here  cited  by  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
actually  ilands  in  a  flriking  oppofition  to  his 
doftrine.  It  refers  not  to  the  Cimbri,  or  Ger- 
man Celtse,  at  all.  It  refers  foieiy  and  abfo- 
lutely to  the  Proper  Celtae,  or  the  natives  of  Gaul. 
-^Cicero,  vindicating  the  conduct  of  Fronteius  iri 
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ms  government  of  Gaul,  Provincise  Gallic  M=, 
Fronteius  pr-cefuit,  and,  like  a  mere  advocate^ 
catching  at  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fays  thus  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Hce  funt 
flationes  qu^  tam  longe  ab  fbis  fedibus  Delphos 
ufque,  ad  Apollinem  Pythium  atque  ad  oraculunr 
orbis  terr^  vexandum  ac  fpoliandum,  profeft^ 
funt,  Ab  iifdem  gcntibus  —  ohfejfum  eft  Capitolium, 
Here  we  fee  no  mention  of  the  Cimbri,  and  no- 
intimation  concerning  the  German  Celtce.  All 
that  is  faid  is  fpoken  merely  of  the  real  and  ab- 
folute  Gauls^  of  thofe  who  facked  Pvome  as  well 
as  plundered  Delphi.  And  Mr,  Macpherfon's 
t|uotation,  not  only  does  not  prove  the  fpirit  of 
conquefl  to  have  retired  from  Gaul  towards  the 
Korth,  and  the  German  Celts  to  have  ravaged 
air  the  regions  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Ionian  Sea  ;  but  aftually  evinces  the  contrary, 
lliews  the  fpirit  at  this  period  to  have  been  {lilt 
very  adtive  in  Gaul,  and  appropriates  thefe  ra- 
vages to  the  Native  Cekce. 

P.  28,  29.  "  The  fpirit  of  conquefl  pafTmg 
**  from  the  Gauls  to  the  Celto-Germanic  colonies 
*'  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  latter  pervaded  Europe 
**  with  their  armies  (Cimbri  magnam  Europe  nee 
*'  exiguam  Afise  partem  fibi  tributariam  fecere 
*'  agrofque  debellatorum  a  fe  occuparunt.  Diod=- 
*'  Sic.  lib.  v.).  — The  Gcraran  poflerity  of  the 
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**  Gauls,  under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  traverfed 
♦'  the  vaft  regions  between  their  own  country 
^  and  the  fea  of  Ionia  (Cimbri  contra<^is  undique 
'*  copiis,  ad  lonicum  mare  converfi,  gentem  Illy- 
**  riorum,  et  quicquid  gentium  ad  Macedonas 
**  ufque  habitat,  imo  ipfos  Macedonas  opprefsere. 
*'  Pauf.  Attic,  iv.)'  About  half  a  century  after 
'*  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  poured  irrefifti- 
**  ble  armies  into  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
*'  donia  —  (Gens  afpera,  audax,  bellicofa,  domi- 
*'  tis  Pannoniis,  et  hortante  deinde  HKcelTu,  divi- 
*'  fis  agminibus,  alii  Gr^ciam,  alii  Macedoniam, 
''  omnia  ferro  proterentes,  petivere.  Jruftia.  lib. 
**  xxiv.).  —  Some  of  them,  paffing  the  Propon- 
"  tis,  filled  the  lefTer  Afia  with  their  colonies 
*'  (Tantse  foecunditatis  juventus,  ut  Afiam  omnenj 
*'  velut  examine  aliquo  implerent.  Juftin, 
*'  lib.  XXV.)  ;  and  fpread  the  terror  of  their  nam.e 
*^  far  and  wide  by  the  invincible  fortune  of 
**  their  arms  (Tantus  terror  nominis  et  armorum 
'^  invi£la  felicitas.  Juftin,  lib.  xxv.)-  The  irrup- 
**  tion  of  the  Cimbri  was  not  merely  depredatory. 
**  They  left  colonies  in  their  conquered  countries 
*'  (Agros  debellatorum  a  fe  occuparunt.  Diod. 
«  Sic.  lib.  V.).*' 

I  have  cited  this  paffage  immediately  after  the 
former,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon's  argument  may  en- 
joy the  full  force  of  the  authorities  produced  in  its 
fevour.  And,  in  both  thefe  extracts,  by  the  fame 

D  3  over- 
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pver-ruling  influence  the  Germans  are  regularly 
fubilituted  for  the  Gauls.  They  were  the  na- 
tives of  Gaul,  and  not  the  refidents  of  Germany, 
who  more  than  ^oo  years  prior  to  the  Chriilian 
sera,  as  the  preceding  paffage  fixes  the  time,  or 
about  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, as  the  prefent  more  accurately,  though  con- 
tradiftarily,  fixes  it,  ravaged  all  the  country  to  the 
iea  of  Ionia.  In  the  ypar  279  before  Chi  ill,  the 
Gauls  fent  out  three  armies,  which  ravaged 
Pannonia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Qnd  Afia,  plun- 
dered, or  attempted  to  plunder,  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  fettled  colonies  in  fome  of  thofe 
countries.  And  even  the  authorities,  here  cited 
to  confine  thefe  actions  to  the  Germans,  all  con- 
cur to  appropriate  them  to  the  Gauls.  This 
mud  feem  very  (Irange.  But  it  is  aQually 
true. 

Dlodorus,  fpeaking  exprefsly  of  the  Gauls, 
but  confidering  them  as  extended  f^j^j  l^^Xpt  t>is 
Xyj/yi/zcy  fays  thus.  Hi  ■ — ■  funt  qui  Ro?na?n  cepe- 
i^unt.  Hi  tempi um  in  Deiphis  expilarunt.  Hi 
magnam  Europce  partem.  Zee.  Ovjo:  hg-iv  01  Tr,v  py 
Voo^:iv  cXoyjsg^  ro  h  i:ftcy  fc  sv  AiX^c:;  o-vX'/ja-uvjsgf  nai^ 
ZiTQKKr,v  iMV  7r;i;  Et'pwTT/^,  UK.  c/Kr/Y(,).  'ti  Kcci  T/ig  Acriug, 
^opoKoyyjo-ci'.'jcC'  01  hia.  r:]v  'cco:^  Tag  'E?Jipciig  STTi'rrXcx.yiv 
EA.\HMO-rAAATAI  ^A-^^iv???,  Thofe  tlierefore" 
who  reduced  a  confiderable  part  of  Europe,  and  no 
i'nconfiderable  portion  of  Afia,  and  fettled  on  the 

lands 
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lands  of  the  conquered,  were  not  Cimbri,  though 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  unwarily  interpolated  the 
name  in  his  quotation  ;  were  not  Germans,  as 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  arbitrarily  interpreted  his 
own  inferred  name  of  Cimbri  to  mean  ;  but  were 
Gauls,  the  fame  that  took  Pvome,  the  fame  that 
plundered  Delphi,  and  the  fame  that  were  de- 
nominated Gallo-Grseci. 

Paufanlas  in  his  Attica  fays  thus.  Galli  — 
in  extremis  Europre  oris  ad  vaftum  mare  acco- 
lunt.  —  Verum  ut  Galli  appellarentur,  non  nifi 
fero  ufus  obtinuit.  Celtas  enim,  quum  ipfi  fe 
antiquitus,  tum  alii  eos,  nominarunt.  Hi  con- 
tra<fl:is  undecunque  copiis,  ad  lonicum  mare  con- 
verii,  &c.  O/  ^cFAAATAI  —  y-jj.oPia.i  r'/jg  EvpuiTrvjs 
TCi  scr-xj^oi  iTTi  BtxKucra-'y]  ■ztoAAji  — •  c-.^'s  ^-  ziroj;  uvjag 
xaXfioSoii  FAAATAS  s^sviKrios'  KEATOI  yup  K(x]oi 
rs  a-i^(xg  to  afr^Qxioy,  yjxi  'uiyupot  roig  aXKotg,  covou^oiFo^o, 
'XvKks'yHu-oc  ^c  2$I2I  g^ocjicc  TpSTrijcm  trp  £7:1  Io>/5?,  tL 
TO  rs  '['Kkvpiocv  i9v(^,  xui  cro^v  ccrov  uyoi  'Wiuyjihovoov 
tcxHj  Tcui  MuXKsdo'jag  avjagj  avcagcijiig  STroiVjos.  And  here 
Mr.  Macpherfon  appears  in  his  quotation  to 
have  inadvertently  dropt  the  words  Galli  and 
Celt«,  and  to  have  planted  the  word  Cimbri  in 
tlieir  place.  Paufanias  does  not  aifert  the  Ger- 
man pofterity  of  the  Gauls  to  have  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  the  fea  of  Ionia.  And  Paufanias 
does  not  aifert  any  nation  to  have  committed 
thefe  ravages  under  the  name  of  Cimbri.  He 
declares  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  only,  to  have 
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made  this  expedition.  And  he  declares  them  to 
have  pafled  under  their  own  indigenous  denomi- 
nations of  Gain  and  Cehze. 

Juftin  is  the  other  author  here  quoted.  And 
he  is  (till  more  exprefsly  againlt  the  purpofe  for 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  produced  him.  He 
fays  thus,  Galli,  abundanti  raultitudine,  cum  eos 
71071  caperent  terra  qu(B  genuerant,  ad  fedes  novas 
qua^rendas  vekit  ver  facrum  miferunt.  Ex  his 
portio  in  Italia  confedit,  qua  et  urhem  Romanam. 
captam  incendit^  et  portio  Illyricos  fmus  —  per 
ftrages  barbarorum  penerravit,  &  in  Pannonia 
confedit;  gens  afpera,  audax,  bellicofa — .  Hor-. 
tante  deinde  fuccelTu,  divifis  agminibus,  alii  Grse- 
ciam,  alii  Macedcniam,  omnia  ferro  proterentes, 
petivere.  Tantufque  terror  Gallici  nominis  erat,  ut 
—  folus  rex  Macedonije  Ptolemseus  adventum 
Galhrum  intrepidus  audivit,  —  Igitur  Gallic  duce 
Belgio,  attacked  and  defeated  Ptolemy.  — ^  Interea 
Brennus,  quo  duce  portio  Gallormn  in  Grseciam 
fe  effuderat,  audita  viifloril  fuorum  qui  Belgio 
duceMacedonas  vicerant,  —  Delphos  iter  vertit  % 
And  in  another  place  jullin  fays  thus.  Galhrum 
ea  tempeftate  tantiE  fcecunditatis  juventus  fuit, 
ut  Afiam  omnem  velut  examine  aliquQ  implerent, 
Denique,  neque  reges  Orientis  line  mercenario 
Galhrum  exercitu   ulla  bella  gelTerunt,    neque, 

^  JL,  xxiv.  c.  4,  jj,  0, 
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pulfi  regno,  ad  alios  quam  ad  Gallos  confugenint* 
Tantus  terror  Gallici  nominis  et  armorum  invi£la 
feiicitas  '.  And  here  Mr.  Macpherfon  appears, 
in  the  fame  ftrain  of  inadvertency  that  is  noticed 
before,  to  have  left  out  the  word  Gallorum  in 
one  of  his  quotations,  and  Gallici  in  another, 
and  to  have  applied  all  three  in  direft  oppofition 
to  the  exprefs  and  repeated  meaning  of  the 
whole.  The  armies  which  Juftin  here  defcribes 
as  pouring  into  Thrace,  Greece,  and  Macedonia, 
he  does  not  afiert  to  have  been  Germans,  and  he 

does  not  affirm  to  have  been  denominated  Cim- 
bri.  He  explicitly  declares  them  to  have  been 
Gauls.  He-<^ire£lly  derives  them  from  their  na- 
tive country  of  Gaul.  And  he  repeatedly  makes 
them  to  have  been  a  part  of  that  national  body, 
which  took  the  city  of  Rome,  and  marched  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Each  of  thefe  long  extracts  reflects  a  light  upon 
the  other.  And  from  the  united  lufler  of  all 
we  may  clearly  fee,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
been  ftrangely  led  away  by  his  own  prejudices, 
has  prelTed  into  his  caufe  arguments  that  are  all 
in  a  natural  combination  againft  him,  and,  in  a 
fpirit  of  involuntary  piracy,  is  even  fighting 
under  falfe  colours.  The  total  omiffion  of  fome 
expreffions  that  mufl  have  difproved  the  appli- 
cation of  the  paffages,  the  careful  difcharge  of 

'   L,  XXV.   C.  2, 
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all  lioflile  words  from  the  quotations,  and  the 
officious  interpolation  of  friendly  in  their  room, 
h£ts  that  appear  evident  upon  the  face  of  the 
extrafts  above,  certainly  give  an  unhappy  afpeft 
of  difingenuoufnefs  to  the  whole,  and  may  feem 
to  difcredit  the   integrity   and  honour  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon.     But  any  one  that  has  felt  in  his 
own   bieaft   the  prevailing   bias  of  either  fyile- 
maticai  or  national  prejudices,  and  can  therefore 
make  the  proper  allowance  for  the  force  of  both 
together,  Vv^ill  eafily   acquit  Mr.  Macpherfon  of 
any  intentional  frauds,  and  will  refer  all  to  its 
immediate  caufe,  to  prepoffeffions  which  have 
nflaved  the  ilrongefl  intelkas,  and  to  weaknelfes 
which  are  the  groundwork  of  all  the  patriot  vir- 
tu-es. 


P.  10 — 12.  "  The  German  Ccltos  (Celts  fiv* 
**  Galli  quos  Cimbros  vocant.  Appian,  in  Illyr, 
t(  — )  repaired  the  Rhine,  committed  terrible 
"  devaftations,  and  —  extended  their  conqnefls 
"to  Spain — .  The  LuHtanians,  according  to 
"  Diodorus  SIculus,  were  the  moll  warlike  branch 
'*  of  the  Cimbri  (aKKiixoojajci  [xsv  atri  oi  ^iaKaixivct 
**  Avcr'ilcim.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.).'* 

Here  we  meet  with  the  fame  ftrain  of  falfe 
quotation,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  the 
preceding  articles.  —  The  paffage  in  Appian, 
vJiich  is  here  applied  to  the  German  Celta?,  be- 
longs 
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longs  to  the  Native  Gauls  in  the  original.  Eofdem 
[Autarios]  Celtafque,  quos  Cimbros  vocant,  ad  Del- 
fhospofuiffe  cajira  :  avjag  x,  KEATOIS,  zoig  KiiJ^poig 
^syoy^smg,  EDI  AEA^OIS  STSTPATETSAl '. 
The  Gauls,  we  fee,  who  are  faid  to  have  been 
denominated  Cimbri,  were  actually  Proper  Celt^, 
and  were  abfolutely  the  very  Gauls  that  en- 
camped againil  the  temple  of  Delphi. — And 
the  pafiage  here  cited  from  Diodorus,  to  prove 
the  Lufitanians  a  branch  of  the  Cimbri,  is  equally 
cited  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  only  four  pages  be- 
fore, to.  prove  the  Lufitanians  a  branch  of  the 
Qalli,  and  has  actually  no  reference  to  either. 
This  is  as  aflonifliing  as  it  is  evident.  Speaking 
of  the  migrations  of  the  Galli,  or  Proper  Celtze, 
in  p.  6 — lo,  and  of  the  much  later  migrations 
of  the  Cimbri,  or  German  Celt^e,  in  p.  10 — 12, 
Mr.  Macpherfon  in  p.  8  afferts  Spain  to  have 
been  filled  with  a  colony  from  Gaul,  as  he  here 
alTerts  it  to  have  received  another  from  Germany, 
and  actually  brings  the  fame  paffage  of  hiflory 
^S  a  proof  of  both.  When  he  is  to  evince  the 
Cimbric  or  Celto-Germanic  fettlement  from  it, 
as  here  and  in  p.  30,  he  quotes  it  thus,  aKKiixcjojoijoi 
[xsv  £icri  01  Ka?\^lj.ivoi  Ava-'i]avoi,  and,  omnium  Cimbro- 
rum  fortlffimi  funt  Lufitani.  But  when  he  is  to 
prove  the  Gallic,  he  cites  it  thus,  aT^KifxcojaJoi 
iMcv  THN  FAAATHN  01  nuXi^i/^sm  Ava-?icivoi.    Mr. 

*  P.  1106.  Amllel.  1670. 
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Macpherfon's  prejudices  and  inadvertency  throw 
any  colour  over  the  paffage,  which  the  natutc 
of  the  prefent  argument  calls  for.  The  fame 
portion  .of  hiilory  is  adduced  by  Mr,  Macpher- 
fon,  and  once  only  within  four  pages,  to  prove 
two  ?.bfolutely  oppofite  points.  It  is  adduced 
three  times ;  and  the  principal  word  in  the  origi. 
nal,  which  Vv'ould  have  vindicated  the  paflage 
from  the  raifapplication,  is  ft=udioufly  omitted 
every  time.  And  the  main  elfential  words  in  the 
quotation  are  twice  interpolated,  and  are  both  times 
.diiferent.  The  palfage,  in  (hort,  that  has  beea 
thus  applied  to  the  Galli  and  the  Cimbri,  has 
oot  the  leafl:  connexion  with  either.  It  refers  only 
to  the  Iberes  :  TUN  AE  IBHPflN  uXTajjiooluloi  i^sy 
fitrtv  01  KoOMi^sjoi  Ava-'ijoiyoi,  fays  Diodorus,  all  along 
diftinguifhing  the  Iberes  from  the  Celtje.  And, 
to  compleat  this  group  of  inaccuracies  and  con- 
tradiftions,  this  very  pirt  of  Diodorus's  hiftory 
is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Macpherlbn  in  p.  85  and 
8<5,  as  containing  an  "  exprefs  teftimony,  "  that 
the  Iberians  were  a  *^  different  people  '*  from  the 


P,  10 — 12.  "  The  German  Celt«  (iTTTrsvg  ^s 
"  TuKaj'/ji  TO  7fv@M,  71  K//x€p@H.  Plutarch  in  Ma- 
*'  rio.)  repaffed  the  Rhine,  committed  terrible 
*'  devaftations,  and  acquired  a  jufl  title  to  the 
**  name  of  Cimbri,   which  fjgnifies  a  band  of 

"robbers 
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*^  robbers  (K/|U.Sfyf  STrovofJia^iicri  Tspjxavoi  lag  Kvigag, 
**  Plutarch  in  Mario.  Kng^iKoi  ovjsg  xca  ixrXavyjIis  os 
"  Kifj-^pot.   Strabo,  lib,  vii.)  '.'* 

This  irruption  of  the  German  Celt^s  is  fixedy 
as  I  have  noted  before,  more  than  three  centu- 
ries prior  to  the  Chriftian  sera  in  p.  1 1  ;  and  in 
p.  28,  about  half  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  or  about  the  year  273  before  Chrift. 
But,  as  a  proaf  of  the  irruption,  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  quotes  the  well-known  palTage  of  Plutarch, 
that  relates  the  flory  of  a  Gallic  or  Cimbric 
horfeman  being  fent  to  murder  Marins  in  the 
prifon  of  Minturnae,  and  dropping  his  fword 
with  terror  at  the  appearance,  addrefs,  and  name 
of  a  man,  that  had  made  himfelf  fo  formidable 
to  his  countrymen.  IttttcK^ — TaXcijYig  70  yB®^,  n 
K/|U,Sp(^,  uijL(polc^oog  yocp  igcpHJai  ^,  But  this  paiTage 
evidently  relates  to  that  incurfion  of  the  Cirabrj> 
which  happened  near  two  centuries  after  either 

*  So  Dr.  Macpherfon  interprets  Cimbri,  Robbers,  and  froni' 
the  fame  incompetent  authority,  p.  112. 

^  V.  II.  p.  532.  Bryan. — Valerius  Maximus  in  his  account 
of  this  incident  fays  thus — Mifilis  adMariumoGcidendum  in  pri- 
vata  dome  Minturnis  claiif  jm  fervus  publicus,  natione  Cimber, 
et  fenem  et  inermem  et  fqualore  oblitum,  lh!<flum  giadium 
lenens,  aggredi  non  fulHuuit,  fed  claritate  viri  obcsecatus, 
abjefto  ferro,  attonitus  inde  ac  tremens  fugit.  Cimbrica  nimi- 
rum  calamitas  oculos  hominis  perilrinxit,  deviftasque  fuae  gen- 
tis  interitus  animum  comminuif:  etiam  Diis  immortalibus 
indignum  ratis,  ab  uno  ejus  Nationis  interfici  Marium,  quani 
»tam  delcverat,    L.  ii,  c,  10.  §.  6,    Delphin, 

period, 
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period,  which  was  made  acrofs  the  Rhine  about 
112,  and  was  terminated  by  Marius  about  loi^ 
before  the  Chriflian  cera. 
•  And  the  intimation  here  given,  that  the  Ger- 
man Celtas  acquired  the  name  of  Cimbri  after 
they  had  palTed  the  Rhine,  and  after  they  had 
Committed  terrible  devaftatiotis  in  Gaul,  appeals 
for  its  authority  to  ariother  palTage  of  Plutarch, 
which  fays  not,  that  the  name  Was  given  on  the 
Gallic  fide  of  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  German, 
which  fays  not,  that  the  Gauls  conferred  the 
appellation  upon  them,  but  that  the  Germans 
ufually  called  a  robber  a  Cimber.  So  much  is 
the  proof  in  oppofition  to  the  point! 


P.  28,  29*  "  The  German  poflerity  of  the 
*'  Gauls,  under  the  name  of  Cimbri, — -cut  to 
"  pieces  all  the  intermediate  nations  between 
*'  their  original  feats  and  the  Hellefpont  (Ex- 
**  torres  inopia  agrorum,  profecii  domo,  per  af- 

perrimam      il'.yrici    oram,    Pteoniam   inde  et 

Thraciam,  pugnando  cum  ferocifhmis  genti- 
"  bus,  menfi  has  terras  ceperunt.  Livius,  lib. 
"  xxxvlii.)." 

I  have  produced  this  paflage  again  with  the 
new  quotation  annexed  to  it,  to  point  out  another 
inftance  of  the  ftrange  inaccuracy  which  runs 
through   the  prefent  work. — In  p.  24  we  are 

I  told 
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told,  that  "  the  Gael  of  the  continent  extended 
''  their  name  v/ith  their  arms  into  all  the  regions 
"  of  Europe  ;"  and  we  have  this  quotation  to 
confirm  it,  "  Ferox  natio  Gallorum  pervagata 
*'  bello  prope  orbem  terrarura.  Livius,  lib. 
"  xxxviii."  The  former  citation  is  brought  to 
prove  the  irruptions  of  the  Cimbri  or  German 
Celtce,  inoppofition  to  the  Gael  or  Native  Celt£e» 
The  latter  is  produced  to  prove  the  irruptions 
of  the  Gael  or  Native  Celts,  in  contradiftindlioa 
to  the  Cimbri  or  German  Cehte.  And  yet  the 
rwo  palTagcs,  that  are  thus  applied  to  two  dif- 
ferent nations,  are  actually  parts  of  one  and  the 
fame  account,  and  are  direftly  fpoken  of  one 
and  the  fame  people.  The  whole  palTage  runs 
thus.  Manlius  in  Gallo-Grcecia  bellum  gelTit — . 
Hi  Gain, — leu  inopia  agri  feu  prredse  fpe,  nul- 
1am  gentium,  per  quas  ituri  effent,  parem  rati,. 
Brenno  duce  in  Dardanos  pervenerunt — .Non 
me  prjEterit,  Miiites,  fays  Manlius  to  his  fol- 
diery,  omnium  quse  Afiam  colunt  gentium  Gallos 
fama  belli  pr:i;ft;are.  Inter  mitiiTimum  genus  ho- 
minum  ferox  natio,  pervagata  bello  prope  orbem 
terrarum,  fedem  cepit. — Semel  primo  congreffu 
ad  Alliam  olim  fuderunt  majoras  nojiros  :  ex  eo 
tempore  per  ducentos  jam  annos,  pecorum  in 
modum,  confternatos  csedunt  fuganrque  — .  Et 
illis  majoribus  noftris  cum  hand  duhiis  Gallis  in 
terra  fud  genitis  res  erat.  Hi  jam  degeneres  funt, 
jnixti,   et  Gallo-Q-raci  vere,   quod  appellantur. — 

Extorres 
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Extorres  inopia  agrorura,  profe^i  domo,  pel* 
afperrimam  Illyrici  oram,  Paeoniam  inde  et  Thra- 
ciam,  pugnando  cum  ferociffimis  gentibus,  emenli, 
has  terras  ceperunt.  But  now  manfuefaaa  eft 
feritas  '.  What  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  given  In 
one  place  to  the  Native  Gauls,  and  in  another 
to  the  German  Cehs,  relates  only  to  the  former, 
we  fee.  And  the  inconfiftency  in  the  applica- 
tion is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  inattention  in 
the  author. 


p,  10 — 12.  "  The  German  Celtse  (Celts  live 
"  Galli  quos[Cimbros  vocant.  Appian.  in  lllyre 
**  iTTTTsug  5s  TccXcijvjg  TO  ysvog,  yj  Ki^jiJ^pog.  Plutarch 
"  in  Mario.)  repafied  the  Rhine,  —  acquired  a 
"  juft  title  to  the  name  of  Cimbri,  which  fignifies 
"  a  band  of  robbers  (ILi^^oug  iTrovo^u^nTi  Ts^iiavoi 
*'  Tag  Mgocg.  Plutarch  in  Mario.  Mg^ix.oi  o^Jj-g 
"  X.CCI   TvKoiVYjjig   01   KijjL^poi,    Strabo,  lib.  vii.) — , 

"  andj more  than  three  centuries  prior  to  the 

'*  Chriftian  sera, — extended  their  conquefts  to — * 
*'  Great  Britain.  —  And  the  Welfli  retain,  in 
*'  their  name,  an  undoubted  mark  of  their  Cim- 
**  brie  extradion." 

And  in  p.  30  thus —  "  When  fome  of  the 
*'  Cimbri  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece, 
"  others  drove  the  ancient  Gael  from  the  Belgic 


'  C.  12.  16,  and  17; 


*'  divifion 
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^'  divifion   of   Gaui— (reperiebat    Csfar    Belgas 

"''  eiTe  ortos  abGermanisRheriuiii  antiquitus  tranf- 

*'  du6los,  propter  loci  fertiliratem  ibi  confedilTe  ; 

.**  GaUofque  qui   ea  loca  incolerenc,  expulilTe. 

^*  lib.  liO-" 

1  have  brought  thefe  two  paiTage's  together,  in 
'order  to  exhibit  by  both  the  Whole  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's    aflertions   and   authorities   upon  this 
fubje6t.     Mr.  Macpherfon  frequently  goes  over 
the  fame  points  again  iri  the  progrefs  of  his  dif- 
quifition,  and  very  ftrangely  negle^ls  to  give  au- 
thorities for  his  aflertions   in  the  fird  inftance, 
but  produces  them  in  the  fecond.   And  the  three 
great  particulars  contained  in  the  extracts  are 
thefe,    That  the   German   Celtce   repafled  the 
Rhine  more   than   300  or    (p  28)    about   270 
years  before  Cbrill ;  That  the  name  of  Cimbri 
\vas   peculiarly  given   on   occafion  of  this  expe- 
dition into  Gaul;   and,  That  Cyrari,    the  indige- 
hous  appellation  of  the  Welfli  at  prefent,  is  a  full 
^roof  of  the  German  Celtce  having  paffed  over 
in  a  large  colony  into  Britain.    Each  (hall  be  the 
fubiecl  of  a  diftin^l  paragraph. 

That  the  German  Celtse  repafTed  the  Rhine 
into  Gaul  at  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  periods 
mentioned  above,  is  the  fird:  point  in  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  deduction  of  his  fecond  colony  into 
Britain.  It  was  this  which  gave  the  firit  motion 
to  the  great  mafs  of  matter  on  the  continent, 
and  occalioned  thofe  vibrations  that  were  fo  fen- 

E  My 
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(ibly  felt  into  the  ifland.  And  yet,  by  a  (Irangc 
unhappinefs,  the  alledged  fdd:  does  not  carry  the 
fmalleft  appearance  of  a  proof  where  it  is  flrft 
mentioned,  and  carries  only  the  appearance  of 
one  where  it  is  mentioned  again.  The  four  firft 
quotations  are  not  intended  to  authenticate  the 
faft  at  all.  Two  of  them  only  affert  the  Gauls 
to  have  been  denominated  Cimbri,  and  the 
others  only  intimate  the  Cimbri  of  Germany  to 
have  been  a(5inally  robbers.  But  none  of  the 
four  in  the  leafl:  afferts  the  remigration  of  the 
German  Celtoe  into  Gaul  at  this  period.  And  in 
p.  :^o  the  only  authority  for  the  fa^l  is  the 
paffcige  from  Caefar,  which  runs  thus  in  the  ori- 
crinal :  Reperiebat  plerofque  Belgas  elTe  ortos  a 
(iermanis  ;  Rhenumo,ue  antiquitus  tranfdudos, 
propter  loci  fertilitatem  ibi  confcdilTe  ;  Gallofque 
qui  ea  loca  incolerent  expuliffe.  But  this  is 
no  proof,  any  more  than  the  quotations  before, 
■that  the  German  Celta?  repailed  the  Rhine  at  this 
period  under  the  name  of  Cimbri.  It  fliews  not 
the  Relgse  to  have  been  German  Celtce  at  all. 
It  Ihews  not  the  Belgce  to  have  been  ever  deno» 
•minated  Cimbri.  And  it  {hews  them  not  to  have 
repaired  the  R.hine  either  300  or  2.70  years  be- 
fore Chrill.  The  Belga^  indeed  crolTed  the  Rhine 
into  Gaul  many  years  before  either  of  thefe  pe- 
riods, fmce  they  penetrated  into  Britain,  as  I 
lliall  fliew  hereafter,  no  lefs  than  350  years  be- 
'fore  Chrift.  .  And  the  Bclgx  certainly  were  not 

the 
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the  people,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  here  intimates 
them  lo  have  been,  and  that  they  muft  have 
been  if  they  were  the  fame  with  Mr.  Macpher- 
ion's  Cimbri.  The  Belgre  never  ''  ravaged  all 
the  regions  lyino-  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Ionian  fea,"  never  "  poured  irrefiftible  armies 
"  into  Greece,  Thracej  and  Macedonia,"  never 
''  cut  to  pieces  all  the  intermediate  nations  be- 
*'  tween  their  original  feats  and  the  Hellefpont," 
never  "  filled  the  lelTer  Afiavvith  their  colonies,'* 
and  never  "  extended  their  conquefls  into  Spain." 
Thefe  mao-nificent  actions  are  attributed  before 
to  the  German  Celt^e  in  general,  under  the 
name  of  Cimbri.  They  are  now  attributed  to 
that  body  of  the  Germans  which  was  particularly 
denominated  Belgce.  And  I  have  previoufly  de- 
monftrated  that  they  belonged  to  neither,  but 
were  wholly  the  exploits  of  the  Native  Gauls  or 
J-roper  Celtse. 

Nor  was  tile  name  of  Cimbri  given  to  the 
Bclgce,  on  occafion  of  their  expedition  back  into 
Gaul.  That  the  Belgce  ever  bore  the  appellation, 
has  not  yet  been  proved  by  Mr.  Macpherfon. 
And  it  was  never  the  mere  appropriated  title  of 
the  German  Celt^  in  general,  or  of  any  diviiion 
of  them  in  particular.  It  was  the  general  and 
common  denomination  of  the  whole  collective 
body  of  the  Celt^.  And  fuch  it  appears  very 
early  on  the  continent.  The  natives  and  refi- 
dents  of  Gaul,  that  I  have  previoufly  Ihewn  to 

E  2  have 
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have  broke  into  Greece,  to  have  attacked  Del- 
phi, and  to  have  ravaged  Afra,  theie  appear  to 
have  been  denominated  equally  Galli,  Celtce, 
Cimmerii,  or  Cimbri.  The  Cekze,  who  are 
^  called  Cimbri,  fayr,  Appian,  encamped  againfl 
Delphi  :  K.:?^oig,  lo^g  A:-/o/x?vc/g  K//xCpo/j,  S7:c 
AcK'potg  a-vgptxjsva'oii  \  Speaking  of  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri,  Plutarch  fays  that  the  Cimmerii 
were  firfc  known  to  the  Greeks  in  former  ages, 
K;///xi^/a)y  to  /XrV  r^y^crjlov  vp*  EAA'/jywv  twv  ^uJohx^L 
yvM's^iv\,oc]i  ^.  The  Gauls,  fays  Diodorus,  who  in 
antient  times  overran  all  Afia,  were  denomi- 
nated Cimmerii :  zv  roig  T^ocKocmg  xpovcig  ji^g  K^iav 
ecTTocorav  KOiJo-:^[.aixovjoig.i  ovoij.cc^o^£v\ig  h  Kifcaspnig  ^. 
And  the  Galatci:  of  the  Greeks,  fays  Jofephus, 
were  formerly  called  Gomarians  ;  lag  pv  vvv  v^'' 
EA?v"//va;y  FaKc^ag  K^Afc'/xjr«^,  rojxapMg  Kiyc^iydc\ 
The  Celt^  of  Germany  therefore  muft,  equally 
with  the  Celtce  of  Greece  and  Afia,  have  carried 
the  name  into  all  the  countries  that  they  con- 
quered. And  it  was  not  any  appropriated  dif- 
t;in£lion  of  the  Celt^  in  Germany  or  in  Greece 

»  P.  1 196.  Amflel.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  495. 

'  P-  355- 

-»  Ant.  lib.  i.  c.  7.     And,  in  confirmation  of  this  palTage 

of  Jofephus,  Mr.  Pezron  has  very  juiUy  remarked,  that  feve- 

ral  others  of  the  antients  have  averted  the  fame,  Euftathius  of 

Antioch  in  his,  Tc.^-.i^  oftj  VcifActftie,,  ts?  vj))  Toc^dlag,  avnrrxjiy 

Jerom  in  his,  Sunt  autem  Gonier,  Galatae— and  Ifidore  in  his, 

Qpmer,  ex  quo  Galatse,  id  elt,  Galli. 

;  from 
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from  the  Celtse  in  Gaul.  It  was  the  flanding: 
fjofnature  of  the  orisiinal  derivation  of  both  from 
the  ftock  of  the  Cimraerii  in  Gaul.  And  it  was 
obvioufly  the  lirft:  and  original  chara^leriflic  of 
that  great  riational  family,  which  was  afterwards 
denominated  Galli  and  Celtse,  Diflinguifhed  by 
the  epithets  of  Galli  and  Celtse  from  their  mode 
and  manner  of  living,  as  I  Ihall  (hew  hereafter  ; 
they  muft  naturally  have  been  diftinguifhed  be- 
fore by  fome  prim:Eval  and  family  appelhuion, 
by  fomething  that  carried  the  note  of  theh' de- 
fcent  from  the  great  patriarch  of  their  line.  And 
fuch  appears  to  be  the  name  of  Cimmerii.  Va- 
rioufly  written  Cimbri, .  Cimmerii,  Cumri, 
Gumri,  and  Gomerite,  it  bears  all  the  marks  of 
an  original  and  hereditary  fignatiire,  and  points 
fully,  as  it  is  exprefsly  referred  by  hiftcry  ',  to 
the  patriarch  Gomer.  — The  name  therefore  did 
not  commence  about  three  centuries  before 
Chrifl:.  It  had  been  a  name  for  ages  before  that 
period.  The  denomination  was  not  given  to  the 
German  Celtre  by  the  Gauls,  for  their  re- entrance 
into  Gaul  at  that  period,  and  as  a  mark  of  ig- 
nominy for  their  devafrations  in  it.  It  was  at 
that  time  the  hereditary  denomination  of  the 
Gauls  themfelves.  And  the  appellation  was  not 
borne  by  the  Belgns,  or  any  or  all  of  the  German 

*  Jofcphus  Ant.  lib.  i.  c.  7.     The  name  is  written  Gumri 
by  LlQU'arch  Hen.  in  the  fixth  century ;  fee  Lhuyd's  Archseol. 

E  3  Celue, 
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Celtze,  as  the  appropriated  name  of  the  Gern 
mans ;  becaufe  it  was  borne  equally  by  the 
Gauls  of  Greece,  the  Gauls  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  Gauls  of  Alia,  and  was  the  one  comprehen,- 
five  title  of  all. 

This  uireftly  accounts  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
fame  name  in  Britain,  without  calling  in  the 
extravagant  and  unwarranted  fuppofition,  that 
the  Celtic  of  North-Germany  fettled  in  the  ifland. 
That  this  fuppofition  is  void  of  any  fupport  in 
hiftory,  is  obvioiis  from  the  management  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon  himfelf,  who  grounds  it  only  oq 
the  name.  "  The  Welfli,"  he  fays  p.  13,  "  re- 
''  tain  in  their  name  an  undoubted  mark  of  their 
*'  Cimbric  extraction."  *'  In  Britain,"  he  fays 
p.  30,  "^  their  very  name  remains,  with  their 
*'  blood,  in  the  Cimbri  of  Wales."  But  I  have 
already  (hewn  the  name  to  have  not  been  the  ap- 
propriated appellation  of  the  German  Celt«, 
but  the  one  univerfal  title  of  the  Gallic,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Grsecian,  and  the  Afiatic  Gauls.  The 
fixed  indigenous  denomination  of  the  Gauls  at 
home,  it  was  carried  with  their  colonies  into  the 
Eafl,  into  Germany,  and  into  Britain.  The 
fixed  indigenous  appellation  of  the  Gauls  abroad, 
it  was  retained  by  them,  equally  as  the  general 
title  of  all  and  as  the  particular  defignatlon  of 
fome.  Thus  one  third  of  the  Gael  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  particutarly  denominated  GalH,  and  one 
third  pf  the  Celt^  in  Qaul  was  diminutively  de- 
3  cominated 
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nominated  Celt^,  in  the  days  of  Csefar '.  And 
the  Gauls  of  AGa  Minor  were  called  Cimme- 
rians, or  Gomerites,  in  the  days  of  Jofephus '. 
Thus,  when  all  the  German  Celt^  were  denomi- 
nated Cimbri  or  Cambri,  there  was  a  nation  of 
Si-Cambri  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  a 
tribe  of  Cimbri  within  the  peninfula  of  Jut- 
land ^^  And  thus  the  common  appellation  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Britain,  is  ftill  retained  by  the  de- 
fcendants  of  three  of  them  in  Wales.  The  Welfh 
therefore  preferve  no  mark  of  their  extraflion 
from  the  German  Celtse,  in  their  prefent  deno- 
mination of  Cymri.  It  is  the  fign  only  of  their 
original  derivation  from  the  Cimmerii  of  Gaul. 
And  Mr.  Macpherfon's  whole  fcheme,  of  a  Cim- 
brie  or  Ceko-Germanic  elfablirtiment  in  the 
ifland,  appears  to  be  entirely  hypothetical  and 
groundlefs. ' 


P.  12,  13.  "  The  firfi:  irruption  of  the  nations 
**  of  the  Northern  Germany  happened,  as  we 
"  have  already  obferved,  more  than  three  cen- 
**  turies  before  the  commencement  of  our  prefent 
*'  a^ra.  About  two  ages  after,  the  Celtse  beyond 
*  •  the  Rhine  threw  another  fleece  of  adventurers, 


*  P.  I.  *  Ant,  lib.  I.  c.  7. 

3    Hiftory  of  Mancheller,  p.  427. 
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"  under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  into  the  regions  of 
"  the  South  (Sexcentefimum  &  quadragefimum 
"  annum  urbs  noftra  agebat  cum  Cimbrorum 
"  audita   funt  arma.  Tacit.  Germ,  g?.)**' 

I  have  produced  this  extrad,  merely  to  point 
out,  how  unfriendly  and  hoflile  Mr.  Macpherfon'5 
own  quotations  would  be  to  his  fyflem,  if  they 
Were  not  a  httle  garbled  by  him.  —  Of  the  two 
irruptions  here  alfcrted,  the  authority  adduced 
for  the  latter  entirely  precludes  the  former.  Tlie 
paflage  is  crippled  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  quota- 
tion.    In   the  oviginal  it   runs   thus.     Proximi 
Oceano  Cimbri,  parva  nunc  civitas,  fed  gloria 
ingens — .  Sexcentefimum  et  quadragefimum  an- 
num urbs  noflra  agebat,  cum  primtm  Cimbrorum 
audita  funt  arma.     This  therefore   was  the  firft 
irruption   of    the    Cimbri    into    the   South  of 
Europe.     And  Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  quotation, 
when  it  is  reftored  to  its    original    perfeffion, 
cxprefsly  declares  it  to  have  been  the  firfl. 


These  are  all  the  parts  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
great  argument  in  favour  of  a  German-Celtic 
colony  fettling  in  the  ifland.  And  every  part, 
we  fee,  aiferts  fome  faa  that  is  not  true,  or  der 

duces 
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gi'uees'  foiiie  reafoning  that  is  not  jufl,  The 
whole  therefoi^e  is  one  lyft-em  of  Error.  And  the 
€xiilqace  of  a  fecond  colony  in  Britain,  as  diflirufi 
jprom  the  Gael  of  the  lirft  and  the  Belg^  of  the 
third^  appears  to  be  totally  UBgronndec?.  In  al| 
the  arguments  but  one,  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
confounded  che  German  with  the  Proper  Celtse, 
though  the  very  fcope  and  purpofe  of  his  argu- 
ments necellarily  led  him  to  diflinguifti  accu- 
rately between  them.  And  in  that  one  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  confounded  the  Cimbri  widi 
the  Belg^.  Having  accompanied  the  German 
Celt^e,  or  the  Cimbri,  in  ail  their  imaginary 
expeditions  acrofs  the  continent  of  Europe,  we 
find  them  at  laft  dwindled  down  into  the  Bele«, 
who  had  never  been  mentioned  before,  and  to 
whom  the  preceding  quotations, 'even  as  inter- 
polated and  garbled  by  Mr.  Macpherfon's  own 
inadvertency  and  prejudice,  have  not  the  fmallefl 
reference.  Having  through  various  pages  enr 
gaged  the  Germans  in  incurfions  which  they 
never  made,  and  in  ravages  which  they  never 
committed,  Mr.  Macpherfon  at  lafc  attributes 
them  to  a  fmall  body  of  the  Germ.ans,  the  Belgje, 
whofe  only  incurfion  was  from  the  German  to 
the  Gallic  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  whofe  only  ra- 
vages were  confined  to  a  corner  of  Gaul.  And 
the  whole  account,  as  the  reader  muft  already 
Jiayt  obferved,  is  fupported   by  a  train  of  the 

mo§ 
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moft  extraordinary  inaccuracies,  involuntary 
mifquotations,  unintended  perverfions,  and  mif- 
taken  reafonings,  that  perhaps  ever  occurred 
within  fo  Ihort  a  compafs,  in  the  writings 
of  a  man  of  learning,  tafle,  and  difcern- 
men^. 


III. 

CONCERNING  THE  THIRD  COLONY 
THAT  MR.  MACPHERSON  BRINGS 
INTO    BRITAIN. 


PAG.  31.  *' The  Cimbri  who  remained  in 
*'  Gaul  became  [came]  afterwards  [after 
"  the  paffage  of  others  into  Britain]  to  be  diflin- 
"  guilhed  by  the  name  of  Belgze.  As  that  ap- 
*'  pellation  carries  reproach  in  its  meaning,  it  is 
**  likely  that  it  was  impofed  on  that  warlike 
"  nation  by  the  Gael  whom  they  had  expelled 

"  from 
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^*  from  their  territories.  Balge  or  Balgen,  in 
f  the  ancient  Celtic  fignified  a  fpotted  or  party- 
**  coloured  herd,  and,  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe, 
**  a  mixed  people,  or  an  aggregate  of  many 
"  tribes.  The  name  alludes  either  to  Belgium's 
"  being  peopled  promifcuoufly  by  the  German 
*'  tribes,  or  to  the  unavoidable  mixture  of  the 
^*  Celtic  colonies  beyond  the  Rhine  with  the 
*'  Sarmat^e  of  the  Ealt  and  North." 

We  are  told  before,  in  p.  lo,  "  that  the  German 
"  Celt^  re-palTed  the  Rhine,  committed  terrible 
"  devaftations,  and  acquired  a  juft  title  to  the 
*'  name  of  Cimbri,  which  fignifies  a  band  of 
"  robbers."  And  we  are  here  told,  that  the 
Cimbri  were  diftinguifhed  in  Gaul  by  the  name 
of  Belgs.  The  Gael,  that  had  been  expelled 
from  their  own  territories,  muft  have  been  the 
perfons  that  gave  them  the  appellation  of  Cimbri 
or  Robbers.  And  yet  they  are  here  reprefented 
as  giving  them  the  name  of  Belg«.  The  former 
Was  a  ftrong  brand  upon  their  national  charafter, 
and  a  lively  mark  of  the  refentment  of  the 
injured  Gael.  And  yet  it  is  here  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fuperfeded  foon  afterwards  by  a  title  from 
the  fame  injured  people,  that  carries  little  or  no 
reproach  with  it.  —  But  this  derivation  of  the 
names  of  Cimbri  and  Belgce  is  all  as  imaginary, 
as  the  reiting  a  momentous  point  of  hiftory 
upon  fuch  precarious  deductions  is  weak  and 
tjifling.     The  German  Celtse,  as  I  have  Ihewed 

before. 
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before,  mufl  neceifarily  have  carried  the  name 
of  Cimbri  with  them  acrofs  the  Rhine  into  Ger- 
many, and  have  brought  it  with  them  into  Gaul 
again.     And  the  name  of  Belgse  appears  not  to 
have  been  given    in  Gaul,  and  feems  to  have 
been  borne  in  Germany.     C^efar  fays,  plerofque 
Belgas  eife  ortos  a  Germanis,  Rhenumque  anti- 
quitus  tranfdu6los  —  ibi   confedifle,  Gallofque — > 
expulilTe  :  where  we  have  not  the  leafl  intima- 
tion of  any    change   in  the    name  upon   their 
paiUng  into  Gaul,  and  where  they  feem  to  have 
borne  the  fame  appellation  on  the  German  as  on 
the  Gallic  fide  of  the  Rhine.     And,  wherever  it 
was  given  or  aifumed,  it  was  certainly  no  title  of 
reproach,  becaufe  the  Belg^  appear  univerfally 
acknowledging  it  for  their  own  on  the  Continent, 
in  Britain,  and  in  Ireland.     This  therefore  en- 
tirely fets  afide  the  indiflinft.and  forced  etymo- 
logy of  Mr.  Macpherfon,  becaufe  it  carries   a 
reproach  in  its  meaning.     And  the  name  mufl 
be  derived  from  forae  principle  of  din.in(5i:ion, 
that  was  admitted  by  the  Belg^e  as  well  as  their 
neighbours,  and  will  adapt  itfelf  to  their  condition 
either  in    Germany   or   in   Gaul.     The  Belgje 
pretty    certainly   lived,   before   their  mJgration 
into  Gaul,  immediately  on   the  German  fide  of 
the  Rhine.     And  as  they  and  their  neighbours 
ipufl  have  been  all  equally  Celtic  ',  the  name 

'  See  hereafter  for  the  Belga?. 
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rnufl:  have  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  hin- 
guage.  They  were  a  large  ailociation  of  tribes 
in  Gaul  J  and  mull  therefore  have  been  the  fame 
in  Germany  '.  They  had  feized  no  lefs  than  one 
third  of  all  Gaul " ;  And  they  mufl  therefore 
have  been  very  confiderable  for  their  power  in 
Germany.  And  the  name  of  Belg  feems  to  have 
been  highly  chara^leriftic  of  their  greatncfs, 
as  Bale  in  Irifli  fignifies  Strong  or  Mighty.  This 
Etymon  at  leaft  does  not,  like  Mr.  Macpherfon's, 
violate  any  proprieties  of  criticifm.  It  confronts 
no  evidence  of  records.  And  it  is  not  made 
either  the  buttrefs  or  the  bafis  of  any  vifionary 
fyflem  in  hiflory. 


^'2,-i  33*  "  The  Cel to-Germanic  tribes,  who 
"  had  driven  the  old  Gael  from  Belgium,  fettling 
*'  in  that  divifion  of  Gaul,  rofe,  in  procefs  of 
"  time,  into  a  variety  pf  petty  ftates.  Each  of 
"  thefe,  fome  time  before  the  arrival  of  Caefar, 
"  fent  colonies  into  Britain.— It  k  difficult  to 
"  afcertain  the  aera  of  this  third  migration  from 
*'  the  continent." 

The  Belg^  are  afferted  by  Mr.  Macpherfon 
to  have  made  two  migrations  into  Britain,  and 
to  have  fettled  two  colonies  in  the  ifland,  one 

*  Cn?far  p.  34.  *  Csefsr  p.  i. 
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under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  and  the  Other  under 
the  appellation  of  Beigce.  The  exiftence  of  the 
former  incident  I  have  already  demonllrated  td 
be  merely  vifionary.  But  the  latter  is  real* 
Mr.  Mp.cpherfon  however,  in  dividing  one  mi- 
gration and  one  eolony  into  tvvo,  has  even  thrown 
an  air  of  fiftion  and  falfity  over  the  truth. 

As  the  Belgze  were  broken  into  various  tribes 
when  they  croffed  the  RhinCj  they  mud  already 
have  formed  a  variety  of  petty  ftates.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  Csefar's  account  of  them. 
When  he  enquired  cF  the  Rhemi  concerning 
their  neighbours  the  Belgse,  quai  civitates,  quan- 
tseque  in  armis  eifent,  et  quid  in  bello  pofrenr4 
He  reperiebat,  plerofque  Beigas  efle  ortos  a  Ger- 
manis,  that  mod  of  their  civitates  or  tribes  were 
derived  from  Germany,  the  Bellovaci,  the 
Suefliones,  the  Nervii,  and  the  Attrebates,  thei 
Amblani,  the  Morini,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Ca- 
letes,  the  Velocaifes,  the  Veromandui,  and  the 
Atuatici ;  and  that  the  other  ftates  were  native 
Germans,  Condrufos,  Eburones,  C^raefos,  Pce- 
manos,  qui  uno  nomine  Germani  appellantur  '. 
There  was  no  need  therefore  of  any  interval  o£ 
time  after  the  invafion  of  Gaul  by  the  Belg^e, 
to  reduce  them  into  various  ftates.      Alreadv  re- 

J 

duced,  they  therefore  ranged  as  diftin^H:  tribes 
in   Germany,   and   therefore  fettled  as   diftin£^ 

'  P.  33  and  34, 
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communities  in  Gaul.  Nor  did  each  of  thefe 
ftates  fend  colonies  into  Britain.  The  number 
of  Bel2:ic  communities  in  Gaul  was  12.  And 
the  number  of  Belgic  colonies  in  Britain  was 
only  5.  Thefe  were  the  Cantii  of  Kent,  the 
Regni  of  SuiTex,  the  Proper  Belg^  of  Hamp- 
Ihire  and  Wiltfliire,  the  Durotriges  of  Dorfet- 
fhire,  and  the  Damnonii  of  Devonfhire.  And 
thefe  afterwards  planted  a  new  colony,  under 
the  name  of  Trinovantes,  in  the  counties  of  Mid- 
dlefex  and  ElTex. 


P.  33.  "It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  cera  of 
this  third  migration  from  the  continent.  Wc 
"  ought  to  place  it  perhaps  half  a  century  prior 
"  to  the  arrival  of  Casfar.  Divitiacus,  King  of 
*^  the  Sueffiones,  who  flouriftied  before  that 
great  commander,  may  probably  have  tranf- 
planted  from  Gaul  thofe  tribes  in  Britain  over 
*'  whom  he  reigned." 

When  the  Belgse  made  their  imaginary  mi- 
gration into  Britain,  under  the  name  of  Cimbri, 
about  three  centuries  before  Chrift,  they  arc 
fuppofed  to  have  pafled  over  into  the  ifland  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival  in  Gaul.  "  Def- 
*'  crying,  from  their  new  fettlements,  the  ifland 
**  of  Britain,  they  palTed  the  narrow  channel 
"  which  divides  it  from  the  continent  '."    Their 

'    P,  JO. 
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fecond  migration  into  Britain,  under  the  name 
of  BelgJTj  is  pufned  two  centuries  lower,  in 
order  to  make  it  diflinft  and  fcparate  from  the 
Other.  But  as  they  only  made  one  of  thefe  ex- 
peditions into  the  iiland,  fo  this  was  begun  as 
early  as  gi-  centuries  before  Chrift.  That  inva- 
Iilable  C()lle6lor  of  antient  notices^  Richard  of 
Cirencefter,  here  throws  a  remarkable  light  upon 
the  dark  period  of  the  Britiili  hiftory.  A.  M* 
3650.  Has  terras  intrarunt  Belgce — and,  Ejecli  a 
Belgis  Britones '.  And  the  Belg£E  were  cer- 
tainly not  tranfplanted  by  Divitiacus  into 
Britain.  They  had  been  fettled  about  250 
years  in  the  ifland,  when  Divitiacus  came  over 
into  it.  Apud  Suelliones,  fays  Casfar,  fuiffe  regem 
noflra  etiam  memoria  Divitiacura,  totius  Gallies 
potentiffimum,  qui,  quum  magna^  partis  harura 
regionum,  turn  etiam  Britannice,  imperium  ob- 
tinuerit  ""*  He  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  thb 
continental  and  the  ifland  Belg£E.  And,  bringing 
over  a  large  Reinforcement  of  the  former,  he 
enabled  the  latter  to  extend  their  poffefTions 
into  the  interiour  regions  of  the  country.  Cunl 
exercitu  in  hoc  regnum  tranfiit  Rex  ^duorum 
[[SuelTionum]  Divitiacus,  m-agnaraque  £Jus  partem 
fubegit  y.  The  poiTeffions  of  the  Belgs,  before 
the  coming  of  Diviiiacus,  in  all  probability  ex*- 

'  p.  i*         p.  34.       3  p.  50. 
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tended,  as  I  have  fliewn  already  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Manchefler,  over  Kent  and  a  fmali  part  of 
Middlefex,  over  Suflex,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  Hampftiire  and  Wikiliire,  over  Dorfetfliire, 
Devonfliire,  and  a  part  of  Cornwall.  And  he 
fubdued  the  reft  of  Middlefex,  and  all  Effcx, 
all  Surrey,  the  reft  of  Hamplhire,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Berkftiire,  the  reft  of  Wiltflilre, 
the  remainder  of  Cornwall,  all  Somerfetftiire,  and 
the  South-Weft  of  Gloucefterfhire  ', — The  £era 
of  the  Bclgic  migration  into  Britain  then  is  here 
afcertained,  and  ftiewn  to  have  been,  not  **  half 
*'  a  century,"  but  three  centuries,  "  prior  to  the 
"  arrival  of  Casfar."  And  Divitiacns  is  Ihewn  not 
to  "  have  tranfpbnted  from  Gaul  thofe  tribes  in 
*'  Britain  over  whom  he  reigned,"  but  onlv  to 
have  brought  over  an  army,  and  to  have  ou!v 
made  Tome  additions  to  the  previous  poiTclhons  of 
the  Belgap. 


This  is  the  ft'.ort  fam  of  Mr.  Macpherfon';? 
arguments  for  a  third  colony  in  Britain.  As  the 
proof  of  a  colony  of  Bclgx  in  the  iiland,  the  ar- 

'  Iliftorj-of  Mancheller,  p.  60,  61,  and  412,  413, 
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gument  carries  every  convi£lioii  with  it.  But  as 
the  proof  of  a  third  colony,  as  a  proof  that  the 
Belgoe  firft  fettled  in  Britain  under  their  own 
name  about  a  century  only  before  Chriil,  it  h 
equally  erroneous  and  trifling*. 


CHAF, 
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CHAP.    II. 


TH  U  S  far  I  have  attended  minutely  to  the 
motions  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Cehae  on  the 
continent.  I  have  demonftrated  his  account  of 
them,  I  think,  to  be  one  grofs  peiverfion  of  the 
real  hijftory.  And  I  fhall  now  follow  him  into 
the  ifland.  By  difproving  the  incidents  and 
reafonings,  from  which  he  deduces  the  origin  of 
three  colonies  in  Britain,  I  have  difproved  the 
exigence  of  them  already.  But  I  fliall  flill  purfue 
him  through  all  his  reafonings  and  fads  in  the 
ifland,  and  endeavour  to  unravel  the  one  and  to 
overthrow  the  other,  with  the  fame  refpe<5l  to 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  and  with  the  fame  fidelity  tp 
rruth. 


I.    CON- 
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I. 


CONCERNING  THE  POSITION,  iMANNERS, 
AND  TRANSACTIONS  OF  MR.  ?»'iAC- 
PHERSON's  three  colonies  in  BRI- 
TAIN. 


iAG.  32.  "  When  the  Romans  carried  their 
*'  arms  into  Britain,  the  whole  illand  was 
**  polTeffed  by  three  nations  fprung  originally, 
''  though  at  very  different  periods,  from  the  Gael 
"  of  the  continent." 

Let  us  examine  this  pofition  by  the  account  of 
him,  who  was  the  firil  Roman  that  carried  his 
arms  into  Briiain,  and  who  is  the  moll:  accurate  , 
difllneuiilier  of  the  <yenerai  divifions  of  the  Bri- 
tons.  Britannic^  pars  interior,  he  fays,  ab  iis 
incolitur,  quos  natos  in  infula  ipsa  ?nemorid  pro- 
ditum  dicunt :  maritima  pars  ab  iis  qui  —  ex 
Bel2;is  tranfierant '.  Here  we  fee  the  iiland,  not 
partitioned,  like  Gaul,  into  three  divifions,  bqt 


?  Csfar,  p.  8?, 
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broken  only  into  two.  Here  we  fee  the  iflanders, 
not  divided,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  divided 
them,  into  Gael,  Cimbri,  and  Belgce  ;  but  dif- 
tinguidied  merely  into  Belgje  and  Aborigines. 
The  Belgas  were  known  to  have  palTed  lately  and 
recently  from  the  continent,  in  comparifon  with 
the  Aborigines,  though  they  came  300  years 
before  Cccfar.  And  the  Aborigines  had  been 
all  of  them  many  ages  before,  all  of  them  im- 
memorially,  fettled  in  the  ifland.  The  affertioii 
of  Mr.  Macpherfon,  therefore,  is  direcStly  in  the 
face  of  hiifory.  And,  when  the  Romans  carried 
their  arms  into  Britain,  the  whole  country  was 
pofTefTcd  only  by  two  great  divifions  of  people. 

—  "  The  Cimbri,  -—  retiring  from  the  pref- 
''  fure  of  thefe  new  invaders  [the  Belgse],  pof- 
"  feifed  the  country  to  the  Well  of  the  Severne, 
*'  and  that  which  extended  from  the  Humber  to 
"  the  Tweed.  The  Gael,  under  the  general 
"  name  of  Caledonians,  inhabited  the  reft  of  the 
"  ifland  to  the  extremity  of  the  North.** 

The  whole  fouthern  region  of  the  ifland,  from 
the  Britifli  Channel  to  the  Humber  and  from  the 
Severne  to  the  German  ocean,  is  here  configned 
over  to  the  Belga?.  And  this  is  done,  equally  with- 
out any  pretence  of  authority,  and  in  direct  op- 
pofltion  to  proof.  Any  perfon,  that  has  the 
leaft  acquaintance  with  the  interior  difpofltion  of 
the  ifland  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,   mull  know 

F  3  this 
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this  to  be  utterly  tulfe.  Ciefar,  as  I  have  quoted 
him  immediately  above,  exprefsly  afTerts  the 
Belgae  to  have  been  confined  to  the  foutherii 
coaft.  Britannice  pars  in'encn-  ab  iis  quos  nates 
m  iniula  ipsa  memoria  proditum  dicunt:  Marit'wia 
pars  ab  J  is  qui  — ;■  ex  Belgis  tranfierant.  And  {o 
far  were  the  Belgas  from  advancing  their  poffef- 
fions  up  to  the  Humber,  that  they  a^lually 
carried  them  very  little  beyond  the  Thames '. 
Thus  unhappy  is  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  every  ftep 
that  he  takes,  on  his  entrance  upon  the  Interior 
Hiftory  of  Britain. 


P.  g;,.  34.  "  This  iuperior  civilization  [of 
"  the  Belgje]  rendered  them  objeiTts  of  depreda- 
"  tion  to  the  Cimbri  — .  They  made  frequent  in- 
"  curfions  into  the  Belgic  dominions ;  and  it  was 
"  from  that  circumftance  that  the  Cimbri  be- 
*'  yond  the  Humber  derived  their  name  of  Bri- 
"  games,  which  fignifies  a  race  of  freebooters- 
*^  and  plunderers  (On  kii  donna  ce  nom  a  caufe 
**  des  pillages  qu'il  faifoit  far  les  terres  de  fes 
*'  voifins.  BRIGAND  on  BRIGANT,  Brigand, 
*'  Pillard,  Voleur  de  Grand-Chemin.  Bullet 
"  Memoires  fur  la  iang.  Celt.  tom.  i.)."  2 

*  See  Kiftory  of  Manchefler,  p.  412,  413. 
2  So  in  Dr.  Macpherfon  the  Brigantes   are  InterpreteJ 
Robbers,  p.  11?. 
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The  only  reafon,  for  Mr.  Macpherfon's  fixing 
the  Cimbri  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed, 
as  well  as  in  Wales,  was  obvioufly  tlie  antient 
and  prefent  appellation  of  Cumberland  in  one 
part  of  it.  And  the  only  ground,  for  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's aflerting  the  incuriions  of  the  Cimbri 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Belgce,  was  the  appel- 
lation of  Brigantes  in  another.  Upon  fuch  flight 
fprings  does  the  vafl  machine  of  this  hiftory 
move.  But,  as  the  Belgs  never  extended  their 
polfeffions  to  the  Humber,  the  Cimbri  beyond 
it  could  not  poflibly  make  incurfions  into  them. 
And,  even  if  they  could,  as  thofe  invafions  were 
made  equally  by  their  brethren  of  Wales  as  by 
them,  their  brethren  mull  equally  with  them 
have  obtained  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  Bri- 
gantes. 

But  the  Brigantes  were  not  denominated  at  all 
from  any  incuriions  to  the  South  of  the  Humber. 
They  made  none  that  appear  in  hiftory.  Able  as 
we  are  to  difcover  their  expeditions  into  Lan- 
calhire,  Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  Anandale, 
and  Chefliire  ',  we  have  not  one  trace  of  any  into 
the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham.  And 
the  name  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Britons  of 
Yorkihire  and  Durham.  It  was  equally  the  name 
of  fome  of  the  Celtic  fettlers  on  the  Alps  ^,  of 


*  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  8,  and  104,  10^. 

*  Strabo,  p.  316.  Amltel.  and  fee  p.  190  alfo. 
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fome  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Belg«  to  the  South  of 
the  Humber,  and  of  all  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Gael 
to  the  North  of  the  Tweed.  Calgacus,  a  native 
Briton,  calls  the  Iceni,  the  Trinovantes,  and  the 
CaiTii,  all  that  united  in  the  great  revolt  under 
Boadicea,  by  the  general  name  of  Brigantes : 
Brigantes,  femina  duce,  exurere  coloniam,  ex- 
pugnare  caflra,  &c. '.  And  Paufanias,  fpeaking 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  CaledonianSj  equally 
calls  them  all  Brigantes  '. 

This  name  then  could  not  poffibly  be  given  to 
the  Britons  of  Yorklliire,   becaufe  of  their  fre- 
quent incurfions  to   the  South  of  the  Humber. 
They  made   none.    And   the  name  was  given 
equally  to  others,  and  e\en  to  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
own  plundered  Belgse.     It  was  in  truth  the  ge- 
neral appellation  of  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of  Bri- 
tain.    The  name   of  Cyniri  was  brought  with 
the  firfl  colonids  into  the  ifland,   the  hereditary 
appellation  of  their  anceftors  on  the   continent. 
But  the  name  of  Brigantes  v/as  conferred  upon 
them  in  confequence  of  their  palTage  hito  it,  and 
was  the  natural  iignature  of  their  feparation  from 
their  brethren  in  Gaul  ^     And  it  was  therefore 
the  equal  appellation  of  thofe  Celtse,  who  had 
migrated  from  the  reft  by  eroding  the  channel 

*  Agric.  Vit.  c.  31. 

»  Hiflory  of  MancheHer,  p.  9,  10.  and  454, 

5  Hiltory  of  Maiichefter,  p.  9,  10. 
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into  Britain,  and  of  thofe  who  had  fequeflered 
themfelves  from  the  reft  among  the  mountains 
and  vallies  of  the  Alps. — Nor  was  the  name  of 
Brigantes  confined  merely  to  the  Aboriginal  tribes 
of  the  ifland.  It  was  extended  equally  to  the 
communities  of  the  Belgae  within  it.  The  Bel- 
gic  Trinovantes  are  included  by  Galgacus,.  to- 
gether with  the  Iceni  and  the  Callii,  under  the 
general  defignation  of  Brigantes.  And  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Belgse  in  Britain  were  therefore  ex- 
prefsly  denominated,  as  a  nation  on  the  conti- 
nent, that  was  inclofed  on  three  fides  from  the 
reft  of  the  Gauls  by  the  Soane  and  riie  Rhone, 
equally  was,  the  AUo-Brog-es,  or  the  fequeftered 
and  leparated  Gauls- '. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth,  but  it  has  been  little 
attended  to  by  the  tribe  of  etymologifls  from 
Bochart  to  Mr.  Macpherfon,  that  names  defcrip- 
tive  of  national  manners  cannot  pofllbly  be  the 
original  appellations  of  any  people.  They  re- 
fult  from  the  intercourfe  and  experience  of  the 
Hates  around  them,  and  are  the  natural  expref- 
fions  of  their  pafiions  and  feelings.  And  they 
muft  therefore  in  their  own  nature,  not  be  pri- 
mary, but  pofterior,  denominations  ;  not  the 
names  under  which  the  nations  originally  fettled 
in  their  own  poirefijions,  but  thofe  which  were 

*  See  Hiftory  of  Manchelter,  p.  9,  and  Csefar,  p.  4  and  6. 
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impofed  upon  them  afterwards,  when  they  en« 
croached  upon  the  poffeflions  of  others.  Hence 
the  name  of  Brigantes  came  to  fignify,  on  the 
comment  and  in  the  ifland,  a  turbulent  plun- 
derhis:  race  of  men  '.  Hence  the  name  of  Chii- 
bri  acquired  the  fame  fignification  in  Germany". 
And  thus  the  names  of  the  Cekic  Ambrones 
and  Gael  finally  funk  into  mere  words  of  re- 
proach, and  came  to  import,  even  among  the 
Celt«  and  the  Gael  of  this  ifland,  the  Ferocious 
and  the  Stranger . 


P.  32.  "  The  Cimbri  —  pofrcfTed  the  country 
"  to  the  Well  of  the  Severne,  and  that  which 
"  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed. 
"  The  Gael,  under  the  general  name  of  CaJe- 
'*  donians,  inhabited  the  reft  of  the  iiland  to  the 
extremity  of  the  North." 

I  have  already  demonftrated  this  divifion  of 
the  ifland  to  be  direflly  contrary  to  hiftory,  as  it 
refpe^ls  the  Belgse.  I  ftiall  now  endeavour  to 
prove  it  equally  wrong,  as  it  rclpe^ts  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Gael. 


(( 


'  See  Strabo,  p.  316  ;  and  Camden,  p.  556.  Edit.  1607. 
"^   Plutarch,  p.  495.  vol.  ii. 

^  See  Hirtory  of  Mancheller,  p.  429,  for  Ambrones :  and 
the  Irifli  call  a  ilranger  and  an  enemy  Gad  atprefent. 

The 
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The  names  of  Gael  and  Cimbri  were  not  ap- 
propriated, as  our  author  has  apppropriated  them 
from  the  beginning.  Gael  was  not  the  diftin- 
guifliing  appellation  of  the  Caledonians  from  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Belg^.  And  Cimbri  was  not  the 
diilinguifhing  appellation  c^  the  Wellh  and  the 
Brigantes  from  the  Bclgse  and  the  Gael.  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  Belg^e  were  denominated  Cimbri, 
and  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Belg^e  and  Cimbri  were 
denominated  Gael. 

I  have  previoufly  Ihewn  the  name  of  Cymri 
to  have  been  the  great  hereditary  diflinftion  of 
the  Gauls  upon  the  continent,  and  to  have 
been  carried  with  them  into  all  their  conquefts. 
There  I  have  fliewn  it  to  have  been  retained, 
equally  as  the  general  title  of  all  their  tribes, 
and  as  the  particular  defignation  of  fome.  And 
it  was  not  retained  in  our  own  iHand,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  fuppofes,  merely  by  the  natives  of 
Wales  and  the  Britons  of  Brigantia.  It  was 
equally  the  name  of  a  nation  in  the  South-Well 
of  Somerfetfhire  and  the  North-Eafl  of  Corn- 
wall. In  hoc  brachio,  qucc  [quodj  interraiflione 
Uxellce  amnis  Heduorum  regioni  protenditur, 
fita  eft  regio  Cim.brorum  '.  And  the  name 
appears  plainly,  not  to  have  been  continued  as 
a  particular  appellation  from  the  beginning,  but 
to  have  been  taken  up  at  different  periods  by 
different  tribes,  even  in  fuperfedence  of  their 

*  Richard  p.  20.  and  Hidory  of  Manchefler,  p.  6r. 

own 
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own  previous  appellations,  when  they  waiited 
to  dillinguifli  thernrelves  from  their  enemies 
around  them.  Thus  the  Cimbri  of  Somerfet- 
Ihire  and  Cornwall  were  poffeil  of  the  appella- 
tion before  the  Romans  arrived  in  the  illand, 
becaufe  they  were  clofely  ikirted  by  their  ene- 
mies, the  Be!g£e  of  Cornwall,  Devonfiiire,  Dor- 
fetfliire,  and  Somerfetfliire  \  The  Voluntii  of 
Brigantia  in  the  6th  century,  Vv^hcn  they  were 
prelTed  by  the  Saxons  from  the  Eafl:,  l.iid  afidc 
the  appellation  by  which  they  had  been  dillin- 
guifhed  for  ages,  and,  as  the  Welili  Cym.ri  is 
colloquially  pronounced  Cumri,  denominated 
themfelves  Cumbri  '■ ;  and  the  principal  part  of 
their  country  is  called  Cumberland  at  prefent. 
And  the  Silures,  the  Dimeta^,  and  the  Ordovices, 
of  Wales,  in  the  later  ages  of  their  Empire, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Saxons  on  every 
lide,  threw  off  their  former  appellations  entirely, 
and  have  ever  fmce  diflinguillied  themfelves  by 
the  generical  appellation  of  Cyrari. 

The  names  of  Cymri  and  of  Gael  are  both 
equally  the  general  defignations  of  the  Celta% 
The  former  related  only  to  the  Patriarch  of  the 

'  HlAcry  of  Manchelter,  p.  6r,  and  4x3. 

"*  Hence  Llomarch  Hean,  a  nobleman  of  VoUintia,  and  a. 
writer  of  the  6th  century,  fiyliig  with  many  others  from  the 
Saxons  of  the  North  into  Shroplhire,  calls  it  the  paradife  of 
the  Cumbrians,  Pouys  ParaduysGumri  (Lhuyds  Archxologia, 
under  Llowarch). 

Line ; 
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Line;  but  the  latter,  as  I  (liall  fhcw  hereafter,  to 
the  refidence  of  his  pofterity  among  the  wilds 
and  woodlands  of  Gaul.  Denominated  Gael 
upon  the  continent,  the  colonifls  continued  the 
name  in  the  ifland.  And  it  furvives  not,  as  Mr. 
Macpherfon  uniformly  imagines,  folely  in  that 
name  of  Gael  which  the  Irifli  and  Highlanders 
reciprocally  give  themfelves.  It  furvives,  as  I 
have  fliewed  before,  in  the  name  of  Gathel, 
which  is  equally  pronounced  Gael,  and  was  once 
equally  the  appellation  of  the  Iriili,  the  High^ 
landers,  and  the  Wellli.  And  it  furvives  alfo 
in  the  name  of  WeKh,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Provincials  being  repeatedly  denominated  in  gene- 
ral Bryt-Walas,  Wilfc,  or  Welfli,  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  ;  the  Britons  of  Kent,  the  Britons  of 
Suffex,  the  Britons  of  Hampfliire,  the  Britons 
of  Dorfetfiiire,  the  Britons  of  Wihlhire,  the 
Britons  of  Bedfordfhire,  the  Britons  of  Somer- 
fetfliire,  the  Britons  of  Chefnire,  and  the  Bri- 
tons of  Clydifdale  in  Scotland,  being  all  dif- 
tinftly  particularized  in  the  Chronicle  as  Wealas, 
Walen,  or  Bryt- Wealas  ;  and  the  Britons  of  Gal- 
loway, Wales,  and  Cornwall  retaining  the  ap- 
pellation at  prefent  ',     Thefe  are  fuch  obvious 

»  See  Hlflory  of  IManchefler,  p.  437.-111  p.  i.  of  the 
Sax.  Chron.  the  Britons  are  called  Britifh  or  Wilfh,  in  p.  2. 
the  Britons  that  oppofed  Ca;far's  paflage  over  the  Thames  are 
(.ailed  Brytwalas,  in  p.  7.  all  the  Provincials  to  the  South  ot 
Beverus's  Wall  arc  named  Brytwalum,   and  in  p.  1 1  and  1 2. 

relicks 
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rellcks  of  the  name  of  Gael,  fcattered  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  ifland,  that  it  is  very  fur- 
prizing  Mr.  Macpherfon  ihould  ever  have 
thought  of  appropriating  the  name  to  the  Irifli 
and  the  Highlanders, 

The  Welfh  then,  who  from  their  name  of 
Cymri  are  inferred  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  to  be 
a  diftinft  colony  from  the  Gael,  may  with  greater 
reafon  be  inferred  from  their  names  of  Gathcl 
and  of  Welfli,  to  be  abfolutely  the  fame  with 
them.  And  the  nairje  of  Wales,  which  has 
been  univerfaliy  affirmed  by  the  Engliili  criticks 
to  have  been  impofed  upon  the  country  by  the 
Saxons,  and  as  univerfaliy  agreed  by  the  Welfh 
to  have  been  never  acknowledged  by  their 
countrymen,  actually  appears  the  acknowledged 
appellation  of  the  region  as  early  as  the  6th 
century,  and  in  the  poems  of  a  Wejfl).  Bard ; 

Eu  Ner  a  folant, 
Eu  hiaith  a  gad  want, 
Eu  tir  a  gollant, 

Ond  gwyllt  Wallia  '; 

actually  all  the  Provlncids,  all  from  the  Friths  to  the  Brirlfh 
Channel,  are  denominated  Brytvvalas  and  E<ytw;ilana.  The 
Welfii  of  Kent  are  repeatedly  jnfntioi.ed  in  p.  1 4,  of  Suflej. 
f'.vice  in  p.  14,  of  Kampfhire  p.  i^,  of  Durletihiie  p.'2  v 
(See  Carte,  p.  226.  V.  I.),  of  Wiltfliiie  p.  20,  of  Bedfordlhire 
p.  22,  of  SomerfetJhire  p.  39,  of  Chertiire  p,  25,  and  of 
C'rydii»lale  p.  83  and  1 10. 

*  Talkiun,  aa  cited  by  Mr.  Wynne  in  Gent.  Mag.  for  July 
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They  (hall  fill!  praife  their  Maker, 
They  Ihall  Hil!  keep  their  language, 
They  fliall  fliii  be  deprived  of  their  lands. 

Except  uncultivated  Wales. 

The  Belg£e»  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  flill 
more  difl:in£l,  and  were  aftually  very  different, 
from  the  Gael,  yet,  being  equally  derived  with 
them  from  Gaul,  bear  equally  the  appellation 
of  Gael ;  the  Belgie  being  all  denominated  in 
general,  like  a  tribe  on  the  continent  of  Gaul, 
Allo-Broges,  or  the  Galli  Brigantes,  amongll 
the  antients ;  and  the  Belgse  of  Kent,  Suffex, 
Hampfhire,  Dorfetihire,  Wiltlhire,  and  Somerfet- 
fhire,  being  all  fpecifically  denominated  Weal- 
as  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The  Cymri  and 
the  Belgse  are  both  denominated  Gael,  with  the 
Iriih  and  the  Highlanders.  And  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon's  Belgse  I  have  fliewn  before  to  have  been 
alfo  denominated  CImbri,  with  the  Welfli.  The 
name  therefore,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  fele6ls 
as  the  diflinguiililng  mark  of  his  2d  colony 
from  his  ift  and  3d,  appears  to  have  been 
common  to  his  3d  and  2d.  And  the  name, 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  alTigns  as  the  fure  fig- 
nature  of  his  I  ft,  appears  to  have  been  familiar 
to  all  the  three, 

1770,  and  alfo  in  a  Pamphlet  on  the  Welfli  language  printed 
?.  tew  years  ago  at  Cowbridge  in  Glamorganfiiiie. 
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P*  3Si  3^^ — "  The  three  great  Britifh  Nations, 
*'  whofe  origin  we  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
'*  vefligate,  muft  have  differed  confiderably  from 
**  one  another  in  language,  manners,  and  cha- 
*'  rafter.  Though  defcended  from  the  fame 
^*  fource,  their  feparation  into  different  channels 
*'  was  very  remote.  The  Gael' — ,  having  paffed 
*'  from  the  continent  before  the  arts  of  civil 
**  life  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  among 
"  them,  retained  the  pure  but  unimproved  lan- 
**  gudge  of  their  anceflors  together  with  their 
"  rude  fimplicity  of  manners.  The  Britifh 
*'  Cimbri  derived  their  origin  from  the  Galic 
"  colonies  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  had  fetded 
*'^  beyond  the  Rhine.  Thefe,  with  a  fmall  mix- 
**  ture  of  the  Surmatas,  returned,  in  all  their 
*'  original  barbarifm,  into  the  regions  of  the 
**  South.  During  their  feparation  from  their 
**  mother  nation,  their  language  and  manners 
*'  mud  have  fuffered  fuch  a  confiderable  change, 
"  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  their 
"  dialed  of  the  Celtic  and  that  of  the  old  Britifli 
"  Gael  were,  at  the  arrival  of  the  former  in 
*'  this  ifland,  reciprocally  underftood  by  both 
**  nations.  The  third  colony  differed  in  every 
•'  thing  from  the  Gael  and  Cimbri.  Their 
*'  manners  were  more  humanized ;  and  theiv 
**  tongue,  though  perhaps  corrupted,  was  more 

copious.  They  had  left  the  continent  at  a 
^  period  of  advanced  civility.  —  But — the  ra- 

''  dical 
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*'  dical  words  ufed    by    all  were  certainly  the 
"  fame." 

Are  the  feverai  parts  of  this  Extra£l  com- 
pleatiy  at  unity  with  themfelves  P  They  feem 
to  be  a  little  heterogeneous.  We  are  firfl  told, 
that  the  three  nations  muft  have  differed  cou- 
fiderably  in  their  language,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  whether  the  Cimbric  and  the? 
Gaelic  were  reciprocally  underllood  at  firft :  and 
yet  we  are  afterwards  told,  that  "  the  radical 
*'  words  ufed  by  all  were  certainly  the  fame.'* 
The  Gael  and  Cimbri  are  faid  to  have  "  differed 
**  confiderably  in  their  manners,"  when  they 
both  retained  "  the  rude  fimplicity  of  their 
"  ancellors,"  and  "  their  original  barbarlfra  o£ 
"  manners,"  "  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  the  Sar- 
**  matse"  adhering  to  one  of  them.  The  Cimbri 
are  faid  to  have  returned  "  in  all  tlieir  original 
"  barbarifm"  into  Gaul;  though^  "  during 
*'  their  feparation  from  it,  their  manners  muft 
"  have  fuffered  a  confiderable  change.'*  They 
returned  only  "  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  the  Sar- 
*^  mats"  in  their  manners ;  and  yet  the  change  was 
*'  confiderable." — And  are  not  the  feverai  parts 
of  this  Extra6l  in  a  (late  of  hoflility  with  other 
paffages  in  the  work  ?  The  Gael  are  here  re- 
prefented,  as  coming  over  from  Gaul  "  before 
*'  the  arts  of  civil  life  had  made  any  conCder- 
*'  able  progrefs,"  and  as  therefore  retaining 
*•  the  rude  fimplicity  of  their  anceflors;"  and 

G  yet 
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yet  the  Cimbri,  who  came  over  from  Gaul  feme 
ages  afterward,  are  reprefented  as  arriving  here 
"  in  a  rude  barbarity  ',"  and  "  in  all  their  ori- 
*^  ginal  barbarifm."  The  Gael  are  brought 
into  Britain,  before  the  arts  had  made  any  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  Gaul,  and  confequently  after 
they  had  made  fome  ;  as  alfo  in  p.  34  the  Gauls^ 
appear  to  have  arrived  at  *'  forae  degree  of 
**  civilization,"  before  the  Gael  left  them:  and 
yet  the  Cimbri,  who  left  the  continent  three 
ages  afterwards,  when  the  arts  of  civil  life  muil 
have  been  confiderably  advanced,  bring  wdth 
them  a  rude  barbarity  of  manners.  The  Cimbri 
are  here  wafted  into  the  iiland  in  all  their  ori- 
ginal barbarifm  :  and  yet,  before  the  Cimbri 
came  over,  we  find  that  "  the  domeftic  improve- 
**  ments"  in  Gaul  "  had  arrived  at  fome  deoreer 

O 

•*  of  maturity  ^.'*  In  p.  24  the  Gauls  appear- 
to  have  arrived  at  "  fome  degree  of  civilization,'* 
and  in  p.  8  agriculture  in  particular  appears  to 
have  been  "  profecuted  with  vigour  and  fuccefs,'" 
before  the  Gael  left  the  country  :  and  yet  the 
Gael  are  here  faid  to  have  retained  the  rude 
limplicity  of  their  anceftors  ;  and  in  p.  47  the 
Gael,  and  in  p.  33  even  the  more  foutherly 
Cimbri,  are  both  reprefented  as  totally  ignorant  of 
agriculture. — But  let  us  not  fcrutinize  too  nicely. 
I  have  repeatedly  fhcwn  the  exiflence  of  thefe 
5  colonies,  in  the  ifland,  to  be  all  the  creation  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Macpherfon's  prejudices.  And  that  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  Gael,  Cimbri,  and  Belgts  differed 
Tcry  little  from  each  other  in  their  language  and 
manners,  is  very  evident.  The  language  of  all 
the  three  was  exactly  the  fame ;  as  is  plain  to  a 
demon ftration  from  the  appearance  of  the  fame 
names  of  towns,  of  rivers,  and  of  tribes  among 
all.  We  have  Camulodunum  for  the  name  of 
a  fortrefs  among  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Cimbri  of 
Yorklhire,  and  his  Belg^e  of  Effex;  Lindum 
amongft  his  Belgse  and  his  Gael ;  and  Venta 
for  the  Capital  of  his  Cimbri  in  Wales,  and  of 
his  Belgce  in  Hampfhire  and  in  Norfolk ;  Urus  or 
Ure,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Yorkfliire  and  ia 
Suffolk,  and  an  appellative  for  a  river  in  the 
Erfe  at  prefent ' ;  and  Alauna,  Deva,  and  De- 
vana,  all  three,  rivers  in  the  country  equally  of 
his  Gael,  his  Belgse,  and  his  Cimbri ;  Novantes, 
a  tribe  of  his  Belgts  and  his  Gael ;  the  Dam- 
nonii^  and  Canttc  among  his  Gael,  and  the 
Cantii  and  Damnonii  among  his  Belgas ;  and 
one  tribe  of  his  Gael,  and  two  of  his  Eelgse, 
equally  denominated  Carnabii.  And  the  manners 
of  the  three  were  but  Httle  different. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  Ihall  convince  us,  that 
there  was  no  great  difference.  The  moff  hu- 
manized of  any  of  the  iflanders,  the  Belgse,  are 

'  See  Mr.  Macpherfon,  p.  34.  a  note. 

2  The  Damnii  of  Valentia  are  called  both  Damnii  and 
Diimnonii  by  Fcolemy. 

G  2  exprefsly 
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cxprefsly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  in  p, 
33,  to  have  arrived  to  this  "  pitch  of  cultiva- 
"  tion,"  that  *'  they  fowed  corn,  they  had  fixed 
"  abodes,  and  fome  degree  of  commerce  was 
"  carried  on  in  their  ports."  And,  as  fome  of 
the  other  Britons  equally  fowed  corn,  fo  all  of 
them  had  fixed  abodes.  Interiores  plerique, 
fays  C^far,  frumenta  non  ferunt :  fome  of  then* 
therefore  did.  Csefar  alfo  found  towns,  and 
exactly  the  fame  fort  of  towns,  among  the  Abo- 
riginal and  the  Belgic  Britons  '.  And  the  only 
difference  between  the  Belgas  and  all  the  other 
iflanders  was  this,  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfora- 
himfelf,  that  the  former  carried  on  fome  commerce 
from  their  ports. 

Nor  was  the  difference  great  in  itfelf  betwixt 
the  real  Britons  and  the  real  Belgze.  They  both 
conftru£i:ed  their  houfes  in  the  fame  manner, 
ufed  the  fame  flated  pieces  of  brafs  or  iroit 
bullion  for  money,  had  the  fame  fondnefs  for 
keeping,  poultry  and  hares  about  their  houfes, 
and  the  fame  averfion  to  feeing  them  upon  their 
tables.  They  both  painted  their  bodies,  both' 
threw  oft'  their  cloaths  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
both  fuffered  the  hair  of  their  head  to  grow  to 
a  great  length,  both  fliaved  all  but  the  upper 
lip,  both  had  wives  in  common,  and  both  profe- 
cuted  their  wars  on  the  fame  principles.     In  all 

>  See  Hiftory  of  Manchdler,  p.  467. 

thefe 
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thefe  particulars,  the  great  and  principal  P^irokes 
in  the  national  charafter,  the  Belg^  and  the 
Britons  univerfally  agreed.  Several  of  the  Bri- 
tons likewife  concurred  with  the  Belgce  in  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  in  wearing  garjnents 
of  woolen.  And  the  only  diftinflion  betwixt 
fhem  was  one,  which  was  really  no  difference  of 
manners  at  all ;  that  the  Britons,  being  diilodged 
from  all  that  fide  of  the  iiland  which  was  imme- 
.diately  contiguous  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  the 
only  part  of  it  which  was  vifited  by  the  foreign 
j:radcrs,  were  no  longer  able  to  purfue  the  com- 
merce which  they  had  previoufly  carried  on,  and 
were  obliged  tp  refign  it  up  to  the  Belgse '. 


P.  34—37.  "SiLURES  — ,  Siol,  a  race^of 
"  men,  Urus,  the  river  emphatically,  in  allufion 
*'  to  their  fituation  beyond  the  Severne. — 
"  Cantium,  Kent,  Canti,  end  of  the  Ifland.. 
*•  Trinobantes,  Trion-oban,  marfliy  diflrift; 
"  the  inhabitants  of  Middlefex  and  Effex^-^ 
"  DoBUNi,  Dobh-buini,  living  on  the  bank  of 
**  the  river  ;  they  who  of  old  poffefled  the  coun- 
**  ty  of  Gloucefler,  alluding  to  their  fituation  on 
**'  the    banks  of   the   Severne.  —  Ordovices, 

i'SeeCsefar,  p.  88,  89,  and  Hid.  of  Manchefler,  p.  385. 
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**  Ord-tuavich,  northern  mountaineers,  the  in- 
**  habitants  of  North  Wales." 

Before  I  perufed  IVTr.  Macpherfon's  Differtar- 
tion,  I  was  full  of  expeftation,  to  fee  the  tafk  of 
Britifh  etymology  wrelled  out  of  the  clumfy 
handsj  in  which  a  general  ignorance  of  the  Celtic 
had  hitherto  placed  it.  But  fanguine  expeftations 
are  feldom  gratified.  And  perhaps  I  expelled 
more  than  knowledge  could  fupply.  Mr.  Mac-^ 
pherfon  however  appears  plainly,  I  think,  to 
have  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  from 
the  view  merely  of  one  of  its  dialects.  And  he 
is  frequently  unhappy,  I  apprehend,  in  his  ap- 
plication of  that.  This  I  have  already  fiiewn  in 
the  names  of  Celt,  Cimbri,  and  Brigantes.  And 
I  hope  to  fiiev/  it  again  in  the  names  before 
us. 

Cantium,  here  refolved  into  Cant-i,  the  en4 
of  the  iiland,  miift  be  formed  upon  the  fame 
principle,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Cantx  in  Caie-. 
donia,  who  refided  not  at  the  end  of  the  ifland, 
but  lived  along  the  saftern  coafl:  of  it,  and  to 
the  South  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  '  ;  and  as  the 
prefent  name  of  Caniire  in  Scodand,  which  is 
ftill  farther  from  the  end  of  the  ifland,  and  lies 
along  the  wedern  coafl.  And  the  word  is  clearly 
dmd  or  Cant,  an  Head  or  Prominence  of  land, 

?  See  Hiilpiy  of  Mancheiler,  p.  41 1? 
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and  aftually  appears  in  Ptolemy's  names  for  the 
South-Foreland,  Cantion  or  A-Cantion,  Pro- 
montory or  The  Promontory  '.  The  Cantii  and 
Cant^e  equally  borrowed  their  appellation,  from 
their  pofition  upon  the  headlands  of  their  coaft. 
And  Cantire  literally  fignifies  an  Headland. 

The  divifion  of  Trinobantes  into  Trion-oban 
mull  appear  very  furprizing,  when  we  confider, 
that  the  tribe  is  denominated  Novanei  or  No- 
^antes  in  the  coins  of  Cunobeline.  And  the  inter- 
pretation of  -it  into  Marlhy  Diftrift  muft  appear 
equally  wonderful,  when  we  reflefi:,  that  it  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  dry  gravelly  fite  of 
London.  The  Belgse  of  Kent  pulhed  acrofs  the 
Thames,  and  feized  the  South  of  Middlefex, 
xmder  the  title  of  Novantes  or  New-comers  *. 
This  muft  have  happened  a  confiderable  period 
before  the  defcent  of  Csefar,  as  they  then  formed 
a  powerful  kingdom  to  the  North  of  the  Thames  % 
and  muit  therefore  have  then  held  all  the 
territories  that  they  afterwards  poifeiTed  in 
Middlefex  andEifex.  Upon  their  irruption  into 
the  South  of  Middlefex,  they  fele£led  the  fine 
fite  of  the  prefent  London,  the  eminence  betwixt 
the  Thames  and  the  Fleetbrook,  for  the  area  of 

*  See  Hiilory  of  Manchefier,  p.  467. 
a  Hiftory  of  Manchetier,  p.  60,  62,  and  412. 
^  Trinobantes,  props  firmiirima  earum  regionum  civitas, 
p.  93. 
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a  fortrefs  ;  and  the  town,  that  was  deftined 
to  be  afterwards  the  imperial  feat  of  Britain, 
they  called  by  the  local  title  of  Lon-din  or  the 
Water-town,  and  by  the  national  appellation  of 
Tre-Novantum  or  the  fortrefs  of  the  Novantes  '. 
And,  as  they  fpread  afterwards  from  London  over 
all  Middlefex  and  Effex,  they  carried  the  name 
of  their  original  town  with  them,  and  their  ap- 
pellation ofNovantes  was  lengthened  into  Trino- 
vantes. 

Dobuni,  formed  of  Dobh-buini,  and  inter- 
preted the  refidents  on  a  river,  means  undoubt- 
edly, as  it  has  been  always  rendered,  the  men 
of  the  valley.  They  are  therefore  called  Dubni 
and  Dum  in  the  varying  denomination  of  Cogi- 
Dubnus  and  Cogi-Dunus  %  Dumni  in  the  appel- 
lation of  Togi-Dumnus,  and  a(ftually  and  ex- 
prefsly  Boduni  in  Dio.  All  thefe  terms  equally 
fignify  theLowlanders.  And  the  concurrence  of  all 
in  one  meaning  decifively  fixes  it. — And  Ordovi- 
ces,  here  analyfed  into  Ord-tuavich,  and  tranflated 
Northern  Mountaineers,  I  have  fhewn,  I  think, 
to  be  Ordo-Uices  or  Ordo- Vices,  the  Honourable 
Vices  or  the  Great  Huiccii  ^;  as  in  the  fifth 
century  we  have  a  Britifh  hero  popularly   de- 

*  Hiftory  of  Mancheller,  p.  412  and  412, 
3  Chichefterlnfcription,  and  Tacitus. 
»  Hillory  of  Mancheller,  p.  148, 
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nominated  Eneon  Urd,  the  fame  word  with  Ard, 
only  varied  by  the  pronunciation,  and  fignifying 
Eneon  the  Honourable  or  Great '  ;  and  as  we  have 
a  promontory  in  Scotland,  bearing  the  equal  apr 
pellatio.n  of  Urd  and  Ord  Head  at  prefent. 

The  etymon  of  Silures  is  evidently  deduced  from 
,too  trifling  and  remote  a  cireumflaace,  their  bor- 
dering upon  the  Severn  in  one  part,  or,  as  Mr. 
Macpherfon  exprefles  himfelf,  their  refiding  be- 
yond it.  And  the  true  etymon  may  perhaps 
he,  S,  11  or  He,  Ur,  The  Great  Men.  So  wc 
have  Elgov^  and  Selgov^  in  Ptolemy,  as  the 
name  of  the  fame  people.  And  the  Silures  had 
a  jufl  claim  to  this  magnificent  appellation,  being 
a  very  powerful  tribe,  and  having  fubdued  the 
Drdovices  and  Dimetae  of  Wales.  They  appear 
alfo  pretty  plainly,  though  they  have  never  been 
fufpe^fed,  to  have  once  polfcifed  the  Caffiterides. 
The  principal  of  thefe  iflands  is  denominated  Si- 
lura  infula  by  Solinus,  as  all  of  them  are  to  this 
day  denominated  the  Silley  Ifles.  Richard  has 
applied  to  the  Silures,  what  Solinus  has  fpoken  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Silura^.  And  Tacitus  evi- 
dently carries  the  pofTefTions  of  the  Silures  to  the 
Cailicerides,  by  placing  them  oppofite  to  Spain : 
Silurum  colorati  vultus,&  torti  plerumque  crines^ 
jSc  pofitu  contra  Hifpaniain,  &c.  \ 


?  See  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  a  P.  21. 

P.  38, 


3  Agvic.  vit,  c.  H, 
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P.  38.  «  Alba  or  Albin,  the  name  of  [by] 
**  which  the  antient  Scots,  in  their  native  lan- 
*'  guage,  have,  from  all  antiquity,  diftinguifhed 
**  their  own  divifion  of  Britain,  feems  to  be  the 
**  fountain  from  which  the  Greeks  deduced  their 
**  Albion.  It  was  natural  for  the  Gael,  who 
*'  tranfmigrated  from  the  low  plains  of  Belgium, 
"  to  call  the  more  elevated  land  of  Britain  by  a 

name  expreffive  of  the  face  of  the  country. 

Alb  or  Alp,  in  the  Celtic,  fignifies  High,  and 
"  In,  invariably,  a  country.'* 

That  the  Gael  tranfmigrated  from  the  low 
plains  of  Belgium,  is  a  mere  alTertion  without 
authority  ;  as  the  ufe  of  the  word  Belgium  here 
is  abfolutely  equivocal.  According  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  hirafelf,  they  came  not  from  Belgium, 
modernly  fo  called,  or  Holland,  but  from  the 
**  Belgic  divifion  of  Gaul ',"  which  reached  from 
4the  Seine  and  the  Marne  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  \  And  they  came  undoubtedly  from  that 
part  of  the  divifion,  which  is  the  neareft  to  Bri- 
tain, and  from  which  they  could  defcry  the  ifland. 
Mr.  Macpherfon  accordingly  reprefents  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Gael,  to  have  been  "  in  croffing  a 
**  very  narrozv  channel  into  Britain  \'*  The  faft 
therefore,  of  the  Gael  paffing  over  into  Britain 
from  the  low  plains  of   Belgium,    being  un-» 


^  P.  26.  »  Ccefar,  p.  i.  ^  P.  26. 
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grounded  in  hiflory  and  contradi£lory  to  reafon, 
the  etymology  which  is  founded  upon  it  muft 
neceflarily  fall  with  it. — Nor  is  the  etymology 
jufl  in  itfelf.  Inis  or  In  is  fo  far  from  lignifying 
invariably  a  country  in  general,  that,  I  believe, 
it  invariably  fignifies  an  ifland  only.  In  its  gene- 
ral acceptation  it  certainly  means  only  an  ifland. 
And  the  etymology  of  a  popular  name,  w^hich 
{lands  in  direcl  oppofition  to  the  popular  import 
of  the  word,  muft  for  that  very  reafon  be 
wrong '. 

What  then  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Albion  ?  It  is  the  fame,  I  think,  that  has  been 
already  given  in  the  Hiflory  of  Manchefter  ^  — ■ 
Not  impofed  by  the  mere  anceflors  of  the  Cale* 
donians,  as  is  here  infinuated  ;  it  was  never  im- 
pofed, afTuredly,  by  any  of  the  refidents  in  the 
country.  As  the  ifland  regularly  rofe  every 
morning  to  the  eye  of  the  Gauls  that  inhabited 
along  the  coafl  of  Calais,  and  as  its  chalky  cliffs 
glittered  continually  in  the  fun,  the  Gauls  mull 
certainly  have  beheld  them,  and  could  not  but 
have  given  them  fome  appropriate  appellation. 
This,  it  is  obvious,  muft  neceffarily  have  beeo 

*  So  in  Dr.  Macpherfon,  p.  ii6,  117,  we  have  the  fame 
interpretation  of  Albion,  the  fame  fallacy  concerning  Belgium, 
and  the  fame  derivation  of  the  firil  Britons  from  "  the  low 
"  plains  of  Belgium," 

a  P.  9. 

the 
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the  cafe.  This  we  mufl;  fuppofe  to  have  hap- 
pened, if  no  name  had  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
that  was  charaflerillic  of  the  circumftance.  And 
the  coincidence  of  the  reafon  and  the  name  is  a 
decifive  evidence  of  the  fad.  As  the  Gauls  be^ 
held  the  heights  appearing  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  water,  they  naturally  diftinguiflied  them  by 
3  Bame,  that  was  expreffive  only  of  the  fenfiblc 
appearance  which  they  formed  to  the  eye,  and 
called  them  Alb-ion  or  Heights.  Alb  in  the 
fingular  lengthens  into  Alb-an,  Alb-on,  Alb-ain, 
of- Alb-ion  in  the  plural.  And  we  have  the  fame 
word  in  the  Gallic  appellation  of  the  nwuntairis 
that  divide  Italy  f^-om  Gaul.  The  Alps,  fomc 
ages  before  the  days  of  Strabo,  were  called 
Albia  ;  and  a  very  high  mountain,  thaj: 
germinated  the  Alps  upon  one  fide,  was  de- 
nominated Aibius  in  his  time  \  And,  equally 
fome  ages  before^  the  Alps  were  denominated 
Albia  and  Alp  Ionia  ;  and  in  his  time  there  re- 
mained two  tribes  on  the  mountains,  that  bore  thi^ 
names  of  Albiceci  and  Albienfes  ".  The  name 
therefore  was  the  natural  Celtic  term  for  heights 
or  eminences.    As  fuch,  it  was  appHed  to  th? 

^  P.  309  and  483,  Strabo. 

»  Strabo,  p.  309  and  311. — Thefe  mountains  were  not 
tohabked  when  Belloyefus  crofled  them  into  Italy  (Livy,  I.  v. 
c.  34) :  and  they  were  afterwards  poflefTsd  by  many  bodies  of 
tljeGaula  (Strabo,  p.  190,). 
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cliffs  of  Britain  and  the  mountains  of  Gaul. 
And,  as  fuch,  it  is  retained  by  the  prefent  High- 
landers for  their  own,  very  mountainous,  divifion 
of  Britain.  The  firft  name  of  the  ifland,  then,  was 
given  it  before  the  country  was  inhabited.  Had 
it  been  given  after  that  period,  and  from  a  view 
*'  of  the  face  of  the  country;"  derived  as  the  fird 
inhabitants  undoubtedly  were,  acrofs  the  nar- 
roweft  part  of  the  channel,  from  the  bold  fhore 
of  Calais,  and  fo  very  level,  in  general,  as  all  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  undoubtedly  is,  they 
could  never  have  diftinguilhed  it  by  the  name  of 
Albion.  But  accuftomed  to  fee  it  daily  from  their 
own  Ihores,  and  accuilomed  to  call  it  the  Heights, 
they  foon  palTed  over  in  all  probability  from 
mere  motives  of  curiofity,  they  perhaps  ftocked 
fome  of  the  nearer  woods  with  wild  beads  for 
their  hunting,  an<l  ages  afterwards  formed  a  re- 
gvilar  fettlement  on  the  Albion,  that  they  had  fo 
long  feen,  denominated,  and  vifited  *. 


P.  39,  "  The  CimbrI  —  arriving  in  Belgium, 
*'  and  defcrying  Albion,  gave  it  a  new  name  ex- 
**  preilive  of  the  fame  idea  which  firfl  fuggefled 

^  The  Romans  therefore  frequently  defcribe  Albion  a:  si 
level  country.  Mela  fays,  Sicilise  maxime  limills,  Planay 
ingens,  &c.  (1.  iii.  c.  6.).  A^d  Strabo  fays,  jfi  ^  n  ii'hu^n  jr.i 
iwa  P£AIA2  (p.  30c). 

"  the 
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"  the  appellation  of  Albion  to  the  Gael.  Com- 
"  paring  the  elevated  coafl:  of  Britain  to  the  fenny 
"  plains  of  the  Lower  Germany,  they  called  it 
"  BPvAIT-AN,  a  word  compounded  of  Brait  High 
**  and  An  or  In  a  Country  \'* 

The  author  has  again  impofed  upon  himfelf 
by  the  ufe  of  the  equivocal  terra,  Belgium.  And 
he  has  even  applied  it  here  in  a  double  accep- 
tation. As  relating  to  ''  the  fenny  plains  of  the 
"  Lower  Germany,"  it  can  mean  only  Holland. 
But  as  the  place  from  which  the  Cimbri  could 
''  defcry  Albion,"  and  mark  "  the  elevated  coaft 
*'  of  Britain,"  it  refers  only  to  Belgic  Gaul. 
Britain  may  be  feen  from  the  clilFs  of  the  latter, 
but  cannot  be  difcerned  from  the  low  plains  of 
the  former.  —  Nor  is  the  author  quite  confiftent 
with  himfelf  in  this  and  the  preceding  account. 
The  name  of  Britain,  we  are  told,  was  *'  ex- 
*'  prelTive  of  the  fame  idea  which  firfl  fuggefled 
"  the  appellation  of  Albion  to  the  Gael."  And 
yet  Albion  is  faid  to  be  "  a  name  expreffive  of 
"  the  face  of  the  country,"  and  Britain  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  view  of  its  **  elevated  coajiy — But, 
even  if  thefe  accounts  were  confiftent,  it  fhews 
furely  a  great  want  of  attention,  to  deduce  the 
name  of  Albion  from  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try to  thofe  who  had  migrated  into  it,  and  the 
name  of  Britain  from  the  afpeft  of  the  coaft  to 

'  So  Dr,  Macpherron,p.  333,  interprets  Britalu  to  fignify  Hills. 

the 
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the  diftant  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  This  refers  the 
fecond  name  to  the  view  of  the  coafl:,  which 
ihould  naturally  have  given  birth  to  the  firft; 
and  afcribes  the  firft  to  the  face  of  the  country, 
which  (hould  as  naturally  have  been  the  caufe  of 
the  fecond.  This  lets  the  Gael,  who  muft:  have 
feen  the  cliffs  of  the  ifland  for  ages,  totally  over- 
look the  denominating  appearance  of  it  to  the 
eye  ;  and  yet  forces  it  afterwards  upon  the  Cim- 
bri.  And  this  fixes  not  a  name  upon  the  coun- 
try before  it  was  inhabited,  though  its  appear- 
ance muft  neceflariiy  have  compelled  a  name 
fome  ages  before ;  and  afterwards  fetches  a 
name  from  its  appearance,  when  it  had  now  beert 
inhabited  for  ages,  and  when  it  had  already  ac- 
quired a  name  from,  its  nature.  —  But  it  feems  to 
Ihew  fomething  worfe  than  inattention,  to  give 
neither  the  Gael  nor  the  Cimbri  any  other  ideas 
of  a  country  than  merely  the  marfhes  of  Holland, 
to  attribute  the  name  of  Albion  to  the  Gael  and 
of  Britain  to  the  Cimbri,  to  have  the  former 
appellation  impofed  after  their  fettlement  in  the 
country,  and  to  have  the  latter  affixed  before 
their  migration  into  it ;  and  to  advance  all  this 
without  one  Tingle  argument  or  authority, 
real  or  pretended. — I  proceed,  however,  to  the 
etymology  itfelf. 

In  the  liiftory  of  Manchefter   I  have  fiiewn 
from  Pliny,  that  Britain  was  not  the  peculiar 

and 
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and  appropriate  name  of  Albion  *.  It  was 
.  common  to  all  the  iflands  about  it.  Albion  ipfi 
nomen  fuit,  cum  Britannise  vocarentur  omnes  ^. 
And  Mr.  Macpherfon's  etymology  is  overthrown 
at  the  firil  onfet. — In  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter 

1  have  equally  (liewn  from  Richard,  that  Britain 
was  not  the  name  of  the  ifland  originally  ^ 
It  was  the  appellation  of  the  ifianders.  Voca- 
bulo  gentis  fuse  Britanniam  cognominaverunt  *. 
And  Mr.  Macpherfon's  etymology  is  again  over* 
thrown. 

The  real  etymon  feems  to  be  what  is  pro^ 
pofed  in  the  Hiftory  of  Mancheiler  ^  Perhaps 
I  am  partial  to  it  as  my  own.  And  I  will  there- 
fore endeavour  to  open  it  more  fully,  and  to 
exaiTiine  it  more  attentively,  than  I  did  before. 

Albion  is  obvioufly  derived  from  the  view  of  the 
coaft,  before  it  had  been  vifited  from  the  continent. 
Britain  therefore,  as  the  fecondary  name,  was  un- 
doubtedly affixed  to  the  country  at  or  after  the 
firft  migration  into  it.  While  it  was  only  {een 
from  the  fliores  of  Gaul,  the  name  of  Albion 
mull  have  continued,  as  the  mod  natural  deno- 
mination of  the  country.  And  when  it  came 
to  be  fettled,  when  a  body  of  Gauls  had  a£lually 
migrated  acrofs  the  fea  with  their  wives  and 
children  into  it,  they  would  flill  ufe  the  name 

^  P.  9.  *  L.  iv.  c.  16.    And  Ptolemy  acGordingly 

calls  Ireland  and  Albion  equally  a  Eritilh  ifland.  »  P.  9, 

•♦  P.  I .    And  liidore  fays  the  fame.  *  P.  S — 10. 

4  for 
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for  the  country  which  they  had  ufed  for  ages 
before  in  Gaul ;  and  Albion  accordingly  remained 
the  regular  appellation  of  the  ifland.  But  the 
hew  colonifts  would  naturally  be  diilinguiilied, 
among  their  brethren  and  themfclves,  by  fome 
denomination  expreffive  of  their  remove  acrols 
the  Channel,  and  of  their  feparation  from  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen  inGaul.  The  idea, 
of  their  disjunftion  from  Gaul,  would  naturally 
be  the  firft  that  would  prefent  itfelf  to  the  mind. 
And  the  idea,  of  our  feparation  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  always  appears  a  leading  one 
in  the  language  of  the  antients  concerning  us« 
This  then  mufl  naturally  have  vented  itfelf  in 
fome  appellation  of  disjunftion,  for  the  colonifls 
that  crolfed  the  Channel  into  Britain.  And 
they  could  fcarcely  avoid  calling  themfelves, 
and  being  called  by  their  brethren,  the  Sepa- 
rated or  Divided  Perfons.  An  etymon  there- 
fore, expreffive  of  this  idea,  mull  be  the  firft 
that  is  fought  for  by  a  judicious  enquirer  into  the 
meaning  of  Britain.  And  any  eafy  etymology, 
that  is  expreffive  of  this  idea,  muff  for  that 
reafon  be  fuperior  to  every  other.  Such  is 
the  etymology,  that  is  offered  in  the  Hlltory  of 
Manchcfler. 

The  primitive  and  radical  Word  in  the  name 
of  Britain,  is  obvioufly  Brit.  One  of  our  iflanders 
is   repeatedly  denominated   Brit-o  and  Britt-us 

H  by 
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by  the  Romans,  and  Bi-yt  by  the  Saxons',. 
This  then  is  the  original  word.  And  this  is  the 
very  word  which  Mr.  Camden  has  equally  fe- 
levied,  but  interpreted  to  fignify  Painted,  and  to- 
allude  to  the  well-known  cuftom  of  the  Bri- 
tons. —  Appellations  defcriptive  of  manners,  as 
I  have  previoufly  obferved,  are  never  the  iirft: 
and  primary  defignations  of  any  people.  They 
are  the  refult  of  attention  to  them,  and  the 
confequence  of  obfervations  upon  them.  And 
long  before  the  untutored  and  unreflefting  mind- 
could  catch  the  chara^leriftic  quality  of  a  people, 
it  mufl  of  courfe  have  taken  up  with  fome  fen- 
iible  and  exterior  difcrimination  of  them.  And 
where  one  nation  migrated  immediately  from 
another,  as  the  Britons  from  the  Gauls,  and 
where  the  new  colonift^.  could  have  no  commu- 
nication for  ages  with  any  but  their  brethren 
in  Gaul,  there  no  names  chara^leriflic  of  man- 
ners could  polTibly  arife.  Having  no  difTimila- 
rity  of  manners,  they  could  not  poffibly  dif- 
tinguidi  each  other  by  it.  And  the  Britons 
mud  have  brought  the  cuflom  of  painting,  as- 
weH  as  all  their  other  cufloms,  originally  with 
them  from  Gaul. — Nor  does  Brith  properly  fig- 
nify Painted.     This  is  merely  the  pofterior  and-, 

'  In  Stiikeley*s  Carnufuis,  V.  I.  p.  268,  we  have  two 
Roman  Infcriprions,  foLmd  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and- 
addreiled  Ivlatribus  Brittis.  And  fee  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.. 
1-5,.  &e.- 
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derivative  fignification  of  the  word.  It  is  Brith 
in  Welfli,  Brit  in  Irifli,  and  BrczCt  %  Breac, 
and  Bryk,  in  Erfe,  Irifli,  and  Welfli ;  and  pri- 
marily meant  any  thing  Divided.  This  is  evident 
from  the  prefent  meaning  of  the  word  in  many 
of  its  derivatives,  in  the  Irilli  Brioth  a  Fra£lion, 
Brath  a  Fragment,  and  Bracaim  to  break  afunder, 
in  the  Scotch  Bris  a  Rupture,  and  in  the  Welfli 
Breg  a  Breach,  Bradwy  a  Fra6lure,  Briw  a 
Fragment,  Briv.'o  to  break  into  fragments,  and 
Bradwyog  and  Brwyd  Broken  ^.  Carrying  with 
it  originally  the  fmgle  idea  of  divifion,  it  was 
afterwards,  by  the  natural  aflTimilatioli  of  ideas 
in  the  human  mind,  applied  to  every  thitig  that 
prefented  the  idea  of  a  divifion.  It  was  firfl 
applied  probably,  as  in  the  Irifli  and  Highland 
Breacail)  to  the  fliriped  mantles  of  plaid.  And, 
from  the  colours  in  regular  divifions  upon  the 
plaids,  it  was  transferred  to  obje£ls  that  were  but 
difperfedly  marked  with  colours;  and  Brith, Brit, 
Breach,  Breac,  and  Bryk  came  to  fignify  Partico- 
loured, Speckled,  and  Spotted.  Thus  Breac  fliands 
for  any  thing  Ipeckled  or  a  Trout,  Breicin  for 
a  finall  Trout,  Britineach  or  Brittinnios  for  the 
Meazles,  in  the  Irifli  at  prefent ;  Brech  is  ap- 

'  Offian,  V.  I.  p.  2 1  o.  a  note. 

*  So  alfo  in  the  Wellli,  Breichio,  to  take  part  with  any  one, 
Brau  and  Breuol,  Frangible,  and  Breuolaeth  and  Breuavvd, 
Frangibility,  and  in  our  Anglo-Britilh  word  Brittle  or  Fran- 
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plied  to  the  Small  Pox  in  Armoric  ;  and  Breot, 
Brethal,  Brethi],  or  Brethel,  are  ufed  for  a 
Mackerel,  Brethyl  for  a  Trout,  and  Brag-ado 
for  a  pied  ox,  in  the  Manks,  the  Cornilh,  the 
Armoric,  the  Welili,  and  the  Mountain  Spanifh, 
And  hence  it  came  to  Irgnify  a  Painted  obje6^, 
but  fuch  an  one  only  as  was  coloured  merely 
by  parts.  This  dedu£lion  plainly  evinces  the 
original  and  primary  idea  of  the  word,  and 
fliows  from  the  current  meaning  of  it  in  aH 
its  derivatives,  and  from  the  regular  analogy  of 
all  languages,  that  it  could  never  have  fignified 
Painting,  if  it  had  not  firfl:  imported  a  Divifion. 
This  then  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Brit. 
And  it  leads  us  directly  to  the  natural  appella- 
tion of  a  people,  that  had  migrated  from  their 
brethren,  and  were  divided  from  them  by  the 
fea. 

The  original  word  appears  above  to  have  been 
equally  pronounced  BricV,  Brit,  and  Briotli, 
Brcact,  Breac,  and  Brig;  and  appears  from 
the  Gallic  Brefche  a  Rupture,  the  Irifti  Bris  to 
Break  and  Brifead  a  Breach,  the  Welfh  Briw- 
fion  Fragments,  and  the  Armorican  Breizell, 
as  well  as  Brethel,  a  Mackerel,  to  have  beea 
fometimes  foftened  into  Bris  or  Breis.  And 
the  word  occurs  with  all  this  variety  of  termi- 
nations in  the  Irifli  Breattain  or  Breatin,  Britain, 
and  in  Breathnach,  Briotnach,  and  Breagnach, 
a  Briton ;  in  ihc  Armorican  Dames  of  Breton, 

Brciz, 
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Breiz,  and  Brezonnec,  for  an  individual,  the 
country,  and  the  language,  of  Armorica ;  in  the 
Welfll  Brython  and  Brythoneg,  the  Britons, 
and  their  language  ;  and  in  the  antient  fyno- 
nimous  appellations  of  Brigantes  and  Britanni. 
Thefe  I  have  previoufly  fhewm  to  be  fynonimous, 
by  demonflrating  the  Britons  all  over  the  ifland 
to  have  been,  equally  with  the  Britons  of  York- 
iliire  and  Durham,  denominated  Brigantes  as 
well  as  Britanni.  And  in  the  Hiftory  of  Man- 
chefter  I  have  fiiewn  the  Brigantes  of  thofe  two 
counties,  to  have  been  peculiarly  denominated 
Britanni  alfo  '. 

The  national  appellation  of  Brit  therefore 
imports,  not  the  infular  nature  of  Albion,  by 
which  it  was  feparated  from  all  the  world,  but 
merely  its  disjun^lion  from  Gaul.  The  former 
could  not  be  known  for  ages  after  the  name 
muft  have  been  impofed.  And  the  latter  was 
an  obvious  and  ftriking  particularity.  The 
Gael  or  Wealas  of  the  continent  paffing  over 
into  Albion,  they  would  naturally  be  denomi- 
nated, as  they  are  actually  and  repeatedly  denomi- 
nated in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  Bryt-Wealas 
or  the  Bryttas  ^.  But  how  fhall  we  lengthen 
Brit  into  Britanni  and  Britones?  We  cannot  with 

■  P.  lo.  *  See  p,  2.  and  i8,  See.  And  the  Tea,  which 
they  pafTed  over  into  this  ifland,  appears  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple to  have  been  called  by  the  Britons,  for  ages'  afterward, 
Muir  1st,  or  the  Great  Separation.  See  UHier,  p.  429. 
Edit.  1687. 
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Camden  call  in  the  Greek  rixinocy  for  a  country,  to 
our  aid.  And  we  muft  not  with  Pezron  and 
Carte  adopt  the  equivalent  Tain  of  the  Cehic. 
The  name  of  Britain,  as  I  have  fiiewn  above, 
was  the  appellation  of  the  iflanders.  before  it 
was  the.  denomination  of  the  ifland.  And  the 
want  cf  attention  to  the  Genius  of  the  Briti{l> 
language  has  created  all  the  dilHculty.  It  iniiantly 
vaniihes,  the  moment  we  remark  the  manner  iri 
which  the  Brixifh  words  ihoot  out  in  the  Plural. 
i3ri61  or  Brit  is  enlarged  into  Brit-on  or  Brit-an, 
and  therefore,  in  the  antient  and  modern  ufe 
of  the  word,  is  fometimes  Brits  ',  Bracht, 
Brecht  ^,  and  Britt-i,  in  the  Plural,  but  more 
commonly  Bryth-on  ;  Brit-on-es,  and  Brit-ann-i, 
and,  in  the  relative  adjectives,  Brit-ifh,  Breathn- 
ach,  Briotn-ach,  Erython-eg,  and  Brit-ann-ic-i. 
And  the  equivalept  Brag  or  Brig  is  formed,  oi^ 
the  fame  principles,  into  Erig-an  or  Brig-ant  in 
the  Plural,  and  therefore  appears  fometimes  as 
Brig-as,  and  Brog-es  ,  fometimes  as  Breag-n, 
and  Brig-ian-i  *,  but  generally  Brig-ant-es,  and, 
hi  the  relative  adje-flives,  Breagn-ach  and  Brig- 
ant-ic  >. 

This  is  a  plain  and  obvious  derivation  of  the 
name  of  Britain.     It  refults  from  that  ftriking 

'  Camden,  p.   20.  ^    Carte,  V.   I.  p.  2^.  a  note. 

'  Stephanns  Byzantinus    Lugd,  Bat.   3604,   p.   24 j",    and 
Hiilory  of  Mancheiler,  p.  9.  *  Pliny,  lib.  iii.  c.  20. 
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-peculiarity  in  the  pofition  of  the  natives,  which 
,inufl:  neceffarily  have  denominated  the  new  colo- 
liiils  of  Albion.  And  it  is  deduced  from  no  fo- 
reign language,  which  could  not  polhbly  have 
any  relation  to  the  nam^j  but  flows  natural  and 
cafy  from  the  Celtic. 


'P.  39.  *"  This  .new  name  ^Britain]  never  ex- 
*  tended  itfelf  to  the  Gael  of  North  Britain-; 

and  the  poflerity  of  the  Cimbri  have  iofi:  it  in 
^*  the  progrefs  of  time.  The  Scottilh  and  Iriil^ 
"  Gael  have  brought  down  the  name  of  Alba  or 

Albin  to  the  prefent  age  :  the  Wellh  ufe  no 

general  appellation.  The  jera  of  its  irapofition 
'^  ought  to  be  fixed  as  far  back  as  the  arrival  of 
-"  the  Cimbri  in  the  illand:" 

In  the  paragraph  immediatdily  preceding  this, 
the  name  of  Britain  was  impofed  upon  the  ifland 
when  the  Cimbri  were  yet  in  Gaul,  and  before 
they  migrated  into  Britain.  "  The  Cimbri — , 
**  arriving  in  Belgium,  and  defcrying  Albion, 
'**  gave  it  a  new  name  — ,  comparing  the  elevated 
•^  coafl  of  Britain  to  the  fenny  plains  of  the  Lower 
^*  Germany."  But  it  is  here  fixed  after  the 
Cimbri  had  for  fome  time  beheld  the  high  lands 
-of  Albion,  after  they  had  left  Gaiil,  and  even 
..after  they  had  arrived  in  the  ifland.  "  The 
'**.a;ra  of  its  inipofition  ought  to  be  fixed  as  far 

H4  **back: 
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♦^  back  as  the  arrival  of  the  Cimbri  in  the  ifland." 
How  contradiftory  is  this  ! 

And  that  the  name  of  Britain  never  extended 
itfelf  to  the  Gael  of  North  Britain,  and  is  loft 
among  the  Cimbri  -,  and  that  the  name  of  Albion 
is  the  only  one,  which  has  been  brought  down  to 
the  prefent  age  by  the  Scottifli  and  Irilh  Gael  ; 
are  all  grofs  miftakes,  miftakes  too  in  facbs  where 
one  would  leafl:  expecl  them,  from  a  gentleman  fo 
converfant  in  the  Celtic  language,  who  fpeaks 
the  Erfe  as  a  native,  and  has  fludied  it  as  a 
critick.  With  regard  to  the  Irifli  and  Scottifli 
Gael,  the  reverfe  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  ail'ertion 
is  the  real  truth.  They  have  brought  down  the 
name  of  Britain  to  the  prefent  age.  And  they 
have  not  brought  down  the  name  of  Albion, 
They  retain  indeed  Alban  or  Albain  for  the  ap- 
pellation of  their  own  country  :  but  they  are 
totally  ignorant  of  it  as  the  name  of  the  whole 
iiland.  And  I  have  Tnewn  before,  that  the  ap- 
pellatives Britain  and  Britannic  ftill  continue  in 
the  Erfe,  the  common  language  of  the  Scotch 
and  the  Irifh,  and  in  the  words  Breattain,  Breaiin, 
Breatnach,  and  Briotnach.  Nor  is  the  name  loft 
among  the  Vv^elfli,  the  only  part  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's Cimbri  that  fpeak  the  Britifh  language 
at  prefent.  It  was  ufed  in  the  name  of  Prydsen, 
among  his  Cimbri  of  Brigantia,  in  the  days  of 
Llomarch  Hen '  ;  and  in  the  name  of  Prudaia 


*  Lhuyd,  p.  arg. 
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among  his  Cimbri  of  Wales,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Pabo  '.  And  it  exifts  in  the  Welfii  Prydhain 
and  the  Corniili  Prydein,  the  Wellh  Brython  and 
Brythoneg,  and  the  Armorican  Brezon  and  Bre- 
zonnec,  to  the  prefent  period.  The  new  name 
of  Britain,  therefore,  extended  itfclf  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  Gael,  both  in  Caledonia  and  in  Ire- 
land, as  it  remains  in  the  common  language  of 
both  to  the  prefent  day.  And  the  name  of  Bri- 
tain muft,  for  that  reafon,  not  have  been  impofed 
upon  the  ifland,  by  any  body  of  colonifts  that 
were  diftinft  from,  and  even  in  hoftility  with, 
the  Gael.  It  muft  have  been  affixed  from  fome 
principle  of  difcrimination  that  equally  afFe^led 
alt,  and  muft  have  been  adopted  by  all  as  the 
one  national  note  of  diftinftion.  And  it  accord- 
ingly appears  to  have  been  common  to  every 
divifion  of  the  iflanders.  Given  and  aflumed  at 
the  firil  migration  of  colonifts  into  Albion,  as 
the  natural  fignature  of  their  fequeftration  from 
their  brethren  in  Gaul  ;  it  was  never  the  deno- 
mination either  impofed  or  retained  exclufively 
ty  apart,  but  was  at  once  coeval  with  the  plan- 
tation of  the  ifland,  and  commenfurate  with  the 
polonies  of  the  iflanders. 

f  Mona,  p.  158,  fecond  Edit. 
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AG.  41.  ^'  The  Gimbri  and  Bclga?,  after 
"  they  were  comprehended  within  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  dominions,  were  feen  diflinclly  | 
*'  but  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ifiand, 
**  the  Gael,  appeared  only  tranfiently,  when,  m 
an  hoflile  manner,  they  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  province.  The  arms  of  the  empire 
<"  penetrated,  at  different  periods,  into  the  heart 
.**  of  the  country  beyond  the  Scottilh  Friths  ; 
**  but  as  thefe  expeditions  were  not  attended 
**  with  abfokite  conqueft,  and  a  confcquent  fet- 
**  tlement  of  colonies,  the  Romans  made  little 
-^*  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  and  hiftory  o£ 
^'  the  natives  of  the  northern  divifion  of  Bri- 
«  tain." 

I  do  not  love  to  fuppofe  contradictions  in  an 
author  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  merit^  and  efpecially 

within 
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I  .w?thiH  the  compafs  only  of  a  few  lines.  It  feems 
fo  unlikely,  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  difbe- 
lieve  the  fuggeflions  of  my  own  judgement. 
And  yet  I  have  already  obferved  fuch  an  hafti- 
nefs  in  the  compofition  of  the  prefent  worky 
and  fome  contradiftions  which,  feemingly  at 
leaft,  are  fo  grofs,  that  I  cannot  give  up  my 
I  feelinffs  to  an  affe6lation  of  fairnefs,  and  facri- 
fice  precifion  to  politenefs. — We  are  here  firil 
told,  that  the  Gael  appeared  only  tranfiently  to 
the  Romans,  when  in  an  hoftile  manner  they 
advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  province^ 
And  yet  immediately  afterwards  we  are  told^ 
that  the  Romans  penetrated  at  different  periods 
into  the  heart  of  their  country.  Is  not  this  con- 
tradiftory  J*  And  is  not  the  whole  palTage  in  di- 
,  reft  oppofition  to  another  in  p.  22,  23  ?  We  are 
'  here  aiTured,  that  the  Cimbri  and  Belgse  were, 
and  that  the  Gael  were  not,  feen  diftinftly  by 
the  Romans.  But  there  we  find,  that  ^' the  in- 
'*  formation  of  the  Romans  accompanied  the 
"  progrefs  of  their  arms  -,  new  communities  rofe 
'^  gradually  before  them  as  they  advanced  into 
"  the  heart  of  the  ifland  ^  till  the  ivhok  body 
"  of  its  inhabitants  came  forward  dijlinctly  to 
'^  view,  when  Agricola  carried  the  Roman  eagles 
**  to  the  mountains  of  Caledonia." 

The  great  pofition  in  this  extraft  is,  that  the 
(Caledonians  v/ere  but  l.itde  known  to  the  Ro- 
inans,   becaufe  they  were  never  com.prehended 
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within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  fa£t 
is  not  true.     And  the  reafoning  is  not  juft. 

Many  nations  were  well-known  to  the  Romans, 
that  were  never  comprehended  within  the  pale  of 
their  empire.  Ireland  is  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  this,  where  we  have  all  the  tribes  recited,  all 
the  towns  enumerated,  and  all  the  headlands  and 
rivers  fpecified,  equally  as  in  the  provinces  of 
Britain.  As  the  Roman  empire  extended  itfelf 
upon  every  fide,  the  Roman  geographers  and 
hiftorians  enlarged  the  circle  of  their  obferva- 
tions,  gained  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  na- 
tions that  bordered  upon  their  frontiers,  and 
carried  their  refearches  where  the  arms  of  their 
countrymen  never  penetrated.  And  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  in  another  place,  and  to  ferve  another 
purpofe,  not  only  allows  but  contends  for  it. 
"It  is  morally  impofTible,"  fays  he  in  p.  190, 
"  that  a  migration  fufficient  to  people  Caledonia 
**  and  Ireland,  could  have  happened,  without 
*'  falling  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writers  of 
<'  Rome,  who  certainly  extended  their  enquiries  to 
*^  the  tranfadions  of  the  wild  7iationscftthefroJi- 
**  tiers  of  the  empire,'^ 

But  the  fa£l:  is  not  true,  that  the  Caledonians 
were  unknown  to  the  R.omans,  becaufe  they  were 
never  comprehended  within  the  empire.  Since 
fome  of  them  were  comprehended,  thofe  mud 
have  been  fully  known,  as  fully  as  the  Cimbri 

and 
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and  the  Belgce.  Since  feveral  of  them  were,  fe- 
veral  mud  have  been  known  as  fully.  As  many 
were  reduced  by  the  Romans,  the  Romans  mufl 
have  been  converfant  with  a  confiderable  part  of 
Caledonia.  And  as  the  greater  part  of  the  tribes 
fubmitted  to  their  power,  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  muft  have  been  open  to  their  obferva- 
tions.  That  this  was  actually  the  cafe,  may  be 
eafily  ilicwn.  The  Gael  or  Caledonians  are 
placed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  before,  in  the  large 
divifion  of  the  ifland  which  runs  from  the  Tweed 
to  the  Orkneys.  ''  The  Cimbri,"  he  fays  in 
p.  32,"  —  poffelTed  —  the  country  —  from  the 
**  Humber  to  the  Tweed.  The  Gael,  under  the 
*^  general  name  of  Caledonians,  inhabited  the 
**  reft  of  the  ifland  to  the  extremity  of  the  North. ^ 
Now  this  region  comprehended  no  lefs  than 
twenty-one  tribes  '.  And  no  fewer  than  eleven 
of  thefe  had  been  aftually  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  brought  within  the  pale  of  their  em- 
pire, being  formed  into  the  province  of  Valeiiiia 
to  the  South  of  the  Friths,  and  of  Vefpafiana  to 
the  North  of  them^.  Vefpafiana  continued  a 
province  from  the  year  140  to  170^.  And  Va- 
lentia  remained  one,  from  the  days  of  Agricolato 
the  late  period  of  the  Roman  departure  *.     The 

'  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  63,   and  409 — 411. 

2  Ibid.  ^  Hiftory  of  Mancheiter,  p.  4i9» 

♦  Hiilory  of  Manchefler,  p.  4^3—458. 
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Gael  therefore,  that  refided  to  the  South  of  the 
Friths,  not  only  appeared  to  the  llomarrs  by  ad- 
vancing frequently  to  the  frontiers  of  the  pro- 
Tinces,  but  were  all  engaged  with  the  Romans, 
were  ail  fubdued  by  them,  and  were  all  reduced 
into  a  province.  They  did  not  merely  appear 
tranfiently  and  occafionally  to  them,  but  were 
aiftually  invaded,  actually  conquered,  andaftually 
retained  in  fubjeclion  for  no  lefs  than  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  They  were  equally  compre- 
hended within  the  circle  of  the  Roman  empire  as 
the  Cimbri  and  the  Bclgfej  were  equally  com- 
prehended with  both  in  the  firit  century,  and 
equally  continued  in  it  with  both  to  the  middle  v 
of  the  fifth.  And,  as  to  the  Gael  that  lay  to  the  | 
North  of  the  Friths,  even  many  of  thefe,  no  lefs  M 
than  fix  whole  tribes,  were  entirely  fubdued  by  |;| 
the  Romans ;  the  Horeftii,  tlie  Ve6i:uriones,  the; 
Taixali,  the  Vacomagi,  the  Damnii  Albani,  and 
the  Attacotti ' :  and  the  Romans  profecuted  their 
conquefts,  over  the  mountains  of  Athol  and  Ba- 
denoch,  as  far  as  Invernefs.  No  colonies  indeed 
were  fettled  there,  as  none  alfo  were  fetded  in 
Valentia.  Colonies  were  not  the  necefiary  con- 
•fequence  of  abfolute  conquefl;.  Stations  only 
Were.  And  numerous  ftations  were  planted  to 
the  North  of  the  Friths,  as  Alauna,  Lindum,  and 

*  Hiftory  of  Mancheiler,  p.  410. 
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Vi^oria,  among  the  Horeftii ;  Orrea,  Ad  Hler^ 
nam,  Ad  Tayum,  Ad  Eficara,  and  Ad  Tinam, 
among  the  Ve£iuriones ;  and  others  in  Strathern ^ 
Menteith,  Badenoch,  Braidalbm,  Athol,  and 
Invernefs '.  The  Romans  therefore,  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  center  of  the  Highlands,  who 
fettled  in  all  the  conquered  regions  from  the 
Friths  to  Invernefs,  and  who  even  made  an  aftro- 
nomical  obfer\'ation,  which  is  ftill  preferved,  at 
the  town  of  Invernefs  ^,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  refided,  could  not  be 
uninformed  concerning  the  region  which  imme- 
diately bordered  upon  them,  and  mud  hare  been 
fafilciently  converfant  with  all  Caledonia.  Inti- 
mately  acquainted,  as  they  were,  with  the  inte- 
riors of  an  ifland  which  they  had  never  vifited  at 
ail,  Ireland  ;  they  mufl  have  been  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  interiors  of  Caledonia,  in 
the  heart  of  which  they  were  encamped  for  thirty 
years  together,  and  where  their  fcholars  appear 
10  have  been  particularly  obfervant, 

Mr.  Macpherfon's  remark  therefore,  that  his 
Caledonians  were  little  known  to  the  Romans, 
becaufe  they  appeared  only  tranfiently  upon  the 
frontiers  of  their  empire,  or  becaufe  they  were 
never  abfolutely  reduced  by  their  armies,  appears 
to  be  equally  unjufl  in  the  reafoning  and  faife  m 


*  Hlftoryof  Manchefter,  p.  409,  410. 
*■  Hiflory  of  Manchefter,  p.  5.6. 
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the  faft.  The  Romans  were  well  acquaintef^ 
with  Ireland,  though  they  never  vifited  it.  The 
Romans  a£hially  reduced  three  fourths  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  Caledonians.  The  Romans  mud 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  a  people,  with 
whom,  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  they  had  a  con- 
tinual and  uninterrupted  intercourfe  of  nearly 
/our  centuries.  And  the  Romans  have  actually 
left  us  a  very  particular  account  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Caledonia,  in  Ptolemy  and  in  Richard. 


P.  41,  42.  '*  Julius  Agricola,  who,  for  the 
*'  firft  time,  difplayed  the  Roman  eagles  beyond 
•*  the  Friths,  was  not  more  fuccefsful  in  the  field 
*'  than  he  was  happy  in  an  hiftorian  to  tranfmit 
**  his  anions  with  lufter  to  poilerity.  But  even 
*'  the  diflin6l  and  intelligent  Tacitus  gives  but  a 
"  very  imperfeft  idea  of  ihofe  enemies,  by  the 
*'  defeat  of  whom  his  father-in-law  acquired  fo 
**  much  reputation.  We  learn  from  him  indeed 
*'  that  the  Caledonians  were  the  moil  antient  in* 
"  habitants  of  Britain." 

Here  the  author  evidently  fixes  theCaledonians 
beyond  the  Friths.  And  yet,  as  I  have  fhewed 
in  the  lad  article,  he  brings  them  in  p.  32.  down 
as  low  as  the  Tweed.  How  inaccurate !  —  And 
here  is  alfo  another  great  inaccuracy.  From 
Tacitus  we  learn,  if  we  may  afcribe  the  fpeech 
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,0f  Galgaciis  to  him,  not  that  the  Caledonians  were 
the  mod  antient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  but  tKat 
they  were  the  molt  honourable,  nobiliflimi  totius 
Britannise.  And  flourifhes  Tike  that,  in  fuch  ad- 
drelTes  as  Galgacus's,  it  is  idle  to  adduce  for  an 
hiftorical  authority. 


P.  42 — 44.  "  This  is  the  fum  pf  what  the 
*'  Romans  have  related  concerning  the  Caledo- 
**  nians  for  near  two  centuries  after  they  were 
"  firfl:  mentioned  :  to  their  origin  and  internal 
*'  hiftory  they  were  equally  Grangers.  —  Had 
*'  the  Romans  eflabliflied  themfelves  in  Caledonia-, 
*'  we  might  indeed  have  known  more  of  the  an- 
**  tient  inhabitants  of  that  country  — .  The  firft 
**  domeftic  writers  of  the  hiftory  of  North  Bri- 
*'  tain  were  too  ignorant,  as  well  as  too  modern, 
*'  to  form  any  probable  fyftem  concerning  the 
**  origin  of  their  nation." 

I  have  already  fhewn,  that  the  Romans  did 
eftabhfh  themfelves  in  Caledonia,  and  that  they 
reduced  one  half  even  of  the  genuine  Caledoni- 
ans, the  Britons  to  the  North  of  the  Friths. 
And  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans,  con- 
cerning the  interior  hiftory  and  origin  of 
the  Caledonians  before  ,  their  invafion,  they 
Were   alfo   ignorant     of    the    interior    hiftory 

I  and- 
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and  origin  of  the  Britons  in  general.  Whence 
the  Britons  were  derived,  when  they  came  into 
the  iiland,  and  how  they  gradually  difFuled  their 
fpreading  numbers  to  the  fartheft  promonto- 
ries of  Caledonia,  was  all  equally  unknown  to 
them. 


P.  47,  4S.  "  In  proportion  as  the  Cimbri  ad- 
vanced towards  the  North,  the  Gael,  being 
**  circumfcribed  within  narrower  limits,  were 
*'  forced  to  tranfmigrate  into  the  iflands  which 
"  crowd  the  Northern  and  Weftern  coafls  of 
*'  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  period,  perhaps,  we 
*<  ought  to  place  the  firft  great  migration  of  the 
«'  Britilh  Gael  into  Ireland  ;  that  kingdom  being 
*^  much  nearer  to  the  promontory  of  Galloway 
*^  and  Cantyre,  than  many  of  the  Scottifh  ifles 
**  are  to  the  continent  of  North  Britain.  This 
"  vicinity  of  Ireland  had  probably  drawn  par- 
"  tial  emigrations  from  Caledonia  before  the  arrl- 
"  val  of  the  Cimbri  in  Britain ;  but  when  thefe 
<*  interlopers  preffed  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
<*  South,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  nu- 
"  merous  colonies  paffed  over  into  an  iiland  fo- 
**  near,  and  lb  much  fuperior  to  their  original 
*^  country  in  climate  and  fertility." 

I  have  already  demonftrated,  that  no  colony  of 
the  Cimbri,   as  diflina   and  different  from  the 

Gacf 
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Gael,  ever  landed  in  the  iiland.  And,  confer 
quently,  all  the  tranfa^lions  attributed  to  them 
huin:  be  abfolutely  falfe.  This  feries  of  fuppo- 
fitions  therefore  is  a  chain  of  errors.  As  the 
Cimbri  never  advanced  towards  the  North,  the 
Gael  could  not  have  been  circumfcribed  within 
narrower  limits,  or  forced  to  tranfmigrate  into 
the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland.  As  no  fuch  inter- 
lopers ever  prefTed  upon  the  Gael,  no  colonies  of 
them,  either  fmall  or  numerous,  could  have  been 
induced  by  it  to  pafs  over  into  Ireland. 

But  I  am  obliged  here  to  remark  again  the 
author's  apparent inconfiftency,  with  regard  to  the 
pofition  of  his  Gael.  In  p.  32  they  are  ranged 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  ifland.  In  p.  41 — 44  they  are 
ranged  only  to  the  North  of  the  Friths.  Here, 
in  p.  47,  they  are  brought  down  as  low  as  Gallo- 
way again.  And  in  p.  48  they  are  once  more 
carried  back  to  the  Friths.  It  is  there  faid,  that, 
when  the  Belg£e  "  drove  the  Cimbri  beyond 
*'  the  Severne  and  Humber,  the  Gael  of  the 
*'  North,  reduced  within  limits  ftill  more  cir- 
"  cumfcribed  by  the  prelTure  of  the  Cimbri,  fent 
**  frefh  colonies  into  Ireland,  while  the  Scottijh 
"  Friths  became  a  natural  and  Jlrong  boundary  tO' 
**  wardi  the  South  to  thofe  Gael  who  remained  in 
*'  Britain^  And  yet  at  this  very  period,  even 
when  the  Cimbri  inhabited  betwixt  the  Humber 
and  the  Tweed,  the  Gael  are  faid  before  to  have 
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reached  from  the  Tweed  to  the  North.  '*  The 
"  Cirabri,  —  retiring  from  the  preffure  of  thefc 
"  new  invaders  [the  BeIg«E],  poffeflTed  the  coun- 
*'  try  —  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed.  The 
"  Gael,  under  the  general  name  of  Caledonians, 
"  inhabited  the  reft  of  the  ifland  to  the  extremity 
"  of  the  North  '."  So  imfettled  is  the  author  in 
his  notions  concerning  the  Britifli  topography  of 
the  ifland,  and  fo  varying  and  contradidtory  in  his 
reprefentations  of  it. 


P.  4S.  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  re- 
*'  gions  of  Gaul  croffing,  in  an  after  age  [after 
"  the  CimbriJ,  the  Britilh  channel  {7nariti?napars 
"  BritannicC  ab  its,  qui  prced^  ac  belli  inferendi 
**  causa,  ex  Belgis  tranfierant  :  .  .  .  et  bello  il- 
**  lato  ibi  remanferunt,  atque  agros  colere  coepe- 
"  runt.  Csefar  de  Bell.  Galh  lib.  v.),  eflabliflied 
*^  themfelves  on  that  part  of  our  ifland  which  hes 
"  nearefl  to  the  continent ;  and,  moving  gradu- 
"  ally  towards  the  North,  drove  the  Cimbri  be- 
**  yond  the  Severn  and  Humber." 

I  have  brought  this  paffage  out  to  view,  merely 
to  Ihew  one  among  many  inftances  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  flrange  behaviour  towards  his  quota-        Pp 
tions.     He  afl'erts  the  Belg^  to  have  carried  their 
pofTelTions  up  to  the  Huiifoer.    And  he  aflerts 


'  P.  32. 
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It  upon  the  llrength  of  a  quotation,  of  which  he 
has  italicifed  the  principal  words;  when  that 
very  quotation,  and  thofe  very  words,  do  in  the 
fullefl  manner  confine  the  Belgje  to  the  fouthern 
fiiore.  This  is  furely  a  very  extraordinary  fpe- 
cimen  of  inattention  and  inaccuracy. 


P.  48,  49.  "  It  was,  perhaps,  after  the  Bel- 
"  gic  invafion  of  the  Southern  Britain,  that 
*'  the  Gael  of  the  Northern  divifion  formed 
"  themfelves  into  a  regular  community,  to  repel 
"  the  incroachment  of  the  Cimbri  upon  their 
*'''  territories.  To  the  country  which  they  them- 
*'  felves  poireffed  they  gave  the  name  of  CAEI.- 
"  DOCH,  which  is  the  only  appellation  the 
"  Scots,  who  fpeak  the  Galic  langiiage,  know 
*'  for  their  own  divifion  of  Britain.  CAEL- 
"  DOCH  is  a  compound  made  up  of  Gael  or 
"  Gael,  the  firfl  colony  of  the  antient  Gauls 
"  who  tranfmigrated  into  Britain,  and  DOCH, 
"  a  diflrlft  or  divifion  of  a  country.  The  Ro- 
"  mans,  by  tranfpofing  the  letter  L  in  Gael, 
*'  and  by  foftening  into  a  Latin  termination  the 
"  ch  of  DOCH,  formed  the  well-known  name 
"  of  Caledonia.  Obvious  as  this  Etymon  of 
*'  Caledonia  appears,  it  was  but  very  lately  dif- 
*'  covered.  (This  Etymon  firft  occurred  to  the 
*'  author  of  this  ElTay,   and   he  communicated 
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«^  it  to  Dr.  Macpherfon,  who  adopted  it  from 
«^  a  conviction  of  its  juftnefs).  Thofe  who 
*'  treated  of  the  antiquities  of  North  Britain 
*'  were  utter  Grangers  to  that  only  name  by  which 
*'  the  Scots  diftinguilhed  the  corner  of  Britain 
"  which  their  Anceflors  poffefled  from  the  re- 
^'  motefl:  antiquity.  From  an  ignorance,  fo  un- 
'^  pardonable  in  antiquaries,  proceeded  that  er- 
«*  roneous  fyilem,  &c.  \" 

I  have  made  this  large  extraft,  to  exhibit 
the  whole  argument  in  all  its  force,  and,  I  may 
add,  in  all  its  oflentation  too.  And  I  fhall  now 
endeavour  to  Ihew  the  reafonings  to  be  as  feeble 
and  the  etymons  as  injudicious,  even  in  this  tri- 
umphant paffage,  as  in  any  that  I  have  dilTeftcd 

before. 

The  affertions  in  this  paragraph  are  thefe. 
That  the  Caledonians  perhaps  lirfl  formed  them.- 
felves  into  one  community,  to  repel  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  Cimbri ;  That  a  proof  of  this 
incorporation  remains  in  the  word  Caeldoch, 
which  fignifies  the  Diilrift  of  the  Gael;  and, 
That  this  word  is  the  Latin  Caledonia,  Each  fhall 
be  confidered  diftinftly. 

The  incroachments  of  the  Cimbri  mufl  be  as 
imaginary,  as  the  red  of  their  hidory.  And 
any  affociation  of  the  Caledonians,  to  repel  them, 

^  This  Etymon  is  in  Dr.  Macpherfon,  p,  27.  and  100.— 
And  he  makes  the  fame  ufe  of  the  name  of  Gael  in  p.  97,  98, 
find  of  Caeldoch  in  p.  100. 
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mufl  be  equally  vifionary  with  both.  The  firfl 
time  that  the  Caledonians  embodied  into  one 
empire,  was  afluredly  the  period  which  is 
afligned  for  it  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  \ 
The  Romans  under  Agricola  were  certainly  the 
firft  common  enemy,  which  had  hitherto  attacked 
them.  Nothing  but  fuch  an  attack  could  have 
induced  them  to  form  themfelvcs  into  one  mo- 
narchy. And  into  one  monarchy  they  a6lually 
firfl  formed  themfelves  at  that  period.  jSlftate 
qua  fextum  officii  annum  inchoabat  [AgricolaJ, 
amplas  civitates  trans  Bodotrlam  fitas,  quia  7notus 
miiverfarum  ultra  gentium,  et  infefta  hoftili  exer- 
citu  itinera,  timebanturj  prius  clafie  exploravit  *. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  6th  year  of 
Agricola'sProconfulate  therefore,  or  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year  83,  the  Caledonians  were  not 
)'-et  affociated  into  one  community.  Agricola 
only  apprehended  that  they  would  fpeedily 
afTociate,  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent 
to  all.  And  in  this  and  the  year  following  they 
aftually  combined.  Ad  manus  et  arma  converfi 
Caledonian!  incolentes  populi ; — nihil  remittere, 
quo  minus  juventutem  armarent,  conjuges  ac 
liberos  in  loca  tuta  transferrent,  coetibus  ac  fa- 
crificiis  confpirationem  civitatum  fancirent ;  ta7i-' 
liem-docti  commune  periculum  Concordia  pro- 
pulfandum  '.     The  Caledonians    therefore   did 

*  P.414.  ''  Agric.  V.  c.  25.         5  C.  35,  27,  and  29. 
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not  model  their  tribes  into  one  community,  in 
confequence  of  the  Cimbric  incroachments  uporj 
them.  There  were  no  fuch  incroachments  made. 
And  there  were  no  Cimbri,  or  German  Celtfe, 
to  make  them.  The  Caledonians  a£l:ually  embo- 
died together  long  after  the  jera  alTigned  for  it 
by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  when  Agricola  ihreateneci 
the  redu6lion  of  all  their  tribes. 

Nor  is  the  name  of  Caeldoch,  now  ufed  by 
the  Highlanders  to  fignify  their  country,  any 
proof  of  fuch  an  affociation.  It  is  no  proof 
of  any  affociation  at  all.  And  the  etymon, 
Tvhich  is  here  difplayed  with  fuch  an  air  of  con-» 
fequence,  and  with  fuch  a  reileftion  upon  the 
ignorance  of  others,  is  obvioufly  unjufl  in  itfclf. 
This  will  eafily  appear. — I  have  previoully  fhewn 
Gathel  to  be  pronounced  fimilarly  to  Gael  by 
the  Irilli  and  Highlanders.  And  Gathel  is  alfo 
changed,  as  I  have  equally  remarked,  into  Ga- 
lath,  Galat,  Gait,  and  Celt.  It  is  alfo  changed 
into  Gaellt,  GalU,  Gaeld, and  Gald '.  This  we  fee 
dire^lly  exemplified  in  the  Gael  of  the  continent 
and  of  the  illand  being  univerfally  denominated 
Galats  and  Ceka?  by  the  Graecians,  Gallt  and 

*  See  Buchanan,  p.  34,  35,  and  p.  61.  V.  I.  Ruddiman, 
who  informs  us,  that  the  Scotch  uie  the  word  Gald  for  a 
Gaul,  And  fee  alfo  Gauld-i  and  Gaehi,  and  even  Gaeltach, 
in  Dr.  Macpherfon,  p.  98,  99.  —  From  the  word  Gald  is 
derived  the  name  for  Galgacus  in  the  Scotch  R.omances,  Gal- 
dus.  —  And  fee  Irwin's  Hift.  Scot.  Nomen-clatura  Latino- 
•vernacula,  1682,  p.  83. 

Gallta 
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Gallta  by  the  Iri{h,  and  Gaelt,  Gallt,  and  Gald  by 
the  Highlanders.  And  the  relative  adjective  of 
this  word  is  the  very  name,  which  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  has  fo  mgenioufly  dillorted  here.  Gael  and 
Gael  lengthemng  into,  Gal-ek  and  Cael-ich, 
Gallt  mufl  be  formed  into  Gallt-ach,  and  Gaeld 
into  Gaeld-ach.  And  we  actually  have  Gallt- 
ach  in  the  Irifh  language,  the  appellation  for  a 
Gaul  at  prefent.  Gaeld-och  and  Gallt-ach  there- 
fore are  one  and  the  fame  word,  the  relative 
adjcftivesof  the  fame  national  appellation,  Gaeld 
and  Gallt ;  and,  in  the  fpirit  of  all  other  re- 
lative adjectives,  refer  equally  to  an  individual, 
the  language,  or  the  country,  of  France  and  Scot- 
land. Thus  eafily  is  the  mighty  fpell  dliTolved, 
which  held  both  Dr.  and  Mr.  Macpherfon  in 
abfolute  bondage.  And  thus  readily  is  the  great 
fabrick  deftroyed,  which  was  raifed  by  the  magic 
hand  of  error,  equally  flight  in  its  flru^ture,  and 
momentary  in  its  continuance. 

That  Caeldoch  is  the  very  fame  word  with 
Caledonia,  is  another  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  poil- 
tions.  Butit  is  equally  a  miftake.  And  1  hope  con- 
vincingly to  prove  it.  I  fliall  lay  before  the  reader 
what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  Hiilory 
of  Manchefter,  and  I  fliall  make  fome  additions 
to  it. — I  have  previoufly  fhewn  the  words  Gathel, 
Gael,  Galat,  Gait,  Gaeld,  and  Celt,  to  be  all  one 
^nd   the  fame  appellation.     And   though  Mr. 

Macpherfon 
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Macpherfon  in  p.  lo  feems  inclined  to  derive  one 
of  them,   Gaul,  from  the  Celtic  Geal,  Fair,  a 
delignation  evidently  too  effeminate  for  the  bold 
and  ferocious  Celt^  ;   they  all  fignify  a  Wood- 
lander.     Geil-t,  Guylh-t,  and  Guel-z,  among  the 
Irifh,  the  Welili,  and  the  Armoricans,  import  a 
Man  of  the  Kel'.i,  Giiylh,  or  Gnel,  a  Wood  ;  all 
of  them  the  evident  remains  of  the  antient  and 
obfolete  Gmd/ji\  or  Gue//;el  a  Wood.     And  fe- 
veral  woods    in  Wales  are  a£lually  denominated 
Cottel  to  this  day '.     Coil,  the   fame  with  the 
Cottel,  the  Guylh,  and  the  Kelli,  of  the  Welfli, 
and  anfwering  to  Gathel,  Gael,  and  Cael,  is  the 
cuftomarv  term  for  a  Wood  among  the  Irifli  and 
Highlanders  at  prefent.  And  Gulad  occurs  in  Gul- 
ad-£edh,    the  Wellh  for  a  V/oodlander ;  Kelyd 
appears  in  Kelydhon,  the  Britifh  for   Woods  J 
and  Gelht   remains    undifguifed   in  the  Welfh 
language  at  prefent ;  all  correfponding  to  Galat, 
Gait,  Gaeld,  and   Celt,  and  all  fignifying  with 
them  a  Wood.  The  celebrated  appellations  there- 
fore of  Gathel-i,  Galat-ce,  Calet-es,  An-Calit-es, 
and  Celts,  all  import  a  Wood  only.    And  bearing 
the  Celtic  prefix  before  them,  which  is  ufed  in 
the  antient  Hiflory  of  Ireland,  as  Fir-Bolg  and 
Fir-Damnon,   and  which  is   equally  ufed  in  this 
very  appellation  by  the  Irilh  of  the  prefent  mor 
ment,  as  Gallta  or  Fear-Gallta;  the  denomina- 

»  Mr.  Lhuyd  in  N".  2.  -Appendb  to  NIcholfon's  Scottlfli 
HI1I;.  Library. 
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lions  of  Fir-Galat,  Flr-Galr,  Fir-Gaeld,  and  Fir- 
Celt  muft  have  fignified  merely  the  Man  of  the 
Wood.  But,  in  two  national  denominations  of 
the  very  fame  origin,  the  termination  is  a  little 
different,  becaufe  the  words  are  in  the  plural 
number,  or  ftand  as  the  relative  adjective.  Ke^ 
1yd  or  Caled  lengthens  into  Kelyd-on  or  Caled-on, 
Woods ;  and  Gallt  or  Gaeld  is  formed  into 
Gallt-ach  or  Gaeld-och,  Woodland-iih.  Thus 
Caledon  became  the  antient  appellation  for  all 
the  extenfive  Forefts  of  the  Gatheli  and  the  Galli 
in  the  provinces  of  Britain  ;  from  the  Foreft  of 
Anderida  in  Kent,  Suffex,  and  feveral  other  coun^ 
ties,  into  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Cale- 
donian Woods,  Florus  fays  that  Caefar  purfued 
the  Britons ;  to  the  Foreft  of  the  Coritani  in 
Lincolnfliire  and  fome  adjoining  counties,  to 
which,  under  the  fame  denomination  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian Wood,  Pliny  fays  that  the  Roman  arms 
had  been  carried  in  his  time  ;  and  to  the  well- 
known  Caledonian  Foreft  of  Scotland  '.  Thus 
Fir-Caledon,  or  Caledones,  and  the  equivalent 
Gaeld-och,  became  equally  the  antient  and  pre- 
fent  appellations  for  the  Gathel  and  the  Gael  of 
the  Highlands.  And  thus  Caledonius  became 
occafionally  among  the  Romans  a  denomination 
equivalent  to  Britannicus,  and  was  applied  equally 

'  Florus,  L.  iii.  c.  10.  Culedonias  fecutus  in  filvas ;   Pliny, 
J-,  iv.  c.  i&;  and  Hillory  of  Mancheiler,  p  415,  and  337. 

with 
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■with  it  to  all  the  Gathel  and  Gael  in  the  ifland  '.— 
The  word  Caeldoch  therefore  is  very  different 
from  the  word  Caledonia.  Derived  from  the  fame 
root,  and  carrying  the  fame  power,  they  are 
very  different  branches.  The  one  is  a  relative 
adjeftive;  the  other  is  a  Noun  Subffcantive. 
The  one  is  derived  from  Gaeld  in  the  fmgular ; 
the  other  is  deduced  from  Caledon  in  the  plural. 
And  the  one  is  the  fame  word  with  Celticus,  and 
the  other  with  Galatarum. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  upon  the  fubje^l, 
becaufe  it  is  of  fome  confequence  in  itfelf,  and 
Mr.  Macpherfon  introduces  it  with  fuch  a  fond 
regard.  And  I  think  that  I  have  fully  de- 
monftrated  Mr.  Macpherfon's  reafonings  and 
etymons  to  be  advanced,  equally  in  oppofition  to 
the  voice  of  hillory,  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
Celtic  language. 


P.  49,  50.  —  '*  Concerning  the  internal 
**  flate  of  Caledonia,  and  the  divifion  of  its  inha- 
"  bitants  into  various   tribes  in    a   very  early 

*  Hiftory-  of  Manchefter,  p.  439,  440.  —  And  there  is  an 
additional  proof  of  it,  that  has  never  been  noticed,  in  thefe 
lines  of  Lucan,  in  which  the  Caledonians  are  firil  mentioned 
in  hillory,  and  which  call  the  Britons  about  Richboroiigh  Ca- 
ledonians ; 

Aut  vaga  cum  Tethys  Rutuplnaque  littora  fervent, 
Vnda  C-aledonios  fallit  turbata  Britannos. 

"  period. 
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"  period,  we  can  find  nothing  certain.  The 
"  account  given  by  Ptolemy  of  the  Epidii,  Ca- 
**  rini,  Canta,  Logte,  and  other  nations,  is  little 
to  be  regarded.  Tacitus  paffed  over  thofe 
petty  communities  infilence  ;  and  in  the  period 
"  between  the  expedition  of  Julius  Agricola, 
"  and  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  under 
"  whom  the  Egyptian  geographer  flourifhed, 
"  the  Romans  had  no  opportunity  of  being 
*'  acquainted  with  the  domeitic  arrangements  of 
*'  the  Caledonians." 

In  this  paflage  Mr.  Macpherfon  rejects  Ptole- 
my's account  of  the  internal  ftate  of  Caledonia, 
and  of  its  divifion  into  various  tribes,  becaufe 
Tacitus  paffes  over  thefe  communities  in  lilence; 
and  becaufe,  from  the  days  of  Tacitus  to  the 
■  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  Romans  had  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  domeftic  arrangements  of  the 
Caledonians.  The  former  is  furely  a  very  trif- 
ling reafon.  And  the  latter  is  certainly  a  falfc 
faft. 

The  filence  of  Tacitus,  concerning  the  tribes 
of  Caledonia,  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  divifions.  He  has  not  even 
fpecified  any  of  the  tribes,  that  Agricola  con- 
quered from  the  Dee  to  the  Friths.  And  yet 
Mr.  Macpherfon  will  not  deny  the  partition  of 
the  country  into  tribes,  He  actually  acknow- 
ledges it  in  this  very  page  and  in  p.  5 1,  fpeaking 

of 
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of  the  Selgovse,  the  Gadeni,  the  Dainnii,  tlig 
Novantes,  and  the  Ottadini,  five  of  thofe  tribes, 
and  whom  he  knows  only  from  Ptolemy.  In 
p.  82  alfo  he  exprefsiy  quotes  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy  for  the  Brigantes,  the  Velaborii,  the 
Cauci,  and  the  Menapii,  in  Ireland ;  though  the 
Romans  never  had  any  opportunity  at  all,  in 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  acceptation  of  the  word,  to 
know  the  interior  divifion  of  the  country.  And 
in  p.  63  he  argues,  that  even  the  manners  of  the 
Irifh  mufl  have  been  perfeftly  known  to  the 
Romans,  though  here  he  denies  them  to  have 
known  even  the  names  and  politions  of  the  Cale- 
donian tribes,  and  though  he  allows  the  Romans 
to  have  had  continual  wars  with  the  one,  and 
none  at  all  with  the  other.  So  inconfiftent  is 
Mr.  Macpherfon  with  himfelf !  So  much  does  he 
warp  with  the  variations  and  bearings  of  his  fa* 
vourite  hypothefis  ! 

The  defign  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  was  verjf 
different.  That  was  compofmg  an  hiflorical  nar- 
ration of  national  tranfaclions  j  this  Was  writing 
a  geographical  account  of  the  nations.  The  one 
Was  obliged  to  detail  to  us  the  names,  the  fites, 
and  the  towns,  of  the  various  tribes  that  crouded 
the  face  of  the  iiland.  But  the  other  was  required 
only  to  give  us  general  defcriptions  and  general 
appellations,  fuch  notices  only  as  were  jufl:  fuf- 
ficient  to  lend  propriety  and  meaning  to  the 
af^ions,    and    to  exhibit  the  ai^ors   and  their 

3  principles 
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principles  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view.  Tacitus 
therefore  does  not  enumerate  the  tribes  of  Cale- 
donia ;  and  Ptolemy  does.  Tacitus  does  not  fpe- 
cify  any  particular  nations ;  but  he  fpeaks  ex- 
prefsly  of  them  in  general.  And  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon's  argument  again  fails.  Amplas  civitates 
trans  Bodotriam  fitas ;  motus  univerfarum  ultra 
gentium ;  Caledonian!  incolentes  populi ;  con- 
Jpirationem  civitatura  ;  and,  omnium  civitatum 
vires  \  From  the  officers  of  Agricola,  therefore, 
might  the  Romans  have  derived  that  knowledge 
of  the  domeftic  arrangements  of  the  Caledonians, 
which  Ptolemy  has  prefented  to  us.  And,  evea 
additional  to  this  fource  of  intelligence,  Ptolemy 
had  the  fined  opportunity  that  ever  a  geographer 
had,  of  knowing  the  internal  difpofition  of  Cale- 
donia compleatly,  from  the  remarkable  war  of 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  appears  to  be  totally 
unapprized,  the  invafion  of  Caledonia  by  Lollius 
Urbicus  about  the  year  140,  and  the  reduftiori 
of  half  of  it  beneath  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans \  And  Ptolemy,  as  I  have  previoufly 
remarked,  has  a£lually  given  us  an  aftronomical 
obfervation,  which  was  made  at  Invernefs,  and' 
which  could  have  been  made  only  in  confequence 
of  that  reduflion. 


*  Agfic.  V.   25,   27,  and  30. 

*  See  Hiftory  of  Manchsfter,  p.  5^,  56,  3x1^4 if,  4 r 9, 
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P.  50.  *'  Though  the  Scottifh  Friths  are 
"  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  boundaries 
"  of  Caledonia  towards  the  South,  it  is  more  than 
**  probable  that  thofe  tribes  who  poffefled  the 
*'  country  between  the  walls  were  principally 
**  defcended  from  the  antient  Gael.  The  names 
*'  of  the  SelgoviE  and  Gadeni,  two  petty  com- 
*'  municies  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Solway 
*'  and  Tweed,  feem  to  ftrengthen  this  fuppoli- 
**  tion.  They  carry  in  their  fignification  a  proof 
**  that  the  tribes  who  bore  them  were  in  a  flatc 
"  of  hoftility  with  their  neighbours  the  Ottadini 
*'  and  BriganteSj  which  furnifiies  a  prefumption 
*'  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  a  different 
"  quarter.  (Selgovce  is  plainly  Selgovich  lari* 
"  nized.  Selgovich  literally  fignifies  HunterSf 
**  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  Plunderers  — .  Gadeni 
**  is  plainly  from  Gadecbin,  Robbers  ;  a  name 
**  which  arofe  from  the  fame  love  of  depredation 
**  with   their  friends  and   neighbours  the   Sel- 

I  have  more  than  once  remarked  already  the 
ilrange  doubling  of  the  prefent  differtation,  in 
fometimes  bringing  down  the  Gael  or  Caledo- 
nians to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  fome- 
times carrying  them  up   to  the  North  of  the 

^  The  fdiTie  etymons  of  Selgovse  and  Gadeni  are  given  by 
Dr.  Macpheilbn  in  p.  112. 

Friths. 
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Friths.  And  the  fame  fpirit  occurs  here  again. 
We  have  before  been  informed  pofitively  and 
without  hefitation,  that  "  the  Gael^  under  the 
"  general  name  of  Caledonians,  inhabited  from 
"  the  Tweed  to  the  extremity  of  the  North.** 
But  we  are  here  informed,  that  their  inhabiting^ 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Friths  is  only  ''  more 
than  probable,"  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  "  fup- 
pofes  it/'  and  that  there  is  ''  a  prefumptlon  " 
for  it.  The  certainty  in  p.  32  is  all  dwindled 
away  in  p.  50.  And  as  the  reader  proceeds  in. 
the  work,  and  naturally  expefls  a  clearer  light 
and  llronger  convictions,  he  finds  his  author  him- 
felf  faultering  in  his  ilyle,  and  becoming  more 
dubious  of  his  own  pofitions. 

The  Caledonians  were  brought  down  at  firft 
to  the  Solway  and  the  Tweed,  and  are  occalion- 
ally  brought  down  at  prefent,  merely  becaufe  of 
the  name  of  Galloway  there  ;  as  the  name  of 
Cumberland  occahoned  the  Cimbri,  before,  to  be 
planted  betwixt  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed* 
And  the  Caledonians  were  carried  at  firft,   and 
are  occafionally  carried  at  prefent,  to  the  North 
of  the  Friths,  becaufe  hiflory   exprefsly  places 
them  to  the  North.     The  two  ftrong  and  atlive 
principles,  thus  unwarily  blended  together,   are 
continually  llruggling  for  fuperiority,  and  fome- 
times  the  one  colour  and  fometimes  the  other 
predominates. — But  the  reafon  here  adduced,  for 
the  refjdcnce  of  the  Caledonians  betwixt   the 

K  Walls, 
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WallSj  is  even  feebler  and  more  trifling  than  the 
fecret  reafon  before.  The  names  of  Selgovie 
and  Gadeni,  it  is  faid,  prove  the  tribes  to  have 
■been  in  a  ftate  of  hollility  with  the  Cirnbric 
Ottadini  and  Brigantes.  But  why  not  with  the 
Caledonians  ?  There  is  no  more  reafon  for  that 
than  this.  And  then  the  argument  is  not  only 
repelled,  but  actually  changes  fides,  and  mili- 
tates direftly  agarnft  its  mafler. 

But  I  am  tired  with  purfuing  fuch  imperti- 
nencies.  And  yet  others  prefent  themfelves 
before  us.  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  greatly  miftaken 
both  in  his  Geography  and  Etymology. — Sel- 
gov^,  he  fays,  fignifies  Hunters,  and  metapho- 
rically Robbers.  But  the  metaphor  is  fuch  as 
contradifts  every  idea  of  propriety.  And  it  is 
luch  peculiarly,  as  no  nation  and  age  of  Hunters 
could  ever  have  tolerated.  Selgovs  appear^ 
from  Ptolemy  to  be  Elgovse  with  a  Prefix,  being 
written  by  him  Selgovce  in  one  place  and  Elgovaj- 
in  another.  And  the  root  of  the  name  is  there- 
fore to  be  fought  in  Elgovae,  and  is  probably 
this.  The  aftuary  formed  by  the  river  Eden^ 
was  pretty  certainly  denominated  S,  Alga,  Av,- 
or  The  Noble  Water,  as  Ireland  has  been  fome- 
times  denominated  Inis  Alga  in  Irifh,  and  as  a 
Peninfula  on  the  banks  of  the  LolTie  in  Scotland^ 
feems  to    have   been   called   Elgin    formerly  \ 

'  So  another  peninfula,  formed  by   the   flreams   of    the 

The 
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The  name  remains  to  this  day  in  its  prefent  appel- 
lation of  the  SOLWx^Y  Frith,  as  the  antient 
name  of  Conovius  continues  in  that  of  the  Con-* 
way   at  prefent.      And    the    tribe,    that  inha- 
bited  along   the  whole   extended   line    of  the 
££ll:uary,  was  naturally  denominated  Fir-Elgovce 
or  Fir-Selgov^,  Men,  or  the  Men,  of  the  Great 
Water.  —  Gaderii  is  alfo  interpreted  Robbers, 
and  to  be  the  fame  word  with  the  Irilli  Gadechin, 
llobbers.     The  real  word  in  Irifh,  I  believe,  is 
not  Gadechin,  but  Gaduighe  a    thief,  and  Ga- 
duighen   Thieves.     And  Gadeni   plainly  comes 
from  Gadh  or  Cath  a  Fight,  as  Crutheni  is  de- 
rived from  Cruth  -,   and,  like  Camulo-genus,  the 
name  of  a  Gallic  Hero  in  Csfar  ',  fignifies  the 
Men  of  the  Battle,  or  the  Warriours.     And  the 
Gadeni  are  therefore  denominated  the  Cadeni,  in 
a    Roman-Britlfh  infcription    difcovered  in   the 
North  ^. — Nor  were  the  Gadeni  bounded  merely 
by  the  northern  bank  of  the   Tweed,    or  the 
Ottadini  by    the  fouthern,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon 
places   them.     The    Gadeni    ranged   from  the 
Wall  to  the  North  of  Lanerk.     And  the  Otta- 
dini, whom  the  Author  fuppofcs  to  lie  all  to  the 
South  of  the  Tweed,  extended  beyond  it  to  the 
Friths  ^     Mr.   Macpherfon's    great   divlfion    of 

Loffie  and  the  Spey,  was  called  Inis,  an  ifland,  having  the  two 
villages  of  Innes  and  Ince  in  it  to  this  day. 

^  Csfar,  p.  164,         *  Horfeley,  N°.  80.  Northumberland. 

^  Hiltory  of  Manchefler,  p.  65. 
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the  North=  to  the  Ch-nbri  and  the  Gael  is  there- 
fore entirel-y  overturned,  as  his  great  partition 
of  the  South  to  the  Cimbri  and  the  Belgae  was 
overturned  before.  Thofe  whom  he  denominates 
Cimbri  and  oppofes  to  the  Gael,  the  Cimbric 
Ottadini  of  p.  51,  lived  only  in  a  fmall  part  of 
the  country  which  he  has  afligned  to  the  Cimbri, 
and  pofle-iFed  alfo  a  large  portion  of  that  region 
which  he  has  allotted  to  the  Gael.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  whole  "  country  between  the 
**  Walls"  Mr.  Macpherfon  here  refigns  up  to 
the  Gael,  as  the  Selgovs,  the  Gadeni,  and  others ; 
whom  he  engages  in  hoftility  with,  and  there- 
fore fuppofes  to  be  of  a  different  origin  from, 
the  Ottadini  immediately  to  the  South  of  the 
nearer  Wall.  But  the  whole  body  of  the  Otta- 
dinian  dominions,  except  a  very  fmall  flip  of  land 
along  the  fouihern  edge  of  Northumberland, 
was  aftually  to  the  North  of  the  nearer  Wall  ^ 
Mr.  Macpherfon  cedes  all  "  the  country  betwixt 
"  the  Walls"  to  his  Gael,  and  therefore  brings 
them  down  to  the  northern  banks  of  the  Solway 
and  Tweed.  But  he  is  not  aware,  that  the 
nearer  Wall  did  not  run  from  the  Solway  to  the 
Tweed.  It  began  on  the  Solway :  but  it  ended 
on  the  Tyne» 

Thus  have  I  laid  open  the  numerous  miftakes 
in  this  remarkable  pafTage.     I  have  fliewn  the 

»  Ibid. 

reafonings. 
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reafonings,  I  think,  to  be  at  once  arbitrary  in 
their  principles,  and  frivolous  in  their  conclu- 
lions.  And  I  have  demonftrated  the  Geography 
of  the  ifland,  I  think,  to  be  at  once  falfe  and 
contradiftorjc 


t( 


P.  51.  "  As  that  traft  of  country  which  is 
comprehended  between  the  Tweed  and  Solway, 
**  and  the  Scottifh  Friths,  was  more  expofed  to 
"  invafion  than  Caledonia,  we  may  conclude 
**  that  the  Gael  who  poflefTed  it  were,  in  fome 
"  degree,  mixed  with  the  Cimbric  Ottadini  and 
"  Brigantes,  even  before  the  invaiions  of  the 
**  Romans  prefled  thole  tribes  towards  the  North. 
"  It  was  from  this  unavoidable  mixture  that  the 
"  Selgovse,  Gadeni,  Damnii,  and  Novantes,  were, 
in  an  after-age,  diflinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
Maeatas,  which  figuifies  a  people  defcended 
from  a  double  origin,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
*'  of  a  controverted  country.  (Moi-atta,  or  Moi- 
*'  atich,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plains ;  Msean- 
**  atta,  the  poffelTors  of  the  Middle  country  ' ; 
'*  Moai-atta,  a  mixed  people).'* 

The  errors  in  this  part  of  the  DiiTertation 
feem  to  rife  before  us  every  ftep  that  we  take, 
and  are  perpetually  flopping  us  in  our  progrefs. 
This  paffage  immediately   follows   the  former. 

'  Thefe  two  etymons  are  given  by  Dr.  Macpherfon,  p.  25. 

K  3  The 
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The  former  was  the  lafl:  of  four  or  five  fucceflivc 
Extracts.  And  this  Is  as  pregnant  with  miftakes 
as  any  of  them. 

If  the  mixture  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Ottadini 
and  Brigantes  with  his  Gael  betwixt  the  Walls, 
was,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  alledges,  unavoidable^ 
becaufe  the  country  betwixt  the  Walls  was  the 
frontier  of  Caledonia;  the  fame  mixture  mufl 
have  been  equally  unavoidable,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Belg-je  and  the  Cimbri  in  Wales  and  in 
Maxima.  The  region  betwixt  the  Solway,  the 
Tweed,  and  the  Friths,  is  not  more  "  expofed 
/'  to  invafion,'*  than  the  land  behind  the  Se- 
verne  and  the  Dee,  or  the  tracl  betwixt  the 
Humber,  the  Merfey,  the  Tweed,  and  the  Eden. 
And  fmce  the  country  to  the  South  of  the  Sol- 
way  and  the  Tweed  muft  have  been  equally 
expofed  to  invafion,  as  the  country  to  the  North 
of  them,  the  barriers  of  both  being  exaftly  the 
fame  ;  the  fame  unavoidable  mixture  mufl  have 
equally  enfued  in  Northumberland  as  in  the  Lo- 
thians  &c.,  and  in  Cumberland  as  in  Anandale 
he.  The  reafoning  therefore  is  not  only  inac:? 
curate,  but  carries  an  edge  with  it,  that,  "  like 
"  an  ill~fheathed  knife,  will  cut  its  mailer '." 

The  rafts  alfo  and  the  etymons  are  both  equally 
untrue. — I  have  previoufiy  Ihewn  the  Ottadini 
not  to  have  been  Gimbric,  even  upon  Mr.  Mac 

f  Shakefpear. 
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pKerfon*s  own  argument.     And  the  invafion  of 
the  Romans  prelTed  no  tribes  towards  the  North. 
All  appear  to  have  poffeffed  exactly  the   fame 
divifions  of  the  country  before  the  Romans  came, 
as  they  enjoyed   afterwards.     And  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  with  refpecl  to  the  Brigantes. 
They  had  reduced  the  Selgov^  before  '.    But 
the  Gadeni,  the  Novantes,  and  the  Damnii  were 
totally  unmixed  either  with  Ottadini  or  Brigan- 
tes.    And  this  u7iavoidable  mixture  is  falfe    in 
faft. — The  name  of  M^atce,  alfo,  belonged  not 
to  any  tribes  betwixt  the  Walls,  but  to  fome  that 
lay  to  the  North  of  the  more  northerly  Wall. 
This  indeed  has  been  confiderably  doubted.    But 
it  may  be  eafily  proved.    In  the  Hiftory  of  Man- 
jchefter  I    have    already  Ihewn,   to  the  fulled 
conviftion,  I   believe,  of  every  mind,  that  the 
Romans  retained  the  province  betwixt  the  A¥alls 
regularly  in  their  own  poffefTion,  from  the  period 
of  its  firft  conqueft  to  the  sera  of  their  depar- 
ture from  the  ifland  *.     And  the  expedition  of 
the  Emperor  Severus  was,  therefore,  againfl  ihe 
Britons  that   lay  to  the  North  of  Antoniniis's 
Vallum.     The  Ms?r«  then  whom  he  reduced, 
who  afterwards  revolted,    and  to  whom    Cara- 
calla  reiigned  up  all  the  conquefls  of  his  Father^, 
jnuft  have  been  fome  tribes  to  the  North  of  that 

*  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  104. 

^   Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  p.  453.  458. 

K  4  Vallum* 
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Vallum. — And  thus  wrong  in  the  pofition  of  the 
Mseatce,  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  fure  to  be  wrong 
in  his  explanation  of  their  naine.  And  it  i^ 
neither  juft  in  ip  own  nature,  nor  right  in  its 
application  tp  them.  It  it  not  juft,  becaufe  in 
-the  Text  it  equally  gives  two,  and,  flill  more 
flj-angely,  in  the  Note  equally  annexes  three, 
very  different  imports  to  the  word  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  Plains ;  the  poiTelTors  of  a  middle 
country,  or  (as  to  humour  his  Hypothecs,  he 
contradiflorily  calls  it  in  the  Text)  a  controverted 
one  ;  and  a  pnixed  people.  All  three  were  cer- 
tainly not  meant  by  the  name.  And,  of  the 
two  mentioned  in  the  Text,  neither  Was  meant 
at  all.  This  is  obvious  from  the  impropriety 
of  deducing  Maeatse  from  Moai-atich,  and  the 
greater  impropriety  of  deducing  it  from  Mseau- 
atich.  And  even  the  derivation  of  it  from  Moi- 
atich,  which  is  the  befl  of  them  all,  and  had 
been  previouily  adopted  in  the  Hiflory  of  Man- 
chefter  \  appears  to  me  now  to  be  harfli  and 
forced.  How  Mr.  Macpherfon  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  this  interpretation  in  the  Note, 
I  cannot  conceive  ;  as  it  plainly  ftands  in  direft 
oppofition  to  the  reafonings  and  etymons  in  the 
Text.  And  the  real  etymology  of  the  name, 
I  believe,  is  this.  Mag,  a  Plain,  mufl  have  been 
e<iually  pronounced  May  and  M^  originally,  as 


»  P.  415- 
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it  naturally  would  be,  and  as  it  is  now  written 
Mass  in  Welfh  and  Moi  in  Irifti.  And  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  lower  lands  of  Caledonia,  which 
lie  immediately  to  the  North  of  Antoninus's 
Vallum,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Eaftern  coaft, 
would  naturally  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft 
of  the  Caledonians,  the  Mountaineers  upon  one 
fide  of  them,  by  fome  topical  and  defcriptive 
appellation.  The  Mountaineers  are  thus  difcri- 
minated  at  prefent  by  the  title  of  Albanech  or 
Highlanders.  And  the  others  are  to  this  day 
frequently  denominated  the  Lowlanders.  May 
or  Mse,  a  Plain,  runs  out  into  Mai-ed  or  Afe-at 
in  the  plural.  And  as  we  have  feen  Fir-Galk 
and  Fir-Caledon  above,  and  as  the  Carnabii 
and  Cantii  muft  have  been  originally  Fir- Cant 
and  Fir-Carnab,  fo  Maeatce  muft  have  been  Fir- 
Mse-at,  and  fignifies  the  Men  of  the  Plains. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  paflage,  to 
lay  open  the  inaccurate  mode  of  reafoning  which 
is  ufed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  the  very  bold  manner 
in  which  he  advances  fuppofitions  into  certainty, 
and  his  ftrange  method  of  contradicting  in  the 
Motes  what  he  alTerts  in  the  Text.  The  rea- 
foning here  is  pecuHarly  loofe  and  flimfy.  The 
affertions  are  uncommonly  ftrong  and  arbitrary. 
And  the  contradiction  of  the  Note  to  the  Text 
is  remarkably  ftriking, 


*  •  54^ 
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P.  54.  Our  author,  having  in  p.  52,  ^^  fatisfac- 
torily  proved  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
that  the  antient  Irifh  were  the  defcendants  of  the 
Britons,  fays  thus  —  "  The  name  of  Gael,  ft  ill 
"  retained  by  the  old  Irifli,  fufficiently  demon- 
**  ftrates  that  they  derive  their  blood  from  thofe 
**  Gael  or  Gauls,  who,  in  an  after  period,  were 
"  diflinguiilied  in  Britain  by  the  name  of  Cale- 
**  donians.  The  wildefl  enthufiafts  in  Fliberniaii 
**  antiquities  never  once  afferted  that  the  Cale- 
**  donians,  or  their  poflerity  the  Piifls,  were  of 
'*  Iri(h  extracl  •,  yet  nothing  is  better  afcertained 
**  than  that  the  antient  Britons  of  the  South  gave 
**  to  the  Scots,  the  Picls,  and  the  Irifli,  the  com- 
**  mon  name  of  Gael ;  and  confequently  that  they 
**  very  juftly  concluded  that  the  three  nations 
"  derived  their  origin  from  the  fame  fource,  the 
*'  antient  Gael  of  the  continent." 

This  demonjlration  is  no  argument  at  all.  This' 
will  immediately  appear.  And  a  very  flight 
examination  will  add  one  more  proof  to  the  many 
that  we  have  had  before,  of  Mr.  Macpherfon*s 
unhappinefs  in  the  work  of  proving. 

The  Irilh  are  faid,  by  retaining  the  name  of 
Gael,  to  prove  themfelves  the  defcendants  of  the 
Caledonians.  If  the  author  here  includes  the 
country  to  the  South  of  the  Friths  in  the  name  of 
Caledonia,  then  he  is  once  more  in  a  flatc  of 

hoftiliiy" 
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hoftility  with  fome  of  his  former  pofitions  and 
with  all  hiftory.  If  he  does  not,  then  the  Irifli 
may  be  defcended  from  the  Gael  of  Galloway* 
And,  whether  he  does  or  nor,  his  reafoning  froni' 
the  name  of  Gael  is  quite  impertinent.  The  name 
is  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  Caledonian  defcent  of 
the  Irifh.  It  was  not  appropriated  to  the  Cale^' 
donians  either  North  or  South  of  the  Friths.  It 
v/as,  as  I  have  previoully  ihewn,  common  to  all 
the  Britons,  deduced  with  them  from  Gaul,  and 
retained  by  them  in  all  their  iflands.  And  the 
Irifli  might  be  equally  demonjirated toho.  derived 
from  the  Gael  of  Wales,  the  Gael  of  Cornwall, 
or  the  Gael  of  Kent  and  Suffex. 

The  antient  Britons  of  the  South  are  alfo  faid 
to  have  given  the  name  of  Gael  to  the  Scots,  the 
Pi£ts,  and  the  Irifli,  and  "  confequently  to  have 
"  very  juftly  concluded  "  them  to  be  all  one  and 
the  fame  people.  This  conclufion,  however,  is 
not  the  antient  Britons,  but  Mr.  Macpherfon's. 
And  it  is  not  juft  at  all.  Though  the  antient 
Britons  of  the  South  did  call  the  Scots,  the  Pi£ls, 
and  the  Irifli,  by  the  common  name  of  Gael,  they 
did  not  mean  to  derive  the  firfl:  and  the  lafl:  from 
the  fecond.  They  equally  gave  the  name  of  Gael 
to  themfelves,  as  I  have  fhewed  before,  to  the 
tribes  of  Kent  and  SuiTex,  to  the  nations  of  Corn- 
wall and  Wales,  and  to  all  the  Britons. 

But  the  courfe  of  the  author's  reafoning  here 
is  very  remarkable.     He  produces  an  argument 

to 
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to  prove,  that  the  Irifli  were  derived  from  the 
Caledonians.  And  at  the  clofe  of  it  he  concludes, 
that  the  Irilh  were  derived  —  from  the  native 
Gauls.  The  name  of  Gael  demonftrates  the  Irifli 
to  '*  derive  their  blood  from  thofe  Gael  or  Gaids^ 
**  who,  in  an  after  period,  were  di/iinguijhed  by 
''  the  name  of  Caledonians  '^  And  the  name  of 
Gael  proves  the  Scots,  the  Pidls,  and  the  Iriih  to 
have  "  derived  their  origin  from  the  fame  fource, 
*'"'  the  aniient  Gael  of  the  continent.^'  Vainly 
imagining,  in  oppofition  to  the  mod  obvious 
evidences,  that  the  name  of  Gael  in  Britain  wii? 
appropriated  entirely  to  the  Caledonians ;  and 
wildly  fuppofing,  in  contradiction  to  the  mofl  ex- 
prefs  declarations  of  hiftorj-,  that  the  other  tribes 
of  Britain  were  German-Celtic ;  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  goes  on  with  a  falfe  aflociation  of  ideas  froni 
the  beginning  to  the  clofe  of  his  work,  walking 
in  one  circle  of  errors,  and  plunging  into  abfurdi- 
ties  and  contradi^ions  at  every  turn. 


P.  54.  a  note.  "  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  lately 
gave   to  the   public   fome   wild,    incoherent 

**  tales,  concerning  the  antient  Irifli,  endea- 
vours to  obviate  the  flrength  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  rifes  againil  his  fyflem  from  the 
name  of  Gael,  by  difguifmg  the  word  by  the 

"  mfejrtion  of  the  intermediate  letters,  dh,  as  thus, 

*«  Gadbel, 


a 
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"  GadheL  The  fubterfuge  avails  nothing,  dh 
"  are  univerfally  quiefcent,  or  at  moft  found 
**  like  a  y,  in  every  dialed  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
*'  guage." 

The  argument  deduced  from  Gael  may  be 
effectual  againft  Mr.  O'Connor's  fyftem,  but,  as 
I  have  already  Ihewn,  is  of  no  force  to  eflabliih 
Mr.  Macpherfon's.  The  indigenous  appellation 
of  Gael  for  the  Irifh  ferves  ftrongly  to  evince 
them,  what  hiftory  demonftrates  them  to  be,  the 
defcendants  of  the  Britons.  But  it  ferves  not  in 
the  lead  to  point  out  the  particular  diviiion  of 
Britain,  from  which  they  were  immediately  de- 
rived. 

Mr.  Macpherfon's  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Celtic  language,  was  fuch  an  advantage  over 
the  body  of  our  hiftorical  writers,  that  he  might 
very  juftly,  as  he  does  in  p.  5  and  38,  plume 
himfelf  confiderably  upon  it.  But  I  have  pre- 
viouflv  remarked,  that  his  knowledg-e  of  the 
Celtic  appeared  to  be  confined  within  the  pale  of 
a  fingle  dialect.  And  the  prefent  Extract  con- 
firms me  in  the  opinion.  Mr.  Macpherfon  in 
p.  46  commends  the  author  of  the  Critical  Dif- 
fertations,  for  his  "great  knowledge  of  all  the 
"  branches  of  the  Celtic  language."  The  know- 
ledge of  both,  however,  feems  to  me  to  have  been 
confined  almoft  entirely  to  the  Irifh  or  Erfe.  It 
particularly  feems  fo  here.  Mr.  Macpherfon 
couid  not  otherwife  have  imagined,  as  he  here 

afferts. 
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afferts,  that  dh  are  "  univerfally  quiefcent,  of 
**  at  mofl  found  like  a  y,  in  every  dialed  of  the 
**  Celtic.'*  And  he  re-alTerts  it  in  p.  148,  fay- 
ing that  **  Gaidhel,  —  as  the  dh  are  invariably 
*'  quiefcent  in  Celtic  words,  is  much  the  fame 
**  with  Gael."  This  is  very  true  concerning  the 
Irifti.  But  it  is  utterly  untrue  with  regard  to  the 
Welfh  particularly.  This  is  a  principal  diale£l 
of  the  Celtic.  And  the  Wellh  Guidhil,  the  fame 
with  the  Irifli  Gaidhel,  which  Dr.  Macpherfon 
exprefsly  afferts  to  be  pronounced  like  it,  Gael  \ 
is  not  pronounced  like  it  at  all,  but  aftually 
and  fully  Guidhil.  — -  We  have  alfo  an  inftance 
of  the  fame  nature  in  p.  130.  There  the  Welfh 
appellation  for  Ireland,  Ywerdhon  or  Yverdhon, 
is  faid  exprefsly  to  be  "  pronounced  Yberon  or 
*'  Yveron."  And  it  is  really  pronoutKed,  as  it 
is  written,  Ywerdhon.  —  The  author's  and  his 
friend's  acquaintance  with  "  every  dialed  of  the 
"  Celtic,"  did  not  extend  to  the  Welih.  And 
his  obfervation  of  the  invariable  quiefcence  of 
the  DH  in  Celtic,  and  his  friend's  remark  on  the 
J)ronunciation  of  the  word  Guidhil,  were  both 
drawn,  we  fee,  from  a  view  of  the  Irifli  only. 


'  See  p.  97i 
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P.  54,  ^$.  *'  The  BritifliGael,  in  an  early  age, 
"  extending  themfelves  to  the  very  extremities 
*'  of  the  ifland,  defcried  Ireland  from  the  Mulls 
*'  of  Galloway  and  Cantire,  and  crofTing  the  nar- 
row channel  which  feparates  the  two  countries, 
became  the  progenitors  of  the  IriHi  nation.  In 
~^f  proportion  as  frefti  emigrants  from  the  conti- 
"  nent  of  Europe  forced  the  antient  Gael  towards 
**  the  North  in  Britain,  more  colonies  tranfmi- 
*'  grated  into  Ireland  from  the  promontories  which 
"  we  have  fo  often  mentioned.'* 

The  great  hiftorians  of  antiquity  have  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  believed  upon  their  own 
authority,  and  without  any  regular  reference  to 
the  older  chronicles.  But  the  privilege  is  con- 
fined to  them.  Every  modern  liiilorian  that 
writes  of  a  period  preceding  his  own,  of  which 
he  muft  know  the  incidents  merely  by  tradition 
from  others,  is  juflly  required  to  authenticate 
his  accounts  as  he  proceeds,  and  to  produce  fuf- 
ficient  vouchers  for  his  fads.  And  the  hiflorical 
writer,  that  negle6ls  this  duty,  mafl  be  content 
to  fee  his  work,  perhaps,  the  favourite  hiflory  of 
an  hour,  pleafmg  by  its  novelty,  and  engaging  by 
its  elegance,  and  then  to  have  it  refigned  up  to 
negleft  and  contempt  for  ever,  —  Here  is  the 
original  inhabitation  of  Ireland  by  the  Gael  of 
Caledonia  alTerted,  the  place  affigned  from  which 

the 
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the  original  colony  embarked,  and  the  migration 
of  additional  colonies  from  the  fame  place,  in 
confequence  of  frefh  invafions  of  Britain,  affirm- 
ed ;  and  all,  without  one  article  of  authority,  or 
one  note  of  diffidence. 


P.  55.  "The Gael  —  became  fo  numerous 
*'  in  that  country  [Ireland]  before  the  arrival  of 
"  the  Belg«  in  Britain,  that  the  colonies  which 
*'  tranfmigrated  from  that  nation  into  Ireland 
"  were,  together  with  their  language,  manners, 
*'  and  cuftoms,  loft  in  the  Gael ;  fo  that  in  one 
*'  fenfe  the  Caledonians  may  be  reckoned  the 
"  fole  progenitors  of  the  oldlrifli.  (The  Fir-Bolg, 
"  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  traditions  of  the 
''  Irifh,  were  Belgic  colonies  who  tranfmigrated 
**  from  Britain  after  the  Belgse  had  feized  on  the 
"  fouthern  divifion  of  England.  They  are  men- 
**  tioned  very  frequently  under  the  name  of  Siol 
"  na  m  Bolga  in  the  poems  of  Offian." 

The  Gael  are  here  faid  to  have  been  "  fo  nu- 
*•  merous  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Belg^  in  Britain,"  that,  when  the  Belgce  came 
into  Ireland,  they  were  loft  in  the  Gael.  How 
very  inconclufive !  The  Belgje,  when  they  came 
into  Ireland,  were  loft  in  the  Gael ;  and  there- 
fore the  Gael,  it  is  argued,  muft  have  been 
4  Very 
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very  numerous  in  Ireland,  before  the  Belgae  ry- 
^ived  —  in  Britain.   How  ftrangeiy  inaccurate  ! 

That  the  Bel^^ce  were  loft  in  the  Gael  of  Ire- 
land,  is  a  faft  which  is  equally  afferted  and  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  the  prefent  Extract. 
It  is  exprefsly  aiTerted  in  the  Text,  and  plainly 
denied  in  the  Note.  And  I  have  fliewn  an  inftance 
of  the  fame  nature  immediately  before.  The 
Belg^,  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  ac- 
count in  the  Note,  muft  have  furvived  for  ages 
diftinft  from  the  Gael ;  or  elfe  no  *'  traditions  of 
*'  the  Irifti  *'  cQuld  exift  concerning  them  at  pre- 
fent. The  Belgce, "  according  to  the  fame  ac- 
count in  Mr.  Macpherfon,  muft  have  furvived  to 
the  third  century  at  leaft,  not  only  diftinft  from, 
but  even  oppofed  to,  the  Gael ;  or  they  would 
not  have  been  mentioned  fo  frequently,  under 
their  own  name  of  Belg«,  in  the  Poems  of  Oftian. 
And  they  accordingly  appear  in  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon's own  Temora,  waging  long  and  bloody  wars 
with  the  Gael. 

That  the  Belg^  were  loft  in  the  Gael  at  all,  is 
inferred  evidently  from  the  Irifh,  the  Belgic  and 
the  Gaelic  Irifh,  equally  calling  themfelves,  and 
being  called  by  others,  the  Gael.  But  the  infe- 
rence is  grofsly  unjuft.  I  have  already  ihevvn  ali 
the  Belgas  of  Britain  to  have  been  actually  de- 
nominated Gael.  And  the  Belgic  language  ap. 
pears  decilively  to  have  been  the  Gallic  or  Bri- 

L  tifli. 
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tiih.  This  is  plain  from  the  only  remains  thas 
we  have  of  the  Belglc,  die  names  of  their  tribes, 
their  towns,  their  woods,  and  tlieir  rivers,  and 
the  exad  correfpondency  of  all  to  the  names  of 
the  firicifn.  Thus  we  have  Ilea,  the  name  of  a 
river  araonc;  the  Bele^^  of  Devonlliire  and  the 
Britons  of  Wales  ;  Alauna,  for  a  river  in  Hamp- 
ihire,  Warwicfiilre,  and  Lancafhire  ;  and  a  Stu- 
Hus  in  Ken:  and  between  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  : 
tlie  town  of  Camulodunum  among  the  Belg?e  of 
Eilex  and  the  Britons  of  Yorklhire  ;  Durobrovls 
in  Kent,  and  Durocobrlvis  in  Northamptonfhire  ; 
Venta  in  Hamplhire,  Norfolk,  and  Monmouth- 
ihire  -,  and  Ve6lis  in  Kampfliire,  and  Vec^-urion-es 
in  Scotland  :  a  Caledonian  Wood  in  Kent  and 
Suffex,  in  Lincolnfliire  and  fome  adjoining  coun-p 
ties,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland :  the  Dam- 
nonii  of  Devonfliire  and  Valencia  ;  the  CantiE  of 
Caledonia,  and  the  Cantii  of  Kent ;  and  the  No- 
vantes  of  Pvliddlefes  and  Galloway. 

The  whole  of  this  paflage  is  obvioufly  compofed, 
in  order  to  give  the  Caledonians  the  honour  of 
being  the  ancefior's  of  the  Irilh.  For  this,  hiflory 
and  reafon  are  diftorted.  For  this,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  is  at  war  with  hirafelf.  And,  for  this, 
even  Oflian  is  contradicled.  But,  even  if  the  faft 
was  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  dates  it  to  have  been, 
the  end  and  defign,  poor  and  trifling  as  it  is, 
could  not  be  anfwered.  Even  though  the  Belgse 
had  been  lofl  in  the  Gael,  and  even  though  the 
3  QM 
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Gael  had  been  Caledonians,  the  Caledonians 
could  in  no  fenfe  be  reckoned  ihc  fole  progeni- 
tors of  the  old  Irifti.  The  Irifli  muil  even  then 
be  derived  from  a  mixt  race  of  Britons  ;  and  the 
Belgse  of  South-Britain  mufl:  have  concurred  with 
the  Gael  of  the  North,  to  claim  the  honour  of 
producing  them.  Though  the  Belgx  had  been 
covered  with  the  name  of  Gael,  they  would  not 
lefs  have  been  Belg«,  or  have  lefs  contributed  to 
produce  the  Irifh. 


p.  55 — 57.  "  When  the  Gael  arrived  fir  ft  in 
"  Ireland  they  naturally  gave  it  the  name  of  lar- 
**  in,  or  the  weflern  country  — .  From  lar-in  is 
"  not  only  to  be  deduced  the  Eirin  of  the  Irifli 
"  themfelves,  but  thofe  various  names  by  which 
"  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diftinguifned  their 
«<  ifland  (Juverna,  lerna,  Iris,  Ovspyioc^  Hibernia). 
"  — Hibernia,  the  mod  common  name  by  which 
"  the  Romans  diflingaiflied  Ireland,  may  appear 
«'  to  fome  too  remote  in  the  pronunciation  and 
«'  orthography  from  lar-in,  or  H'Eirin  [fbe 
"  Weftern  Country],  to  be  derived  from  either. 
"  This  difficulty  is  eafily  removed.  JuUus  Ca?far 
"  mentions,  for  the  firil  time,  Ireland  under  the 
**  name  of  Hibernia.  One  of  two  reafons  in- 
"  duced  the  illuflrious  writer  to  ufe  that  appel- 
'*  lation.  He  either  latinized  the  H'Yverdhon  of 
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**  the  Southern  Britalns,  or,  what  is  more  proba- 
**  ble,  he  annexed  to  Iielarid  a  name  v^'hich  fuired 
**  his  own  ideas  of"  its  air  and  climate, — and — 
**  formed  the  name  of  Hibernia  from  the  adjec- 
"  tive  Hibernus.'* 

I  have  cited  this  paiTage,  principally  to  mark 
the  ftrange  manner  in  which,  within  a  few  lines, 
the  author  palpably  contradicts  himfelf.  And  I 
have  produced  more  than  one  indance  of  this  be- 
fore  In  the  beginning  of  the  Extract,  Hibernia 

is  Without  hefitation  pronounced  to  be  derived 
from  the  Caledonian  lar-in.  But,  in  the  conclu- 
fion,  it  is  declared  to  be  derived  either  from  the 
Wellli  H'Yverdhon  or  the  Latin  Hibernus.  Thus 
is  Mr.  Macpherfon  his  own  greatefl  adverfary. 
And  while,  in  the  gaiety  of  indifcretion,  he  is  bran-, 
difhing  his  fword  to  hew  down  all  oppofition,  he 
unhappily  buries  it  in  his  own  bofom. 

The  deduftiou  of  Hibernia  from  the  Latin  Hi- 
bernus is  one  of  the  meanell:  and  mod  frivolous 
etymons,  among  the  thoufands  which  have  dii- 
graced  the  fcience  of  etymology,  that  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  feen  of  late.  It  is  only  fit  for  thai 
infantine  period  of  human  learning  and  human 
imderflanding,  which  originally  gave  it  to  the 
world,  and  which  exhaufted  all  its  feeble  powers 
in  the  derivation  of  Scotland  from  the  Greek 
^•/.oiogy  and  of  Albion  and  Hibernia  from  the 
Latin  Hibernus  and  Albus,   And  I  am  aflonifhed 

that 
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that  a  gentleman,  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  fpirit  and 
intellect,  could  ever  ftoop  to  raife  fuch  an  etymon 
from  its  peaceful  grave  in  the  dull:. 

The  names  of  Iris,  lerna,  Juverna,  and  Hiber- 
nia  are  all  obvioufly  deduced  from  the  fame  radi- 
•cal  word.  lar  or  Eir,  'Weft,  evidently  forms  the 
Ir  in  Iris  and  the  ler  in  lerna.  And  ler  being 
fometimes  pronounced  Iver  and  Hiber,  as  Curari 
and  Cimmerii  were  changed  into  Cumbri  and 
Cimbri,  and  as  Eurc,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
France  and  in  England,  v/as  formed  into  Ebur  in 
Ebur-acum  and  Eburo-vices  ;  with  the  addition 
jof  In,  an  ifland,  it  plainly  compofcs  ler-ina,  ler- 
iia,  lycr-na^  aijd  Hiber- ni a. 


I  HAVE  here  given  the  reader  a  full  and  com- 
■pleat  view  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  conje^lures  and 
arguments,  concerning  the  firft  population  of 
Ireland  by  the  Caledonians.  And  the  whole  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  two  points,  That  Ireland  would 
naturally  be  lirll  peopled  from  the  Mulls  of  Gal- 
loway and  Canrire;  and,  That  the  indigenous 
name  of  Gael  for  the  Iriih  is  a  proof  of  their 
Caledonum    defcent.      The    former    obvioufly 
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amounts  only  to  a  fair  probability.  And  the  latter 
has  not  even  that  merit.  The  argument  hasf 
been  repeatedly  overthrown,  by  {hewing  the  ap- 
pellation of  Gael  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Caledonians,  but  to  have  extended  with  the 
colonies  of  the  Brirons  over  all  their  iflands. 
And  even  the  probability,  fair  as  it  is,  can  be  of 
nofervice  to  Mr.  Macpherfon,  fmce  Galloway  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  Caledonia,  and  fmce  the 
probability  is  equally  favourable  to  Galloway  as 
to  Cantire. 

In  the  Hiilory  of  Manchefter  I  have  fhewn 
from  indifputable  authorities,  when  and  by  whom 
the  ifle  of  Ireland  was  firil  inhabited.  About 
350  years  before  Chrirc,  the  Belgce  crofied  the 
Channel  into  Britain,  and  feized  the  whole  ex- 
tended line  of  the  fouthern  coafl  from  Kent  into 
Devonfhire.  Numbers  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants, that  had  gradually  retired  before  the  ene- 
my, were  obliged  at  lall  to  take  Ihipping  upon 
our  wedern  coaft,  and  palled  over  into  the  un- 
inhabited i(le  of  Ireland.  Andthefe  were  afterr 
wards  joined  by  another  body  of  Britoiis,  at  the 
great  attack  upon  the  neighbouring  flates  by 
the  Belgx  under  Divitiacus,  who  purfued  the 
track  of  their  brethren,  and  alTociated  with  them 
hi  Ireland.  The  firft  population  of  that  fine  illand^ 
therefore,  was  originally  begun,  not  by  the 
northern,  but  by  the  fouthern,  Britons  j  not  fron^ 
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the  promontories  of  Caledonia,  but  from  the 
fliores  of  the  Channel ;  in  confequence  of  the 
Belgic  invafion  of  Britain,  and  about  the  year 
350  before  the  Chriftian  a^ra.  And  this,  the  iirft 
colony  that  came  into  Ireland,  was  fucceeded  by 
another,  which  was  as  little  deduced  from  the 
northern  Britons  or  the  hills  of  Caledonia,  and 
came  equally  from  the  fliores  of  the  fonthern  fea, 
in  confequence  of  the  advances  of  the  Belgse  into 
the  interiors  of  Britain,  and  about  the  year  i 00 
before  (Ihrill: '. 

I  have  alfo  fliewn  from  the  fame  indifputable 
authorities,  that  Ireland,  for  two  cenriiries  and 
a  half  afterwards,  was  continually  recruited  with 
fredi  colonies  from  Britain  ;  as  the  populoufnefs 
of  this  ifland,  and  the  vicinity  of  ihar,  invited 
them  to  fettle  in  the  one,  or  as  the  bloody  and 
fucceffive  wars  in  Britain,  during  this  period, 
naturally  induced  them  to  relinquilh  the  other. 
The  third  and  fourth  colonies  that  fc-ttled  in  Ire- 
land, as  I  have  obferved  in  the  Hillory  of  Man- 
cheflcr,  were  in  all  probability  derived  from 
Galloway  and  Cantire.  As  the  Epldii  and  Dam- 
nii  of  thofe  countries  lay  the  neareil  of  any  Bri- 
tons to  the  iflc  of  Ireland,  they  mud  therefore 
be  fuppoled,  after  the  extraordinary  embarka- 
tions of  their  fouthcrn  brethren,  to  have  been  the 

*  S?e  Hlflory  of  Mantlicftcr.  p.  432,  435, 
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firft  of  all  the  Britons  that  planted  colonies 
within  it.  And  the  name  of  Damnii,  for  a  tribe 
on  the  oppofite  fhores  of  Ireland  and  Britain, 
gives  a  great  additional  weight  to  the  fuppo- 
fition.  Thefe  fettlements  were  mofl  probably  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  mere  populoufnefs  of  Britain, 
crouded  as  it  row  began  to  be  with  inhabitants, 
and  by  the  mere  proximity  of  Ireland,  plain  as 
it  appeared  to  the  eye  from  the  fhores  of  Cantire 
and  Galloway.  But  the  fucceeding  colonies  were 
occaiioned  by  the  wars  of  the  Britons  among 
themlelves,  and  of  the  Romans  againft  them  all. 
And  I  have  endeavoured,  and  with  no  little  fuc- 
cefs,  I  think,  to  trace  back  every  new  colony  to 
•its  original  diftrift  in  Britain,  and  to  refer  their 
paffage  into  Ireland  to  the  very  commotion  that 
fent  them  thither.  The  ifland  appears  to  have 
been  planted  with  colonies  from  the  whole  range 
of  our  weilern  coaft.  The  Bd^iQ  of  Dorfetlliire 
and  Cornwall  at  one  end,  the  Britons  of  Caledo- 
nia at  the  other,  and  almoft  every  nation  betwixt 
them,  all  contributed  to  the  population  of  Ire- 
land. And  the  whole  circuit  of  the  country  was 
corapieatly  peopled  about  150  years  after  Chrifl. 
Some  hiftorical  notices,  that  have  never  been 
made  ufe  of  before,  have  lent  the  general  light 
that  has  direfted  me  in  this  difcovery.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  fame  names  of  tribes  and  of 
tov/ns,  in  both  illands;  has  led  me  on.     One  or 

two 
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two  Intimations  and  fome  hiflorical  fa(5>s,  in  the 
Poems  of  Offian,  have  furniilied  additional  evi» 
dence.  And  from  the  whole  I  have  been  enabled 
to  draw  up  the  firfl  authentic  hiflory  of  Ireland, 
as  to  the  primary  population  of  the  ille,  and  the 
original  tranfa£lions  of  the  colonifts,  that  has 
hitherto  made  its  appearance  in  any  language  \ 


*  See  Hiftory  of  Mancheller,  p.  434 — 438, 
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CHAP.      III. 


WE  are  now  come  to  that  important  period 
of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Introduflion,  for 
which  all  the  reft  was  evidently  written,  for 
which  we  have  feen  all  the  annals  of  the  iiland 
and  the  continent  diflorted  from  their  true  line, 
antient  Hiftory  garbled  and  contradi<5led,  and 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  alTertions  mangled  and 
oppofed.  We  are  now  come  to  the  Origin  of 
the  Scots. 


r. 
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FROM  p.  58  to  78  Mr.  Macplierfon  Is 
engaged  in  a  formal  attack  upon  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  Irifli,  to  an  origuial  very  different 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Britilh  illes, 
in  order  to  prove  them  and  the  Scots  the  de- 
fcendants  of  the  Caledonians.  The  attack  indeed 
is  very  eafy.  Thofe  fabricks  of  fidion,  which 
the  Iriili  credulity  and  patriotifm  have  been  rear- 
ing for  ages,  all  melt  away  before  the  flrong 
beams  of  Hiftory  and  Criticifm.  But  the  ro- 
mances are  replete  with  fuch  prodigies  of  fidlion 
and  folly,  and  are  fo  uuiverfally  defpifed  by  the 
judicious  and  the  thinking  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  our  own  ifland,  that  they  were  riot  worthy 
of  a  ferious  refutation.  And  fuch  a  writer  a'? 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  engaged  in  fuch  a  conteit, 
feems  to  me  like  the  redoubtable  Sir  John  in 
Shakefpear,  attacking  a  dead  man  fword  in  hand, 
and  with  one  wound  more  in  his  thigh  carrying 
him  away  in  triumph'. 

'  But  it  Is  proper  to  obferve,  that  alinoft  every  argument 
in  this  difquifitlon  is  borrowed,  fometimes  literally,  and  ge- 
jiendly  without  acknowledgement,  from  Inncs's  Critical  Eila)-. 
The  reference  to  Strabo  in  p.  60  and  61  of  Mr.  Macpherfon  ; 
to  Tvlela,  Tacitus,  and  Solinus,  in  p.  62  ;  the  anfwcrs  to  objec- 
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Mr.  Macpherfon  in  p.  78 — 91  applies  him- 
felf  to  the  harder  tafl^  of  refuting  the  arguments 
of  Father  Innes,  concerning  the  Spanifli  or  the 
Scandinavian  extra6tion  of  the  Scots  of  Ireland. 
But  thefe,  and  all  the  other  conclufions  of  our 
Hiflorians  and  Antiquarians,  may  be  anfwered 
without  any  great  difficulty.  Fluttering  forwant 
of  information  concerning  the  real  defcent  of  the 
Scots,  the  hiftorical  mind  has  wandered  over  the 
continent  in  fearch  of  their  original  home,  has 
eagerly  caught  at  the  mofl  trifling  appearances  of 
argument,  has  readily  embraced  the  wildeft  fug- 
geftions  of  Tradition,  and  has  molded  both  into  a 
fyflera,  which  is  more  fpecious  and  folid  than  the 
fii5tions  of  the  Irifli,  but  which  eafily  yields  to 
the  prefTure  of  a  well-dire^ed  blow.  So  far 
therefore  as  Mr.  Macpherfon*s  arguments  relate 
only  to  the  Spanifli  or  Scandinavian  origin  of  the 
Scots,  I  Ihall  not  attend  to  them.  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon may  dem.olifli  thofe  Gothick  Structures  at  his 
will.  His  efforts  dve  fpirited,  and  his  labours 
decifive.     But  when  he  endeavours,  as  he  does 

tions  in  p,  63  ;  the  appeal  to  Camden,  Ware,  and  Ufher,  in 
p.  64.,  65  ;  what  is  fuid  cf  Ware  and  the  Pfaker^Cafhel  ii; 
p.  67,  and  of  the  torm  of  the  Iriih  Alphabet  in  p.  67,  6S ; 
are  all  taken  irorn  Inne?  p.  428,  429,  431,  and  432,  430, 
^^33— +34'  435— 437r43-V— 435'  439' ^"d  448— 449,  without 
one  acknowledi^ement  of  the  real  Owner,  and  more  than  once 
with  the  adoption  of  his  own  words.  —  And  Dr.  Macpherfon 
had  borrowed  feme  of  the  argunlents  before  from  Innes.  See 
p.  88 — 90.  —  Compare  alfo  p.  70,  71  of  Mr.  Macp!\crk)i\ 
with  p.  90  of  Dr.  MfK^pheribiJ. 

twice, 
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twjce,  to  derive  any  advantage  from  his  conqusfts 
in  favour  of  a  Caledonian  origin,  I  muft  then 
beg  leave  to  interpofe,  and  ihew  his  pretenfions 
to  be  as  falfe  as  the  Irifli^  and  his  arguments  as 
vifionary  as  Innes's. 


66 


P.  78,  79.  At  entering  on  his  refutation, 
Mr.  Macpherfon  fpeaks  thus.  — "  They  [the 
**  Scots]  came,  fays  the  ingenious  Father  [Innes], 
"  either  from  Scandia  or  Cantabria  [into  Ire- 
land], about  the  time  of  the  Incarnation,  or 
rather  a  little  time  after  it. — Innes  is  the  only 
**  writer  who  has  reduced  the  origin  of  the  Scots 
"  into  a  regular  fyftem  ;  and  he  endeavours  to 
**  defend  it.  Should  the  ingenious  Father's 
"  fcheme  be  deflroyed,  the  Caledonian  extraftioii 
"  of  the  Irlili  muft  of  courfe  rife  upon  its  ruins." 
This  is  furely  a  very  extraordinary  argument. 
Though  the  Irifti  be  proved  not  to  have  been 
derived  from  Scandinavia  or  Cantabria,  we  are 
not  one  ftep  nearer  to  their  derivation  from  Cale- 
donia. They  may  have  come  with  equal  proba- 
bility from  the  whole  extended  fhore  of  Britain, 
that  reaches  fi'om  Caledonia  to  the  Channel. 
And  I  have  already  lliewn  that  they  actually  did* 


F,  90, 
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P.  90,  91.  At  the  conclufion  of  his  refuta-- 
tion,  Mr.  Macpherfon  fpeaks  thus. — -**  We  miifl 
"  have  recourfe,  in  the  lafl  refort,  to  the  Cale- 
"  donian  Britons  for  the  genuine  origin  of  the 
*'  Irilli.  Their  name  of  Gael,  their  hmguage, 
*'  the  conformity  of  their  manners  and  cufloms 
**  with  thofe  of  the  Old  Britons,  all  concur  in 
*'  proving,  beyond  any  poflibility  of  reply,  that 
**  the  Irifh  are  the  poflerity  of  the  Gauls  or 
*'  Gael,  who,  after  having  traverfed  the  ifland 
*'  of  Great  Britain,  pafled  over,  in  a  very  early 
**  period,  into  Ireland  from  the  promontories  of 
*'  Galloway  and  Cantire." 

All  the  arguments  here  hinted  at  have  been 
urged  before.  And  I  fliall  not  re-anlwer  them 
here. — I  have  frequently  remarked  before  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  repeated  inconfiftency,  in  fome- 
times  extending  his  Caledonia  on  the  fouih  to 
the  Wall  of  Severus,  and  in  fometimes  reducing 
it  to  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  And  I  have 
alfo  obferved,  that,  as  the  real  Caledonia  never 
included  Galloway,  no  argument,  for  the  paffage 
of  the  firfl  colonifts  into  Ireland  from  Galloway, 
will  evince  the  Caledonian  defcent  of  the  Irifh. — 
I  have  repeatedly  (hewn  above,  that  the  name 
of  Gael  cannot  alTifl  in  proving  the  hilli  to  be 
the  pofterity  of  the  Caledonians.  It  will  equally 
prove  them  to  have  been  the  pollerity  of  the 
Gallowefe,  the  Wellh,  and  the  Cornifh,  and  of 
any  tribe  in  any  part  of  ibis  ifland. — The  cor- 

refpondency 
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refpondency  of  language,  manners^  and  cuftoms, 
betwixt  the  Irifh  and  Caledonians,  is  juft  as 
good  an  argument  as  the  community  of  names 
before.  The  language,  manners,  and  cuftoms, 
of  almoil  all  the  interior  Iflanders,  have  been 
fliewn  to  be  exactly  the  fame.- — But  the  author's 
management  of  his  argument,  with  regard  to  the 
correfpondency  of  manners  and  cuftoms,  is  a  little 
obfervable.  "  We  muft  have  recourfe,"  fays 
He,  "  to  the  Caledonian  Britons  for  the  genuine 
*'  origin  of  the  Irilh."  And  one  argument  is, 
**  the  conformity  of  their  [the  Irifh  J  manners 
"  and  cuftoms  with  thofe" — ,not  of  the  Cale- 
donian Britons,  as  it  ftiould  obvioufly  have  been, 
in  contradiftinftion  to  all  the  others,  but  of 
*'  the  Old  Britons"  in  general.  To  prove  the 
Caledonian  defcent  of  the  Irifti,  Mr.  Macpherfon 
alledges  the  famenefs  of  manners  in  the  Irifti  and 
the  Old  Britons. — Thefe  arguments  therefore, 
which  "  all  concur  in  proving  beyond  any  pof- 
"  fibility  of  reply,"  that  the  Irifti  are  the  pofte- 
rity  of  the  Caledonians,  are  all  really  befide  the 
mark,  and  prove  fomething  very  dift'erent  from 
the  point  intended. 

So  far  I  have  confidered  this  paftage,  as  it  con- 
tains a  repetition  of  former  arguments.  I  will 
now  confider  it,  as  an  inference  from  the  reply 
to  Father  Innes.  And,  as  fuch,  it  is  in  the 
fame  ft  rain  precifely  with  the  quotation  before. 
Like  that,  it  forgets  an  intermediate  link  in  the 

chain 
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chain  of  reafoning.  What  Mr.  Macpherfon 
hasfaid,  difproves  the  Spanifli  and  Scandinavian 
defcent  of  the  Irifh.  And  fo  far  it  is  ufeful. 
But  it  then  contends  for  another,  which  is  jiifl 
as  imaginary  as  the  fyftem  of  the  Fileas  or  the 
Hypothefis  of  the  Jcfuit.  And,  in  the  love  of 
innovation  and  the  prevalence  of  prejiidiccy 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  over-looked  the  obvious 
tendency  of  his  own  arguments,  and  fubftituted 
Caledonia  for  Britain. 


P.  92.  Mr.  Macpherfon  now  proceeds  regu- 
larly to  overthrow  the  Irifh  defcent  of  the  Scors, 
and  to  eftablilh  the  Caledonian.  And  I  (ball 
attend  him  regularly  in  his  progrefs. 


P.  92.  "  The  credit  of  the  Milefian  tale  is 
"  already  deftroyed,  and  it  is  perhaps  fuper- 
''  fluous  to  refute  the  pretended  Hibernian  ex- 
**  tra£lion  of  the  Scots.  Both  flories  depend 
"  upon  the  fame  authority,  and  they  muft  both 
"  fall  by  the  fame  argument.'* 

This  is  certainly  not  true.  The  Milefian  flory 
concerning  the  firft  population  of  Ireland,  and 
the  account  of  the  migration  of  the  Scots  from 
Ireland  into  Britain,  are  two  incidents  that  are 

founded 
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founded  upon  very  different  authorities.     The 
former  refts  folely  upon  the  credit  of  writers  that 
never  exifted,  and  upon  the  authority  of  records 
that  were  written  fome  ages  before  the  ufe  of 
Letters  was  known  in  the  iiland.     The  latter  is 
grounded  upon  the  authority  of  writers  a£l:ually 
6r  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  hdis,  upon  hiilo- 
ries  of  the  bed  credit,  and  upon  irecords  of  the 
greareft  authenticity,  Bede,  Orofius,  and  others. 
And   this  our  author  fufficiently   acknowledges 
hereafter.     In  p.  no  he  fliys,  that  "  the  abet" 
'*  tors  of  the  Hibernian  Antiquities,  finding  thac 
**  the  credit  of  the  domeflic  annals  of  Ireland 
**  could  never  eftablifh  this  fa6:,  had  recoutfe 
'*  to  fome   pafTages  of  foreign  writers."     The 
Hibernian  extraction  of  the  Scots  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf,  does   not 
*'  depend  upon  the   fanie  atithority'*  with  the 
Milefian  tale,  and  muft  not  ''  fall  by  the  fame 
"  argument.'*     It  is  fixed,  according  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon himfelf,  upon  the  additional  teflimonies 
*^  of  foreign  writers ;"  and  it  mud  be  overthrown 
by  a  reply  to  thofe  teflimonies.     And  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon accordingly  cites  the  authority  of  Claii- 
dian,  Orofius,  Ifidore,  and  Bede  for  it,  in  p.  105, 
III,  116,  Sec,  and  fpends  various  pages  in  re- 
jilying  to  them.     So  little  does  the  author  feem 
to  have  had  a  full  view  of  his  plan,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  work.     And  fo  little  does  he  feem 

M  tQ 
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to  have  looked  back  upon  the  parts,  when  he 
had  compleatcd  the  whole. 


P.  93,  '*  It  has  already  appeared  that  nothing 
*'  certain  is  known  concerning  the  affairs  of 
*'  Ireland,  prior  to  the  miffion  of  St.  Patrick." 

This  Is  a  reference  to  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  work.     And,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  it 

is  direcftly  contradictory  to  them We  are  here 

told,  that  nothing  certain  is  known  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  before  the  days  of  St. 
Patrick.  And  yet  in  p.  80  Mr.  Macpherfon 
himfelf  argues  from  Diodorus,  that  the  Irifh  were 
iBritons ;  in  p.  81  (and  again  in  p.  g^)  from  Ta- 
citus, that  in  the  days  of  Agricola  the  Irifli  were 
fo  weak,  as  to  be  deemed  a  ready  conquefl  to  a 
Legion  and  a  competent  number  of  Auxiliaries  j 
in  p.  82  from  Ptolemy,  that  the  Velaborii,  Bri- 
gantes,  Caucii,  and  Menapii  were  fome  of  the 
tribes  of  Ireland;  in  p.  60,  61,  62,  and  63,  from 
Strabo,  Diodorus,  Mela,  and  Solinus,  that 
the  Irilh  were  then  rude  and  uncivilized;  and 
in  p.  63  (and  again  in  p.  95)  from  Tacitus, 
that  in  his  time  the  Irifh  ports  were  even 
more  frequented  by  the  merchants,  and  were 
therefore  better  known  to  the  world,  than  the 
Britiili. 

It 
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It  gives  mie  pain  to  remark  the  grofs  and  re- 
i)eated  contradictions  in  fo  ingenious  a  writer. 
I  (train,  I  exaggerate,  nothing.  I  only  collate 
parts  with  parts.  And  the  inconfiilency,  that 
appears  upon  the  face  of  ihefe  collations,  mud 
be  attributed,  fometimes  to  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
fervility  to  the  interefts  of  an  Hypothefis,  and 
fometimes  to  the  haftinefs  and  inattention  with 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  appears  to  have  written 
his  work. 


IL 


THE  author,  now  fetting  himfelf  to  pro?e, 
that  no  Iri{h  colony  tranfmigrated  into 
Britain  in  or  after  the  reign  of  Domitian,  takes 
a  review  of  what  the  Romans  have  communicated 
to  us  concerning  the  ftdte  of  Caledonia,  from  that 
period  to  the  appearance  of  the  Scots  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  province.  With  this  review  I 
am  but  partially  concerned.  Till  it  defcends  to 
the  4th  century,  it  has  no  relation  to  that  mi- 
gration of  the  Scots  into  Ireland,  which  alone 
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is  aflerted  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  and  I 
wi(h  to  defend.  And  I  fliall  therefore,  in  pur- 
fuing  Mr.  Macpherfon's  fteps  here,  only  mark 
occafionally  fome  of  the  more  important  miftakes, 
till  he  has  deduced  the  hiflory  to  the  proper 
period. 


(( 


P.  99.  "  The  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians 
rendered  it  necelTary  for  that  Emperor  [Ad- 
**  rian]  to  come  in  perfon  into  Britain  -,  but  that 
**  the  Barbarians  fufFered  very  little  lofs  by  his 
"  arms  we  may  naturally  infer,  from  his  relin- 
**  quifliing  to  them  all  that  tra6l  of  country  which 
"  extends  from  the  Tine  and  Solway  to  the 
"  Scottilh  Friths." 

That  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians  ren- 
dered it  necelfary  for  Adrian  to  come  into  Bri- 
tain, is  not  true.  And  that  he  relinquiflied  all 
the  country  from  the  Tine  and  the  Solway  to 
the  Friths,  is  a  miftake. — Adrian  went  into  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  Romanum  orbem 
circuivit,  fays  Florus  with  an  exprelTive  elegance. 
Was  this  occafioned  by  the  Caledonian  incur- 
fions f*  He  only  vifited  Britain,  as  he  vifited 
Gaul  and  the  other  dominions  of  the  Romans. — 
Nor  did  he  relinquilk  Valentia  to  the  Caledo- 
nians, by  building  a  Wall  fram  Solway  to  the 
Tine.    This  I  have  fully  lliewa  in  the  Hiflory 

of 
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of  Manchefler.  And  all  the  region  of  Valentin  re- 
mained in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Romans,  to  the 
period  of  their  departure  from  Britain '. 


P.  loo.  "  LolHus  Urbicus,  in  the  reign  of 
'*  Antoninus  Pius,  defeated  the  Caledonians;  and, 
*^  driving  them  beyond  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
*'  .excluded  them  by  an  earthen  Wall  from  the 
Roman  Britain.  Though  repelled  by  Urbi- 
cus,— they  were  far  from  being  reduced  fo  low 
"  as  to  yield  a  part  of  their  territories  to  the  Ro- 


**  mans," 


This  is  a  great  mi'Ilake.  Th^  Brigantes,  or  Ca- 
ledonians, are  exprefsly  faid  by  Paufanias  to  have 
loft  a  confiderable  tra£t  of  country,  t)jv  'ujoXk/\v, 
ro  the  Romans  at  this  period.  And  I  have  fully 
ihewn  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefler,  that  this 
fonCfled  of  half  tke  region  of  Caledonia  % 


P.  loi,  102.  *' Severus  —  marched  north- 
"  ward,  with  a  fixed  refolution  to  exterminate  the 
"  whole  nation  of  the  Caledonians.  But — he 
"  was  at  lall  reduced  to  the  old  and  inglorious 
'*  expedient  of  building  a  Wall  to  exclude  froi^ 

*  Hlflory  of  Manchefler,  p.  453 — 458. 
?  P.  454 — 461,  and  418,  419. 

M  3  \'  the 
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"  the  Province  thofe  Barbarians  whom  he  co|uld 
"  neither  extirpate  or  fubdue.  (Ej  (piKiasv  sttchp-^X' 
"  9sv,  eg  o[X€Xoyiciv  r^g  BpsTJocvi^g  stt/  t«  xoopag  ^y. 
"  oXiyYig  SKgyjvui,  avwynua-ag  iK^av.  Dion.  Cafll 
"lib.  76)/' 

This  is  in  general  a  very  unfair  reprefentation 
of  the  principles  and  fuccefs  of  Severus's  ex- 
pedition. And  it  will  eafily  appear,  even  from, 
Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf,  to  be  unfair. — It  is 
here  exprefsly  declared,  that  Severus  could  not 
fubdue  any  of  the  Caledonians.  And  it  is  here 
plainly  implied,  that  he  relinquiflied  to  them  all 
the  country  to  the  North  of  his  Wall.  ^'  He 
f'  was — reduced  to  the  old  and  inglorious  expe- 
*'  dient  of  building  a  Wall  to  exclude  from  the 
f*  Province  thofe  Barbarians  whom  he  CQuldnei^ 
*^-ther  extirpate  or  fubdue"  But  Severus 
aftually  fubdued  all  the  tribes  of  the  M^eatse, 
and  pretty  certainly  recovered  all  the  con- 
queils  of  LoUius '.  And  the  very  quotation, 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  adduces  in  proof  of  his 
own  pofition,  exprefsly  declares  the  contrary. 
The  quotation  fays  pofitively,  that  Severus  forced 
the  Caledonians  to  refign  up  no  fmall  portion 
of  their  country  to  him,  xoofjocg  hk  oKiyvig  iKgrivui. 
And  this  concurs  with  many  inftances  before  to 
Ihew  us,  how  little  dependence  we  can  have 
upon  Mr,  Macpherfon's  authorities,  even  when 

'  See  Hiilory  of  Manchefter,  p.  419. 

he 
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he  recites  them  fairly  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
and  when  he  has  no  ftrong  bias  to  miflead  his 
hand  as  he  copies. — Nor  did  Severus  relinqiiifli 
Valentia   to    the  Caledonians.     When    he  was 
advancing  with  a  refolution  to  reduce  all  Cale- 
donia, or  when  he  was  jnft  returning  from  the 
adual  reduction  of  half  the  country,  he  could 
not  pofTibly  have  been  either  compelled  or  in- 
vited to  refign  up  Valentia  to  the  enemy.     And 
Valentia  remained  one  of  the   5   Provinces  oj 
Roman  Britain,  to  the  final  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion   in  the  ifland  '. — Nor  was  the  refolu- 
tion  to  exterminate  the  Caledonians  taken    up 
by  Severus,  before  he  made  his  expedition  into 
their   country.     It  was    taken    up    afterwards, 
when    the   fubje£l:ed   tribes  of  Caledonia   had 
thrown  off  their  obedience,  and  were  inftantly 
joined  by   the  reft   of  the  Caledonians.     Seve- 
rus's  refentment  kindled  at  the  news.     He  or- 
dered the  army  immediately,  and  in  the  depth 
cf  winter,  to  march  to    the  North  under  the 
command  of  Caracalla,  to  relieve  the   garrifons 
in  the  ftations  ^,  which  muft  have  been  clofely 
befieged,    and   to    fpread   an    univerfal  carnage 
through   the    country.     And  Mr.   Macpherfon 
Jias  attributed  a  defign  to  the  firft   expedition, 
which  was  only  an  order  for  the  fecond  ^ 

*  Hiiloiy  of  Mancheller,  p.  454.  2  Dlo,  p.  1287, 

fti,  f^fpjft!.  ^    Hiilory  of  Mancheller,  p,  ^rg,  420, 
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F,  94 — 104.  Iijt  thefe  pages  is  contained  the 
jirft  great  argument,  *'  to  prove  that  no  Iiifh 
f*  colony  tranCmigrated  into  Britain  in  or  after 
^'  the  reign  of  Domitian"  (p.  94).  And  in  p. 
"  103,  104.  we  are  told  thus. — '^  In  the  long 
'^  period  \yhich  intervened  between  the  acpeflion  of 
"  the  fons  of  Severns  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  and 
'.^  the  middle  of  the  4th  age, — the  frequent  conteft§ 
*'  for  the  purple, — the  public  diftra^ions  which 
*'  arofe  naturally  from  thefe  difputes,  the  growing 
*'  imbecillity  of  the  Empire,  and  the  inyafions  of 
"  the  Barbarians  of  the  northern  Europe,  di- 
"  verted  the  attention  of  the  Romans  from  Ca- 
**  ledonia.  In  a  period  fo  long,  and  of  fuch 
*'  tranquillity,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain, 
^'  inftead  of  declining,  mult  have  greatly  multi- 
"  plied  their  numbers.  In  the  tenth  Confulfhip 
**  of  Conftantiiis,  the  fon  of  Conftantine,  wq 
*'  meet  with  the  Scots,  a  formidable  Nation  in 
**  Britain.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  found 
"  them  firft  in  the  ifland,  does  not  furniihone  ob- 
"  fcure  hint  that  they  derived  their  blood  from  a 
*f  foreign  country.'* 

This  long  argument  is  intended  to  prove  two 

points ;   That,  in  all   this   period  of  time,  from 

the  reign  of  Domitian  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 

age,   the   Caledonians  were  never   reduced   To 

^  much 
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tnach,  as  to  have  any  part  of  their  country  rent 
from  them  by  a  colony  from  Ireland ;  and,  That, 
when  the  Scots  are  firft  mentioned  as  in  the  ifland 
by  Marcellinus,  he  does  not  hint  that  they  de- 
rived their  defcent  from  a  foreign  country.  This 
is  the  full  fum  and  fubftancc  of  the  argument. 
And  it  is  evidently  unfatisfaclory.  To  prove 
that  no  colony  tranfmigrated  from  Ireland  into 
Britain,  he  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  no  Irifli  colo- 
ny fettled  in  Britain  by  njiokfice.  To  prove  that 
the  Scots  did  not  come  into  Britain  from  Ireland, 
he  fhews  that  the  hiftorian,  who  firft  mentions 
them  in  Britain,  does  not  fay  that  they  came  from 
Ireland.  The  former  is  a  mere  fallacy,  the  fub- 
ftitution  of  one  term  for  another.  And  the  latter 
is  merely  a  negative  argument,  ftrangely  adduced 
in  fupport  of  a  pofitive  alTertion, 

To  this  clear  and  fhort  refutation  of  Mr.  Mac- 
plierfon's  great  argurnent,  it  is  proper  to  add 
one  obfervation  concerning  the  alledgedfilence  of 
Marcellinus.  He  who  firfl  found  the  Scots  in 
this  ifland,  it  is  faid,  **  does  not  furniih  one  ob- 
**  fcure  hint  that  they  derived  their  blood  from 
^^  a  foreign  country."  But  Mr.  Macpherfon  is 
not  aware,  that  the  part  of  Marcellinus's  hillory, 
which  firfl  noticed  the  Scots  as  in  Britain,  has 
been  long  loft  to  the  world.  The  appearance  of 
the  Scots  *'  in  the  tenth  confuhhip  of  Cpniian- 
f*  tius,"  is  not  the  firft  that  they  made  in  the 

Hiftory 
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Hiftoryof  Marcelilnus.  They  made  one  twenty 
years  before  it,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  hifto- 
ry  which  has  been  unhappily  deftroyed.  Con- 
fulatu  —  Conflantii  decies,  terque  Juhani,  in 
Britanniis  cum  Scoforum  Piciorumque,  gentium 
ierarum,  excurfus,  rupta  quiete  condictd,  loca 
limitibus  vicina  vaftarent,  et  impHcaret  formido 
Provincias  prtsteritanim  cladium  congerie  fe/fas  ; 
hiemem  agens  apud  Parifios,  Ca^far  —  verebatur 
irefubjidio  tranfmarinis y  ut  retulhnus  ante  feciffc 
Conjlantem  \  Here  we  are  informed,  that  the 
Scots  and  Pi£l:s  had  recently  ravaged  the  country 
before  360,  that  Conflans  had  paflfed  over  to 
repel  them,  and  that  Marceliinus  had  given  an 
account  of  both  ihefe  incidents.  And  Marcelii- 
nus appears  to  have  taken  occafion  from  that 
incurfion  into  the  province,  to  have  expatiated 
in  a  long  and  laboured  defcription  of  the  country 
that  was  then  invaded,  and  to  have  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  Scots  and  Pi61s  that  in- 
vaded it.  Quoniam,  fays  he  himfelf,  cum  Con- 
ftantis  Principis  a£i:a  componerem,  motus  adolef- 
centis  8c  fenefcentis  oceani,  fitumque  Britanni^e, 
pro  captu  virium  explanavi,  ad  ea  qu^  digeda 
funt  feme!,  revolvi  fuperfluum  duxi  —  :  iliud 
tamen  fufficiet  dici,  quod  eo  tempore  Pi<5li — iti- 
demque  Attacotti  — ,  et  Scotti,  per  diverfa  va- 
gantes  multa  populabantur  ^  And  therefore  for 

*  L,  XX.  c.  I.  2  L.  xxv'n.  c.  8. 
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Mr.  Macpherfon  to  affirm,  thatMarcellinus,  who 
jSrft  found  the  Scots  in  Britain,  furniflies  not  one 
obfcure  hint  of  their  derivation  from  a  foreign 
country;  is  to  miftake  the  time  when  Marcellinus 
firft  finds  them  in  the  ifland,  is  to  affert  what  is 
certainly  not  true,  and  is  to  adduce  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Caledonian  extra£>ion  of  the 
Scots,  which  is  equally  frivolous  in  its  nature 
and  falfe  in  its  attellation. 


III. 


PAG.  105.  "  Bede  is  the  firfl  writer  who 
*'  pofitively  affirms  that  the  Scots  of  Britaia 
*'  derived  their  origin  from  thofe  of  Ireland. 
f*  Whether  they  originally  obtained  from  the 
^'  Pi£ts  the  principality  of  —  Argyle  by  force  or 
"  treaty,  was  a  point  which  all  his  hiftorical  and 
**  traditional  knowledge  did  not  enable  the  vene- 
"  rable  Anglo-Saxon  to  xietermine.  The  inca- 
f*  pacity  of  Bede,  who  iived   fo  near  the  pre- 

**  tended 
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tended  tranfmigration  of  the  Irifli,  to  folve  this' 
difficulty,  is  a  kind  of  demonftratioii  that  the 
**  whole  (lory  is  a  fiction,  impofed  upon  that  cre- 
*'  dulous,  though  pious  writer." 

This  is  furely  fuch  an  argument  as  was  never 
produced  before  againft  a  rcfpe^lable  hiilorian. 
And  it  would  furely  be  of  no  avail  at  all,  even 
s.gainft  the  mod  irrefpeftable  that  ever  difgraced 
the  file  of  hiftorical  writers.-— Bede's  unacquainc- 
ednefs  with  the  reafons  and  principles  of  a  great 
iranfa6lion,  can  never  annihilate  his  credit  with 
regard  to  the  fa£l:  itfelf.  Such  a  great  national 
tranfadlion,  as  the  firfl  fettlement  of  a  body  of 
Ififli  Scots  on  the  coafl:  of  Caledonia,  is  an  inci- 
dent equally  notorious  and  remarkable,  that  is 
not  only  obvious  to  all  that  are  within  the  fpherc 
of  obfervation,  but  calls  and  compels  the  atten- 
tion of  ail  the  nations  immediately  about.  The 
reafon  of  the  fa£l,  however,  lies  much  deeper, 
and  is  generally  known  only  to  the  more  in- 
formed and  more  inquifitive  part  of  the  pbferv- 
t:r3.  The  one  therefore  is  naturally  recorded  by 
many  writers.  But  the  other  is  given  only  by 
fuch,  as  look  beyond  the  furface  of  the  incident, 
and  fearch  for  the  fprings  that  operated  to  pro- 
duce it.  And  even  hidorians  that  are  cotcmpo- 
rary  with  a  faft,  and  that  even  endeavour  to 
affign  the  reafon  and  principle  of  it,  are  fre- 
quently unable,  for  want  of  proper  information^ 
;o  afcertain  the  true  one  j  and  different  writers 

attribute 
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attribute  the  fame  incident  to  different  caufes. 
From  fome  of  the  many,  Bede  and  Richard  tran- 
fcribed  the  account  which  they  have  given  us ; 
and  the  latter,  as  I  have  already  Ihewn  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Manchefler,  happily  met  with  the 
year  of  the  deed  precifely  afcertained '.  But 
neither  of  them  found  any  hiflorian,  that  had 
inveftigated  the  aftuating  motive  and  principle  of 
it.  That  is  left  to  the  conjeftural  criticifms  of 
later  writers.  And  in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter 
I  have  gueffed  at  a  motive,  which  has  feveral 
coincidences  of  reafon  and  hiftory  in  its  favour, 
and  is  therefore  in  all  probability  the  true  and 
genuine  principle  \ 


P.  105,  106.  "IfthePi(^s  were  fo  feeble  that 
"  a  band  of  Irilh  adventurers  could  tear  from 
''  them  one  third  of  their  dominions,  how  came 
"  they  fo  frequently  to  provoke  the  Roman  le- 
**  gions,  and  harafs  the  provincials  from  the 
"  time  of  Chlorus  to  the  total  dereliction  of  Bri- 
**  tain  by  Honorius  ?  To  invade  the  territories 
*'  of  a  warlike  and  difciplined  people  when  they 
**  fuffered  a  great  part  of  their  own  to  be  wrefted 
*^  from  them  by  a  defpicable  enemy,  is   a  folly 

*  P.  446'  a  P.  447; 

"  £00 
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**  too  abfurd  to  gain  any  credit.  But  perhaps 
"  the  Pi£ts  gave  the  didri^t  of  Argyle  to  their 
"  allies  of  Ireland,  in  confideration  of  fervices 
**  againft  the  Romans.  Thefe  fervices  were  ex- 
tremely unneceffary ;  for  the  Romans,  till  pro- 
voked by  incurfions,  were  very  inoffenfive  to- 
"  wards  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  walls.  Na- 
**  tions,  in  fhort,  have  been  known  to  receive  fo- 
*'  reigners  into  the  bofom  of  their  country  to  re- 
**  pel  invafions,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that 
*'  any  people  would  have  recourfe  to  fo  dange* 
*'  rous  an  expedient  for  the  pleafure  of  harafling 
**  neighbours  who  did  not  in  any  degree  offend 
«*  them." 

The  former  was  Mr.  Macpherfon*s  firfl  argu- 
ment againfl:  Bede.  This  is  his  fecond.  And  it 
is  calculated  to  prove,  that  the  Scots  could  not 
have  fettled  in  Caledonia,  either  by  force  or  by 
treaty.  But,  fuppofing  every  part  of  the  argu- 
ment to  be  jufl,  the  whole  is  of  no  moment  at  all 
againft  a  fa£l,  that  is  pofitively  alTerted  by  a  cre- 
dible authority.  Such  an  argument  would  not 
deftroy  the  flighteft  incident  of  the  flighteft  hif- 
tory  that  ever  was  written.  Though  the  Scots 
could  not  fettle  by  force,  as  indeed  I  think  that 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  reafoning  feems  ftrongly  to 
evince,  they  might  fettle  by  treaty,  for  any  reafon, 
that  is  afligned  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  The  fer^ 
vices  of  the  Scots  againft  the  Romans  might  be 
unneceffary  :   and  yet    the   Caledonians  might 

allow 
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allow  them  a  portion  of  land  in  their  countr)^ 
To  invite  the  Irifli  into  theifland,  merely  to  attack 
the  inoffeniive  Romans,  might  be  folly  in  the 
Caledonians ;  and  yet  they  might  do  it.  Mr. 
Macpherfon  forgets,  that  he  is  arguing,  not 
againfl  the  affigned  reafons  of  a  fa£l,  but  againlt 
the  exiftence  of  the  faft  itfelf.  Againfl  the  for- 
mer his  arguments  would  carry  weight.  But 
they  carry  none  at  all  againfl  the  latter.  There 
are  alfo  other  modes  of  fettling  peaceably  in  a 
country,  than  what  is  here  mentioned.  And  in 
the  Hiflory  of  Manchefler  I  have  fuggefted  one 
very  different  from  this,  and  in  all  probability  the 
true  one  '.  ~  • 


P.  105,107.  —  It  is  difEcult  for  the  unpre- 
*'  judiced  part  of  mankind  to  believe,  that  a 
*'  colony,  fuflicient  to  occupy  the  weflern  high- 
"  lands  and  ifles,  could  have  wafted  themfelves, 
*^  their  wives,  and  children,  at  once,  from  Ireland 
"  into  the  northern  Britain,  in  Curraghs  or 
*'  miferabie  fkiffs,  whofe  hulls  of  wicker  were 
**  wrapped  up  in  a  cow*s  hide.  In  thefe  wretch- 
**  ed  vefTels,  it  is  true,  an  irregular  communi- 
"  cation  was  kept  up  between  both  the  iflands ; 
"  but  the  navigation  was  dangerous,  and  per- 

'  P.  447. 
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*^  formed  only  in  the  fairefl:  days  of  fummefa' 
"  (Mare  quod  Britanniam  et  Hiberniam  inter» 
**  luit,  undofum  et  inquietum,  toto  in  anno  noii 
nifi  ^flivis  pauculis  diebus  eft  navigabile  :  navi^ 
gant  autem  vimineis  alveis  quos  circuradant 
ambitione  tergorum  bubulinorum.  Solin.  xxxv.). 
**  The  fertility  of  the  foil  of  lar-ghael  [Argyle] 
**  could  never  be  an  inducement  to  an  Irilh 
**  migration  into  that  divifion  of  Caledonia.  If 
**  poverty,  or  their  being  overftocked  with  num- 
*'  bers,  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  pre* 
**  tended  Dalrietta,  or  the  Route  in  the  county  of 
"  Antrim,  to  go  in  quell  of  foreign  fettlements, 
**  they  ought  in  common  prudence  to  have  tried 
"  their  fortune  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  their 
**  own  country,  and  not  in  the  flerile  mountains  of 
•^  the  weftera  Caledonia  '.'* 

In  making  thefe  Extrafts,  I  am  obliged  to  tf  an*- 
fcribe  Mr.  Macpherfon  line  by  line,  in  order  to 
give  each  argument  its  full  play,  and  to  a6l  ho- 
nourably with  him  and  the  reader.  And  each 
argument,  like  this,  is  a  mere  Sorites,  an  accu- 
mulation of  little  reafons,  that,  inconfiderable  in 
themfelves,  may  appear  important  in  their 
union.  But,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  whole,  I  mull 
reduce  it  into  its  conftituent  parts,  examine  each 

^  So  Sir  G.- Mackenzie,  p.  375  and  40^,  vol.  i.  aflerts  the 
Irifii  fea  to  have  been  generally  not  navigable  in  curraghs,  and 
klfo  quotes  Solinus  for  it. 

feparately^ 
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f>3parately,   and   then    fee    the  joint   refult   of 
ail. 

The  import  of  the  firll  pofition  is,  that  no 
.colony  of  Iriih  could  have  migrated  Into  Caledo- 
nia, becaufe  their  velTels  were  fo  flight  and  the 
Davigation  fo  dangerous.  This  is  direftly  pointed 
againil  the  affertion  of  Bede-  And,  could  the 
pofition  be  proved,  the  aifertion  mud  be  given 
up. — But,  in  order  to  prove  It,  Mr.  Macpherfcn 
has  introduced  a  foreign  circumftance  into  the  hS:. 
And  he  argues,  that  no  colony  of  ln(h,fi(fficienf 
to  occupy  the  ivejiern  Highlands  and  ijlesy  could 
have  come  over  ai  once.  Bede  does  not  aifert, 
that  the  colony  was  fufficient  to  occupy  the 
weilern  Highlands  and  ifles,  whether  by  occupying 
Mr.  Macpherfon  means  a  forcible  reduftlon  or  a 
compleat  inhabitation  of  them.  And  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon is  therefore  arguing,  not  againfl  Bede, 
but  again  ft  fome  writer  in  nublbus.  Bede  fays 
thus.  Procedente  —  tempore  Britannia,  poft 
Britones  et  Piclos,  tertiam  Scottorum  natlonem  in 
Piclorum  parte  recepit;  qui,  duce  Reuda  de  Hi- 
bernia  progreffi,  vel  amicitia  vel  ferro  fibimet 
inter  eos  fedes  quas  hadenus  habent  'vindicarunt 
— .  Eft  autem  fmus  maris  permaxim.us,  qui  anti- 
quitus  gentem  Britonum  a  Pi£l:is  fecernebat,  qui 
ab  occidente  in  terras  longo  fpatio  erumpit,  ubi 
eftcivitas  Britonum  munitiihma  ufque  hodie,  qu^ 

vocatur  Alcluith  ;  ad  cujus  videlicet  fmus  partem 

N  fepten^ 
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Jeptentrlonale'/u  Scotti,  quos  dixinuis,  advenientes, 
iibi  locum  patris  fecemnt  \  Bede,  we  fee,  fhie? 
not  the  Scots  along  the  weHern  Highlands  and- 
iilcs,  but  raerely  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Clyde.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon,  involuntarily  in- 
deed, has  difguifed  the  alTertion  of  Bede  in  order 
to  overthrow  it,  and  has  loaded  it  with  an  extra- 
ordinary circumdance  to  nn.ake  it  appear  extra- 
vagant.-— Nor  is  the  declaration,  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  veffels  and  the  navigation,  lefs 
ilrained  or  lefs  unjuft.  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
mlfreprefented  the  curraghs,  defcribing  one  of 
them  as  contained  within  the  compafs  of  a  hngle 
hide.  But  his  quotation  from  Solinus  fays  no 
fuch  thinp' :  Vimineis  alveis  quos  circumdant  am- 
bitione  tergorum  bubulinorura.  Each  boat  was 
actually  lined  with  feveral  hides.  Carinas  primum 
ac  flatumina,  fays  Coefar,  ex  levi  materia  fieb^nt : 
reliquum  corpus  nayium,  viminibus  contextum, 
corils  integebatur  ^.  And  for  Mr.  Macpherfon 
to  affirm,  that  the  Britiih  curraghs  we,re  not 
fufficient  to  tranfport  over  a  body  of  men  from 
Ireland,  is  at  once  to  oppofe  himfelf,  to  deny  half 
^he  facts  in  his  owi^  Oliian,  a;id  to  contradict  the, 
cxprefs  declarations  of  hiftory.  In  p.  225  Mr. 
Macphei-fon  aifures  us,  that  "  the  fize  of  thofe 
f  vcifels  muil  have  been  greater  than  is  generally 

'  L.  i.  c,  I,  *  P.  24p; 
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gem  tranfported  themfelves  in  three  of  them 
from  Germany  to  Britain."  And,  in  the  prer 
ceding  parts  of  the  work,  we  have  feen  Mr. 
Macpherfon  fiippofmg  colonies  to  have  palfed 
over  from  Gaul  Into  Britain,  and  from  Caledonia 
into  Ireland.  -Indeed  the  whole  of  the  author's 
hiftorical  fyftem,  before,  is  founded  upon  the 
fuppofition.  And  thofe  colonies  muft  certainly 
have  paffed  over  in  curraghs,  as  thefe  were  thp 
only  veflels  of  the  Britons '.  The  Irilli  of  the 
fourth  century  could  not  poffibly  be  mpr«  un- 
civilized, more  unexperienced  in  the  arts  of 
navigation,  than  their  anceflors  many  ages  be- 
fore ;  efpecially  as  their  ports,  according  to  Mr. 
Macpherfon  himfelf  in  p.  95,  were  fo  particu- 
larly frequented  by  ths  merchants,  even  in  the 
iirft  century.  And  if  the  great  colonies  of  Mr^ 
Macpherfon's  Gael,  his  Cimbri,  and  his  Belo-^^ 
colonies  fufficient  to  occupy  all  Caledonia,  all 
Maxima  and  Britannia  Secunda,  and  all  Britan- 
Fiia  Prima  and  Flavia,  if  thefe  could  migrate  in 
curraghs  into  Britain,  and  if  thefe  could  migrate 
afterwards  into  Ireland  in  fufficient  numbers  to 
occupy  the  whole  compafs  of  the  ifland  ;  the 
Irifli  could  certainly  remigrate  in  thjem  as  well  to 
the  coaft  of  Caledonia,  and  even  in  numbers 
fufficient  to  occupy  the  weftern  Highlands  and 

?  Caefar,  p,  240,  and  Pliny,  1,  Iv^.  16, 

N  2  iflfis. 
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ifles.  In  Mr.  Macpherfon^s  own  Ollian  aifo,  as 
I  have  already  cbferved  in  the  Hiftory  of  Man- 
chefter ',  we  fee  little  armies  continually  tranf- 
ported  in  thefe  veiTels  from  Caledonia  to  Ireland, 
and  from  Ireland  to  Caledonia.  And  as  the  firft 
colonics  of  Britain  mufl  necefTariiy  have  wafted 
over  the  intermediate  channels  in  curraghs,  fo  in 
Gilda§  we  fee  the  Fife  and  Scots  of  the  fifth 
century  haftily  crolTmg  the  Friths  of  Forth  and 
Cl)'de  in  their  curraghs  ^  ;  we  find  the  Britons  of 
the  firfl  exprefsly  declared  by  Lucan,  to  have  na- 
vigated the  feas  about  them  in  their  curraghs  ^ ; 
fuccours  were  fent  in  curraghs  from  South-Bri- 
tain into  Gaul,  in  the  days  of  Ccefar  '^ ;  and  a 
great  army  was  tranfported  in  curraghs,  even  by 
Csefar  himfelf,  acrofs  the  very  rapid  current  of 
the  Sicoris  in  Spain  ^  Thefe  fafls  equally  de- 
monftrate,  againd  Mr.  Macpherfon,  the  fufficien- 
py  of  the  Brithh  curraghs  for  the  embarkation  of 

^  r.  381. 

2  Hiit.  c.  :?5Vo  Emergunt  certatiui  de  Curicis,  qnibus  funt 
trans  Tithicam  vallem  vefti. 

3  Sic  Venetus  iiagnante  Pado,  fufoque  Britannus  Oceano. 
And  Pliny  lays  thus  in  1.  ir.  c.  16.  Timajus  hiltoricus  a  Bri- 
iannia  introrfas  fex  dierum  navigatione  abellb  dicit  infulam 
Mictim  — ,  ad  earn  Brirannos  vitilibus  navigiis  corlo  circumfu- 
tis  navigare. 

*  Csfar,  p.  73,  Omnibus  fere  Gallicis  bellis,  hoftibu? 
pcftris  inde  fubminiilrata  auxiliaintelligebat. 

>  Milites  iiJ6  navibus  funnen  tranfportat,  Csefar,  p.  240. 

armies. 
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armies,  and  evince,  againd  Solinus,  the  general 
havigablenefs  of  the  Irilli  channel  by  them.  If 
thefe  fea-boats  could  live  in  the  channel  between 
t^aul  and  Britain,  they  could  equally  live  in  the 
fea  betwixt  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  thefe  cur- 
raghs  could  crofs  the  Britifh  Channel  laden  with 
troops,  they  could  equally  in  the  fame  circum- 
ilances  crofs  the  Irlfh.  If,  thus  laden,  they  were 
able  to  ftem  the  heady  current  of  a  narrow  river^ 
fwelled  with  all  the  meltinp-  fnows  of  the  moun- 
tains '  ;  they  muft  have  been  equally  able  to  flenl 
the  current  of  St.  George's  channel.  And  we 
accordingly  fee  them  in  Offian,  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  perpet:ually  paffmg  from  Ireland  to  Cale- 
donia and  from  Caledonia  to  Ireland ". 

Thus  is  one  great  part  of  this  argument  an- 
fvvered.  And  this,  indeed,  is  by  much  the 
ilrongeft.  The  other  is,  That  no  colony  of  Irifli 
could  have  been  induced  to  fettle  in  Argyle^ 
becaufe  of  its  natural  barrennefs.     But  this  fort 

*  Casfar,  p.  237. 

a  In  Offian,  vol.  ii.  p,  212  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  ob- ] 
ferves  thus  :  "  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  often 
*'  made  their  way  through  the  dangerous  and  tempcftuous  fens 
"  of  Scandinavia,  which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  polifhed 
*'  nations,  rubfiiVmg  in  thole  times,  dared  ta  venture."  And 
Mr.  Macpherfon  makes  the  Caledonians  the  ancellors  of  the 
IHfh. 
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of  problematical  arguments  may  be  propagated 
ad  infinitum,  and  equally  on  either  fide  of  an 
hiflorical  queflion.  And  they  are  of  no  confe- 
quence  at  all,  either  way,  as  to  the  faft.  The 
Scots  may  have  paffed  over  into  the  weftem 
Caledonia,  though  the  fertility  of  the  country 
tould  be  no  inducement.  The  Irifli  of  Dalrieta 
may  have  fettled  in  Argyle,  though  the  fouth  of 
L'eland  was  more  attrafting.  And  Hiflory  ex- 
prefsly  affures  us  that  they  did. 


I*.  107.  '*  'fhe  Irifli  mufl;  have  been  Wonder- 
"  fully  improved  in  military  knovs'ledge  from  the 
"  days  of  Agricola,  if  it  was  more  difficult  [for 
*'  the  Iriih  of  Dalrieta]  in  the  fourth  century  to 
"  extort  part  of  their  dominions  from  them,  than 
"  from  the  Caledonians,  who  had  better  oppor- 
**  tunities  to  be  enured  to  arms.'* 

This  argument  is  directed  only  againfl  the  fup- 
pofition,  of  the  Scots  fettling  by  forcein  Caledo- 
uia.  But  that  is  too  improbable  in  itfelf,  to  be 
fuppofed  by  any  v/ho  are  converfant  with  the  hif- 
tories  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland.  And  it  (lands 
dire6>ly  refuted  by  the  well-known  concurrence 
of  the  Caledonians  and  the  Iriili  fettlers,  in  in- 
curfions  into  the  Roman  Province,  within  a  few 
years  only  after  the  fettlement.    The  great  point 

as. 
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at  which  Mr.  Macpberfon  iliould  dh*e6l:  his  argu- 
ments IS,  That  the  Iriih  could  not  ha'  c  6xed 
themfelvesin  Argyle  by  the  conient  of  t]:e  Cale- 
donians. And  for  this  purpofe  he  fiiould  fpecify 
all  the  various  modes  of  fettling  amicably  in  a 
country,  and  fhewthe  irapoffibility,  or  at  leafl;  the 
high  improbability,  of  each  of  thefe  with  refpcft  to 
the  Caledonians  and  the  Iriilia 


P.  107,  108.  *'  Should  it  be  fuppofed  that  a 
*'  band  of  adventurers  were  expelled  from  Ulfter 
"  by  the  prelfure  of  the  Southern  Irifn,  it  is 
**  difficult  to  account  how  the  Picts  of  Britain 
"  fhould  receive  the  fuo-itives.  Either  s;enerOiity 
"  or  felfhlmefs  would  have  prompted  them  —  to 
"  allift  th-  exiles  in  recovering  their  territories, 
"  and,  by  that  means,  to  endeavour  to  conquer  a 
*'  part  of  a  f  ne  country  for  themfelves.  But  the 
Pifts  were,  it  feem.s,  llrangers  to  the  moil  com- 
mon maxims  of  policy  ;  for,  according  to  the 
fyftem  under  confideration^  they  intifl  have 
"  been  of  all  nations  the  mod  tame,  prodigal^  and 
"  imprudent." 

This  is  exa£lly  in  the  fame  tehour  and  fpiriry 
as  one  or  two  arguments  before.  The  Caledo- 
nians might  be  of  all  nftt  ons  the  raoft  tame,  pro"- 
digal,  and  imprudent,  if  the  fadl  was  true  :'  -'vA 

N  4  ycC 
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yet  the  {d.8:,   if  properly  authenticated;,  vvoul(J' 
i:and  unimpeached. 


P.  1 08,  109.  **  The  Saxon  auxiliaries  of 
*•  Vortigern  were  not  fo  modeft  as  the  Iriih  Scots;> 
*'  or  elfe  the  Picls  were  a  people  of  much  lefs 
**  fpirit  than  the  fouthern  Britons.  When  tlie 
*'  Saxons  raifed  their  demands  to  an  unreafonable 
"  height,  the  Britons  difputed  with  them  every 
"  inch  of  ground  — .  Had  the  Hibernian  merce- 
*'  naries  encroached  upon  the  Pi£l:s,  as  the  Sax- 
**  ons  did  on  the  Britons,  we  might  naturally 
^^  fuppofe  that  the  latter  [the  Pitfis],  inftead  of 
*^'  carrying  war  and  defolation  into  a  foreign 
country,  in  conjun^lion  with  the  Scots,  would 
have  found  employment  for  their  arms  at 
*'  home.  The  unanimity  in  expedition  which 
**  fubr.rtcd  for  ,  ages  between-  the  Caledonian 
"  nations,  is  proof  fufficieht  that  they  derived 
'^  their  origin  from  one  and  the  fame  fource.'' 


6i 


This  is  the  fixth  argument  againfl:  Bede's  affer- 
tion,  of  a  fettlement  of  Scots  upon  the  weilern 
ihore  of  Caledonia.  But  it  is  obvioufly  pointed 
only  againfl  a  fettlement  by  violence.  It  is  there- 
fore of  no  moment  againfl  the  peaceable  and 
amicable  eftabliHiinent  of  the  Scots  in  Cale^ 
donia* 

But 
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But  there  are  fome  particulars  mentioned  in 
the  courfe  of  the  argument,   which  it  may  be 

proper  to  notice The  author  alledges  the  joint 

expeditions  of  the  Caledonian  Scots  and  the  na- 
tive Caledonians  into  the  Roman  province,  as  a 
proof  that  the  former  did  not  fettle  in  the  country 
by  violence.  And  yet,  when  he  draws  his  con- 
cluiion,  he  infers,  not  that  the  Scots  fettled  ami- 
cably in  Caledonia,  but  that  the  Scots  and  Cale- 
donians were  *'  of  one  and  the  fame  fource/'— * 
He  concludes  them  both  to  have  been  "  of  one 
**  and  the  fame  fource,'*  becaufe  they  aiTociated 
in  incurfions  into  the  Province.  I  have  urged 
the  argument  before,  in  proof  of  the  Scots  fet- 
tling themfelves  in  Caledonia  with  the  confent  of 
the  natives.  And  this  is  all  that  it  proves.  Twa 
nations  of  a  different  fource,  being  fixed  in  the 
fame  country,  might  naturally  unite  in  expedi- 
tions againft  a  com.mon  enemy.— And,  what  is 
flill  more  remarkable,  Mr.  Macpherfon,  in  the 
former  parts  of  his  work,  has  flrenuouily  endea- 
voured to  derive  the  Irilli  from  the  Caledonians;- 
and  the  Scots  mufl  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  own  fyftem,  be  "  of  one  and  the 
^•^  fame  fource''  with  the  Caledonians,  even  if 
they  came  over  from  Ireland.  So  little  does 
one  great  part  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  fyftem  unite 
with  another.  And  fo  little  do  the  conclufion  and 
tlt«  premifes  agree  together. 

JL  HESS 
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These  are  the  arguments,  by  which  the  au- 
thority of  Bede,  concerning  the  primary  deriva- 
tion of  the  Scots  into  Britain,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
overthrown.  And  each  of  them,  it  is  obvious,  is 
without  the  fmalleft  force.  The  reafons  urged 
againfl  an  eftablifhment  by  violence,  are  con- 
Tincing  in  themfelves,  but  carry  no  conclufivenefs 
an  them  with  regard  to  the  main  point.  And 
the  reafons  advanced  againft  an  eflabliihment 
by  confent,  are  all  vague  and  frivolous.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  amicable  fettlements ;  and 
the  author  Ihould  have  endeavoured  to  fet  them 
all  afide.  But  he  has  mentioned  only  one  or  two. 
And  he  has  particularly  omitted  that  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  Hiilory  of  Manche{ler> 
and  which  was  in  all  probability  the  very  kind 
of  amicable  eflablifhment,^  that  took  place  upon 
the  prefent  occafion '. 


•  Hiftoiy  of  ]\Ianchefler,  p.  445^* 
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IV. 


HAV I N  G  now  advanced  his  fix  arguments 
againft  Bede,  Mr.  Macpherfon  proceeds 
to  overthrow  the  cited  authorities  of  foreign  wri? 
ters.  And  CI audian  comes  firll. 


P.  1 1 1,  1 1 2.  *'  That  poet,  in  his  panegyric  oti 
"  Theodofius,  has  the  following  lines, 

*'  Quid  rigor  seternus  ccoli;  quid  fidera  profunt, 
.**  Ignotumque  Fretum  ?  Maduerunt  Saxone  fufo 
"  Orcades :  incaluit  Pi^lorum  fanguine  Thule  : 
'*  Scottorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

**  But  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  ts 
"  nothing  in  this  pafiage  conchifive  in  favour  of 
"  the  old  Milefian  tale  [me  extraction  of  the  Scots 
*'  from  Ireland]. —  It  is  idle  —  to  fearch  for  fa^ 
*'  in  the  hyperboles  of  poetry ;  Marcellinus, 
'*  though  particularly  fond  of  Theodofius,  has 
•'  not  recorded  thefe  prodigies  of  valour :  even 
**  Latinus  Pacatius,  though  a  Panegyrifl,  fays  no 
"  more,  than  that  the  Scot  was  driven  back  to 
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**  his  native  fens  (reda6i:um  in  paludes  fuas  Scot- 
*'  turn.  Latin.  Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Theod.),  and 
''  the  Saxon  deftroyed  in  confiiOs  by  fea.  —  If 
"  the  Hibernians  were  of  Caledonian  extraft ;  if, 
from  the  ancient  ties  of  confangulnity,  a  friend- 
ly intercourfe  was  maintained  between  the  Irilh 
**  and  the  inhabitants  of  Albany  ;  a  perfon  of  a 
**  lefs  warm  imagination  than  Claudian  might 
*'  fuppofe  that  the  former  fmcerely  lamented  the 
"  misfortunes  of  their  mother  nation." 

In  this  argument  againft  the  cuftoraary  and 
obvious  application  of  the  paffage  in  Claudian, 
is  one  thing  intimated  and  another  aflerted.  It 
is  afferted,  that  the  account  in  Claudian  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  other  writer,  and  muft  there^ 
fore  be  confidered  as  the  exaggeration  of  poeuy. 
And  it  is  intimated,  that  if  Ireland  was  peopled 
from  Caledonia,  and  if  the  Irlfli  kept  up  a  friendly 
intercourfe  with  the  Caledonians^  lerne  might 
"With  propriety  be  faid  to  lament  the  carnage  of 
the  Scots,  though  thefe  Scots  were  not  derived 
from  Ireland,  and  though  they  were  native  Cale- 
donians. 

The  affertion  is  not  true.  Latlnus  Pacatusi 
even  as  quoted  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon,  clearly  gives  us  the  fubfrance  of  what 
Claudian  has  more  fully  opened:  Latinus  de- 
flroys  the  Saxons  "  in  conflicts  by  fea:"  Claudian 

fixes  the  coaflids  at  the  Orkney  iflands ; 

qiiid 
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Quid  rigor  ccternus  cccli,  quid  fidera  profunts 
Ignotimque  f return  ?  Maduerunt  Saxone  fufo 
Oread  es. 

Latinus  has  omitted  the  Pifls,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly and  confeffedly  concerned  :  Claudiai-^ 
more  accurately  has  noticed  them.  Latinus 
drives  back  the  Scots  to  their  native  bogs,  re- 
da61um  in  paludes  fuas ;  an  expreffion,  not  fuited 
at  all  to  the  mountains  of  Argyle,  but  highly 
charafleriftic  of  the  plains  of  Ireland  :  and  Clau- 
dian  mentions  the  Scots  as  the  fons  of  Ireland, 
and  makes  a  great  carnage  of  them.  And  where, 
efpecially  v/ith  regard  to  the  lad  and  main  point, 
is  the  diiference  betwixt  the  poetical  and  pro- 
faical  hiflorian  ?  And  where  is  the  Hyperbole 
and  the  warm  imagination  of  Claudian  ?  His  co- 
louring is  ftronger:  but  his  texture  is  the  fame 
as  Latinus*s.  And  it  appears  from  both,  that 
the  Irifh  at  this  period  were  repelled  in  an  in- 
Tafion  of  Britain,  and  that  Ireland  lofl  a  number 
of  her  troops  in  this  unfortunate  expedition. — 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  alTertion  therefore,  that  Clau- 
dian's  account  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other 
writer,  is  not  true.  And  it  carries  no  force  with 
it,  if  it  was.  Though  the  account  in  Claudian 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  any  one  elfe,  the  fa£ts 
in  Claudian  might  yet  be  real.  And  his  own 
tefliraony  would  have  been  fufiicient  to  authen- 
ticate the  whole. 

But 
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But  Ireland,  it   is  objefted,  may  with  a  jufl: 
poetical  propriety  be  faid  to  lament  the  flaughter 
even  of  the  Caledonians,  if  Ireland  was  peopled 
from  Caledonia,  and  if  the  Irilli  and  the  Cale- 
donians maintained  a  friendly  intercourfe  toge- 
.ther.     If  both  thefe  facls  were  true,  one  of  which 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  vainly  attempted  to  prove 
before,  and  the  other  he  now  fuppofes  only  ; 
and  even  if  Claudian  was  acquainted  with  both  ; 
fnch  an  introduftion   of  Ireland,    as    Claudian 
here  makes  of  lerne,  would  certainly  be  abfurd. 
It  would  be  abfurd  in  its  own  nature,  as  poetry 
is  not  to  point  at  diltant  and  generally  unknown 
relations  in    its    perfonlfications,  but  only   the 
near  and  the  known.     The  former  would  give 
fuch  an  obfcurity  to  the  befl  imagery  of  hifto- 
rical  poetry,  as  would  totally  prevent  its  efTeft. 
And,  if  we  allowed  ourfelves   to   interpret  an 
hifliorical  poet  in  this  manner,  we  might  pervert 
the  whole  fyllem   of   hi  (lory.     But  it  would  be 
peculiarly  abfurd  in  the  prefent  palTage.     Clau- 
dian fpeaks   of  three  diftinft  nations,  the  Sax- 
ons, the  Ficls,  and  the  Scots  ;  and   by   his  per- 
fonificatlons  he  affigns  them  three  diflinft  coun- 
tries, the  Orkneys,  where  the  Saxons  appear  to 
have  fettled ',   Thule   or   Caledonia,  and  lerne 
or  Ireland.     And  fliall  Mr.  Macpherfon,  for  the 
iake  of  gratifying  the  national  prejudice  of  his 

*  Nennius,  c.  37, 

countrymen, 
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countrymen,  confound  this  obvious  diftinflion, 
and  make  the  Scots  of  lerne  and  the  Pi£ls  of 
Thule  one  and  the  fame  people,  and  inhabitants 
of  one  and  the  fame  country  ?  And  fiiall  the 
llaughtered  heaps  of  the  Scots,  for  which  lerne 
is  reprefented  as  mourning,  be  only  the  fame 
with  the  bleeding  Pifts  of  Thule  ?  Critlcifm  and 
Common-fenfe  equally  concur  to  forbid  it. 

There  is,  it  Ihould  be  obferved  in  juflice  to 
Claudian  and  the  truth,  a  flriking  propriety 
and  prechion  in  the  exprefiions  of  this  paflage. 
Theodofius  fitted  out  a  navy,  and  attacked  the 
Saxons  of  the  Orkneys.  Theodofius  marched 
with  an  army,  and  invaded  Caledonia.  And  the 
^xprefTions  carry  the  greateft  adaptednefs  to 
thefe  two  incidents.  The  Orkneys  are  adually 
befmeared  with  the  gore  of  the  Saxons.  And 
Caledonia  is  a£tually  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Picls.  But  Ireland  was  not  attacked  or  invaded. 
The  Iriih  were  themfelves  invaders.  And  the 
language  is  varied  accordingly.  The  two  images, 
that  referred  before  to  actual  engagements  in 
the  Orkneys  and  in  Caledonia,  are  nowdifmiffed, 
and  another  is  adopted  which  fpeaks  only  of 
the  confequence  and  effect  of  the  engagement 
to  lerne,  of  the  forrow  which  the  news  of  the 
defeat  diffufed  among  the  tribes  of  Ireland.  And 
fuch  an  exaclnefs  and  preciiion  as  this,  fervea 
ftrongly  to  prove  the  hidorical  fidelity  of  Clau- 
dian, amid  all  his  poetical  imagery. 
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P.  113-^115.  '*  In  Ckudian's  Panegyric  on 
^'  Stilicho,  there  is  a  paffage  which  has  been 
**  often  tranfcribed  with  triumph  in  oppofition 
**  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Britifh  Scots. 

*'  Mc  quoque  vicinis  pereuntem  gentibus  inquit, 
•^^  Munivit  Stilicho,  toiam  cum  Scottus  lernam 
*'  Movit ;    et  infefto  fpumavit  remige  Tethys. 
"  lUius  efFedum  cutis,  ne  bella  timerem 
**  Scottica,  nee  Pi^lura  tremerem,  nee  littore  toto 
"Frofpicerem  dubiis  venientem  Saxona  ventis. 

**  — There  is  no  necelTity  to  believe  that  the 
^^  Poet  adhered  to  hiflorical  fa£t.  Virgil,  with- 
*'  out  any  authority,  extended  the  vi(5lories  of 
**  Auguftus  to  nations,  whom  neither  He  nor 
^*  his  lieutenants  ever  looked  in  the  face :  and 
"  why  fhould  not  the  fame  privilege  of  invention, 
**  exaggeration,  and  flattery  be  allowed  to  the  iau- 
*'  reat  of  Honorius  ?'* 

The  point  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  under- 
taken to  prove  in  this  Secllon  is,  that  this  and 
the  preceding  paffage  of  Claudian  have  been 
mifapplied  by  the  criticks,  who  aflert  the  Irifli 
extradion  of  the  Scots.  **  The  abettors  of  the 
"  Hibernian  Antiquities,"  he  fays  in  his  entrance 
upon  this  examination  of  Claudian,  " — had  re- 
*'  courfe  to   fome  palTages  of  foreign  Writers, 

"  which 
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**  which  they  wrejiedto  their purpofe^^  (p.  no.). 
But,  inllead  of  proving  that  the  palTages  are 
Wrefled,  he  *'  ventures  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
**  nothing  in"  the  former  "  paffage  conclufive'* 
againft  him,  and  he  begs  leave  to  fuppofc  that 
the  latter  is  full  of  '^  invention,  exaggeration, 
*'  and  flattery."  And  if  this  would  be  as  readily 
granted  as  it  is  eafily  affirmed  and  fuppofed, 
the  Gordian  knot  would  be  untied  at  once.  Bur, 
if  it  is  denied,  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  juft  where  he 
was  before,  and  the  two  palTages  Hill  bear  dire6lly 
againft  his  Hypothefis. 

.  Mr.  Macpherfon  however  argues,  that  becaufe 
Virgil  did,  therefore  Chiudian  might,  invent, 
exaggerate,  and  flatter.  But  the  two  cafes  are 
very  unlike.  What  Virgil  fays  was  entirely  pro- 
phetic in  its  defignatioH;,  and  was  a  little  pro- 
phetic in  reality.  Placing  hirafelf  many  centu- 
ries before  the  reign  of  Auguflus,  he  predic- 
tively  delineates  the  glories  of  that  Emperor. 
And,  as  his  career  of  honour  was  not  yet  run, 
Virgil  adds  imaginary  to  real  vi'flories,  and  anti- 
cipates the  conquefts  which  he  might  afterwards 
make.  But  Claudian's  fituation  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. He  compliments  his  Emperor  upon  fafls 
only  that  were  already  performed,  and  that  had 
recently  happened.  And  if,  in  a  poem  fo  imme- 
diately retrofpedive,  he  had  fpecified  any  parti- 
cular fa61s  that  had  not  happened,  his  compli- 
ment   mufr    have  been    fpoiled    by    his    foll)^ 

O  aud 
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and  all  the  court  and  all  the  Empire  mufl  have 
been  equal  witrielTcs  of  his  falfehood. 


P'.  114,  T15.  **  We  may  fafely  affirm,  that 
**  the  Tcthys  of  Claudian  was  rather  agitated 
*'  into  a  foam  by  Saxon  than  by  Hibernian  oars. 
"  The  Saxons,  in  the  days  of  Honorius,  were 
*'  in  fome  meafure  a  maritime  people :  Tethys 
"  fignifies  the  Ocean  :  the  fea  between  Germany 
**  and  England  has  fome  right  to  that  title,  but 
*'  the  channel  between  Ireland  and  Caledonia 
*'  was  never  dignified  with  fo  high  a  name.  This 
"  criticifm  is  fufficient  to  deflroy  the  whole  force 
*'  of  the  argument  drawn  from  Claudian.'* 

This  formidable  argument  is  furely  a  mere 
itccumulation  of  impertinences.  —  The  Saxons, 
even  more  than  a  century  before  the  days  of 
Honorius,  were  not  only  "  in  fome  meafure  a 
^'  maritime  people,"  but  were  remarkably  ex- 
pert in  the  arts  of  navigation.  Such  they  are 
well  known  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Carau- 
fais.  And  fuch  they  continued  as  late  as  the 
days  of  Sidonius  : 

Saxona,— <ui  pelle  falum  fulcare  Britannum 
Ludus. 

----But  the  verbal  criticifm  here  is  more  obfer- 
vable.  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  repeatedly  fup- 
pofed  before,  that  Claudiau,  evea  in   a  retro-- 

fpeftive 
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fpe£^ive  compliment  on  a  recent  and  notorious, 
event,  tranfgreffed  the  bounds  of  reality,  and 
threw  in  imaginary  incidents ;  tmd  that  there- 
fore we  could  not  reafon  from  any,  even,  of  the 
fa£ls  which  are  recorded  by  him.  And  yet  here 
Mr.  Macpherfon  can  reafon  from  his  ufe  of  words 
only.  We  are  taught  before  by  our  author, 
that  '*  it  is  idle  to  fearch  for  fad  in  the  Hyper-- 
'^  boles  of  poetry."  And  yet  here  he  himfelf 
fearches  for  a  fad  in  fome  lines,  which  he  him- 
felf fuppofes  to  be  fo  hyperbolical,  as  to  be  full 
of  "  invenuon,  exaggeratioUj,  and  flattery  ;"  and 
even  fearches  for  it  in  a  criticifm  upon  a  fmgle 
word.'  If  Claudian  looks  unfriendly  upon  Mr. 
Macpherfdn's  Hypothefis,  even  his  particular  and 
recent  incidents  are.  all  hyperbole  and  fancy- 
But  if  Claudian  can  be  brought  to  call  the  coldeil 
look  of  favour  upon  if,  even  his  language,  even 
a  word  cdnfeiTedly  poetical,  is  neither  hyper- 
bolical nor  poetical  any  more. — So  far  for  con- 
fiflency  :  now  for  propriety.  Tethys,  it  is  faid, 
fignifies  Ocean,  a  name  by  which  the  channel 
betv;een  Ireland  and  Caledonia  was  never  digni- 
fied. And  this  criticifin,  v/e  are  triumphantly, 
told,  "  is  fufficieht  to  deilroy  the  whole  force  of 
*'  the  argument  drawn  from  Claudian."  But; 
itnhappily  for  the  author,  the  facl  is  as  untrue  as 
the  criticifm  is  trifling.  The  channel  between 
Ireland  and  Caledonia  is  exprefsly  called  the 
Ocean  by  Ptolemy.     A^xjiK-i^g  wAiu^j  wipr/p<z(P'/!, 

O    2  m 
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vjg  VTTspKHJoit  flKEANOS  7WihiiJ.iv(^  AiSKaXs^ovii^^' 
And  to  fliew  what  he  means  by  the  northern  fide 
of  Britain,  to  the  North  of  which  lay  the  Deiica- 
ledonian  Ocean,  Pcol-emy  begins  with  the  Novan- 
tam  Promontorinm  or  Mull  of  Galloway  in  his 
progrefs  to  the  North,  ranges  up  the  coaft  to 
Faro  Head  as  the  northern  fide  of  the  ifland> 
and  places  the  Deu Caledonian.  Ocean  along  it» 


I\  115.  **  It  appears  not  from  hiftory  that 
"  the  Scots  ever  infefted  the  Roman  divifion  of 
*'  Britain  by  fea :  Conilantine  appointed  an  of- 
"  ficer  called  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici,  to  take 
*'  the  charge  of  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  the 
"  Province,  which  was  moft  expofed  to  the  pira- 
**  tical  depredations  of  the  Saxons ;  but  of  a 
**  Comes  Littoris   Scottici  or  Hibernlci  we  have 


a 


never  heard." 


This  is  a  very  feeble  argument,  I  think,  and 
Tcry  feebly  pointed.  It  begins  with  a  pofitive 
alTertion,  which  is  not  true.  And  it  ends  with 
an  inferaice  of  reafon,  which  is  not  jull.  Though 
we  have  heard  of  a  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici,  and 
have  never  heard  of  a  Comes  Littoris  Hibernici, 
yet  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  the  Irifh  did 
never  invade  the  Ihores  of  Britain.  We  might 
not  have  heard  of  the  one  Comes,  and  yet  might 
have  heard  of  the  other.     And   the  Saxon  ra-* 

vages 
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^ages  in  Britain  might  be  a  long  repetition  of 
invafions,  and  therefore  occalion  the  appointment 
of  a  particular  officer  to  guard  againil  thera^ 
while  the  Irlih  might  be  only  a  few  defcents, 
and  would  therefore  -occafion  no  fuch  appoint- 
jncnt.  And  this  appears  to  have  been  aftuaHy 
the  cafe.  The  Irifh  aflually  "  infefted  the  Ro- 
^^  man  divifion  of  Britain  by  fea."  But  they 
infefted  it  only  twice  with  any  confiderable  ar- 
mament ;  once  in  the  days  of  Theodofius  the 
Eider,  and  again  in  the  time  of  Stilicho.  And 
die  latter  invafion  extended  even  along  the  whole 
weftern  Ihore  of  the  Province.5  from  Lancaftiire 
;to  the  Lands  End  '« 


P.  115,  II  <^.  "  If  the  province  of  Valeniia 
^''  comprehended  the  country  between  the  Walls, 
*'  why  did  not  the  Hibernian  Scots  land  every 
"  other  feafon  in  Galloway  ?  How  came  not  rhe 
*'  Irifti  rovers  to  attempt  a  defcent  in  either  of 
*^'  the  divifions  of  Wales  or  in  Cumberland  ? 
*'  Was  not  the  coaft  of  Lancafhire  almofl  as 
*'  near  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  which,  according  to 
"  Orofms,  was  poffeifed    by    Scottifli  tribes,  as 

any   part  of  the  continent  of  Caledonia  was 


<£ 


*  Hiftoiy  of  Mancheller,  p.  458  —  460. — In  fvppofmg 
therefore  the  invafion  in  the  days  of  Stilicho  to  have  been  the 
/irft,  p.  458,   I  was  led  by  probability,  but  for^^ot  a  faft. 

O  3  ''to 
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"  to  Ireland  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
^^  was  a  bullwark  of  turf  and  flone  a  better 
**  fecurity  againfl  the  Irifh  Scots  than  againtl 
*'  the  Saxons  of  Friezeland  or  Holland,  as  both 
**  were  tranfmarine  nations  with  refpecl  to  the 
"  Province  ?  Why  did  the  Irifli,  with  a  peculiar 
^*  abfurdity,  land  always  on  the  wrong  fide  of 
"  the  Roman  Walls,  which  they  mufl  have  fcaled 
-**  or  deftroyed  before  they  could  penetrate  into 
"  the  Province  ?  It  is  impoifibie  to  believe  that 
f  all  their  expeditions  could  have  been  fo  ill 
"  concerted  ;  and  this  confideraiion  alone  is  fuf- 
*'  iicient  to  demonftrate,  that  the  Scots,  whom 
"  the  Roman  writers  fo  often  mention,  were  inhai- 
"  bitants  of  Caledonia.  W^alls  were  conftrufied 
^'  and  legions  employed  to  defend  the  Province 
*'  from  their  incurfions,  but  fleets  were  never 
'^'  fitted  out  to  intercept  or  deilroy  them  at 
**  fea  '." 

The  author  has  here  confounded  himfelf,  by 
not  attending  to  the  very  plain  diftinclion,  be- 
twixt the  Scots  that  came  dire£"tly  from  Ireland 
to  invade  the  r*rovince,  and  the  Scots  that  were 
previoully  fettled  in  Caledonia.  The  buUvvarks 
of  tuif  and  flone  were  never  raifed  againfl;  the 
former,  any  more  than  againfl  the  Saxons.  And 
the  Irilh  expeditions  were  not  {o  ill  concerted,  ^s 
Mr.  Macpherfon  fuppofes  them,  on  the   common 

*  So  Sir  George  Mackenzie  argues,  more  confinedly,  in 
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fyflem,  to  have  been.     They  generally  invaded 
the  Province  from  their  fettlement  in  Argyle 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  Pi^s.     But  they 
twice  made  a  grand  invafion  of  it  direifdy  from 
Ireland.     And  this  is  a  full  anfwer  to  this  feries 
of  Queftions,  why  the  Scots  of  Ireland  did  not 
land  in  fome  of  the  countries  to  the  South  of  the 
Walls.     They  did.    in  the  days  of  StJlicho  parti- 
cularly,   leaving   "    the    country   between    the 
*^  Walls"  to  be   ravaged  by    their  brethren  of 
Argyle  and  the  Pi61s,  they  invaded  the  province^ 
that  were  inacceffible  to  them,  landed  in  both 
^'  of  the  divifions  of  Wales,"  and  now   for  the 
firll:  time  polTefled  themfelves  of  ^'  the  ifle  of 
*•*  Man."     This  is  related  to  us   by  Nennius  in 
^efe  two   paflages.      Mailcunius   magnus    Rex 
apud  Britones  regebat,  id  eft,  in  regione  Guen- 
edotis,   quia    atavus    illius    Cunedag    cum  filiis 
fuis — Scotos  cum  ingentiiTima  clade  expulcrat  ab 
iftis  regionibus,  et  nunquam  reverli  fuerunt  iterum 
ad  habitandum'. — Builc  autem  tenuit  Euboniam 
infulam  cum  fuis  [the  ifle  of  Man,  fee  c.  2.]; 
iilii  autem  Veihan  obtinuerunt  regionem  Dimec- 
torum,  ubi  civitas  efl:  qu«  vocatur  Mineu  [Me- 
nevia  or  St.  Davids]  ;  et  in  aliis  regionibus  fe 
dilataverunt,  i.  e.  Guiher  Get  Guely  [to  Caer 
Kidwelly  in  Caermarthenftiire],    donee   espulli 
funt  a  Cuneda  ct  a  filiis  ejus  ab  omnibus  regioni- 

»  C.  64. 
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bus  Britannicis '.  Here  v/e  fee  the  Scots  aftually 
landing  in  the  iouthern  divifion  of  Britain, 
aftually  making  conquefls  in  North  and  South 
Wales,  and  actually  repelled  from  both  with 
great  flaughter. 

Nor  Vv'cre  they  only  beaten  from  the  land. 
A  fleet  was  ''  fitted  put  to  deflroy  them  at 
fea."  This  appears  plainly  from  a  paffage  of 
Claudian,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  has 
quoted  in  a  Note  to  p.  112 — 113.  It  is  there 
iaid  of  Thecdofms  the  Elder,  that 

Scottum — vago  mucrone  fecutus, 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  undas. 

Here  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  acknowledges, that  I 

Theodofms  "  purfues  the  Scots  fword  in  hand 
into  the  Hyperborean  Ocean.'*  A  navy  was 
fitted  out  by  Theodofms  to  deftroy  the  fleet  of 
Irifli  and  Saxon  velfels,  which  chaced  the  former 
into  the  northern  Ocean,  obliged  them  to  retire 
into  the  northern  ports  of  Ireland,  and  then 
attacked  and  deilroyed  the  latter  at  the  Ork- 
neys ^.  And  the  fea  to  the  North  of  Ireland  is 
exprefsly  denominated  the  Hyperborean  Ocean 
by  Ptolemy. 

*  C.  S.  -  See  Latinus  and  Claudian  before. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Macpherfoii  here  gives  ov£r  his  critical 
remarks  and  conclnfive  arguments,  as  he  calls 
them,  againft  the  cuflomary  appHcation  of  thefe 
pafTages  in  Claudian.  And  what  has  he  faid 
againfl  it  ?  That  Claudian  has  perhaps  invented 
and  exaggerated  fa£i:s  •,  that  he  ufes  however 
no  exaggerated  language ;  that  therefore  his 
Tethys  or  Ocean  cannot  fignify  the  channel 
betwixt  Ireland  and  Caledonia,  when  the  chan- 
nel is  exprefsly  called  Ocean  by  Ptolemy ;  and 
that  the  Scots  never  landed  to  the  South  of  the 
Walls,  never  infefted  the  fouthern  divifion  of 
Britain  by  fea,  and  were  never  attacked  or  pur- 
fued  at  fea  by  th^  Romans,  when  the  Scots 
aftually  invaded  the  Provinces  by  fea  in  the  days 
of  Theodofius,  aftually  landed  in  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  ravaged  all  the  weflern  ftiore 
of  Britain,  in  the  days  of  Stilicho,  and  were 
aflually  purfued  by  the  Roman  navy  of  Theo- 
dofius to  the  North  of  Ireland. 


V. 
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V. 


R.  Macpherfon  having  deprived  the  op^ 
pofite  fyftem,  as  he  imagines,  of  every 
fupport  from  Claudian  ;  he  proceeds  to  examin? 
the  paflages  of  other  writers  that  have  been  em^ 
ployed  in  the  fame  fervice. 


P.  1 1 6.  "  If  OrofiiiSj  a  Spanifh  priefl:,  found 
**  the  Scots  in  Ireland  about  the  beginning  of  the 
*'  fifth  age,  Marcellinus  met  with  them  in  Britain 
*'  about  the  middle  of  the  third.'* 

This  is  all  that  is  faid  againfl  the  tefliraony  of 
Orofius.  And  it  is  evidently  nothing.  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  undertaken  to  fhew,  that  thefe 
paffages  of  foreign  writers  are  wrejled  from  their 
natural  fignification,  when  they  are  applied  to 
prove  the  Irifh  derivation  of  the  Scots  of  Britain 
(fee  p.  I  lo.).  But  the  authority  of  Orofius  has 
been  cited  only  to  prove,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  from  one  end  of  the  ifle  to  another, 
were  denominated  Scots.  And  his  words  fully 
uviRce  it ;  Hibsrcia  infula  —  a  Scotorum  genti- 

bus 
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bus  colitur  \  In  oppofition  to  this,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  alledges  only,  that  there  were  Scots  in 
Britain  more  than  150  years  before.  This  may 
be  true,  and  the  other  not  be  falfe.  And  hiftory 
aftually  {hews  it,  Orofius  and  other  hiftorians 
declaring  the  Irifli  to  have  been  all  denominated 
Scots  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  and  Bede  and 
others  afferting  a  party  of  thefe  Scots  to  have 
migrated  into  Caledonia.  Orofms  therefore  ftiil 
adheres  to  the  caufe  in  which  he  has  been  fo 
long  engaged.  He  fliews  Ireland  to  have  been 
the  general  refidence  of  the  Scottifti  tribes,  when 
there  was  only  a  fingle  nation  of  them  in  Caledo- 
jiia.  And  Bede  and  others  evince  the  migration 
of  this  from  thofe. — Nor  did  Marcellinus  meet 
Tivith  the  Scots  in  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  centur}^  He  firft  mentions  them  after  the 
jniddle  of  the  fourth,  and  under  the  year  360  "■, 


P.  116 — 118.  "  Ifidore  of  Seville,  who  flou- 
"  riftied  in  the  feventh  age,  fays,  that  in  his 
*'  time,  Ireland  was  indifcriminately  called  Scot- 
"  tia  and  Hibernia  — .  Ifidore  is  not  the  firft 
*'  learned  prelate  who  gave  to  Ireland  the  name 
•*  of  Scottia ;  a  bifliop  of  Canterbury,  about  the 

»  P.  28,  Havercamp.  *  L.  xx.  c.  i. 

"  year 
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^'  year  605,  beflowed  upon  that  ifland  the  fame 
^'  appellation.  We  Ihall  not  difpute  with  the 
^*  Irifii  that  their  country  received  the  name  of 
"  Scottia  fome  centuries  before  it  was  appropri- 
''  ated  to  Caledonia.  But  no  arg;ument  can  arife 
^'  in  favour  of  their  fuperior  antiquity  from  that 
priorit)'-,  A  colony  of  the  antient  Grecians 
poffelTed  themfelves  of  a  didrici  of  the  Lefler 
Afia,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
*'  Ionia.  That  colony,  and  their  anceftors  in 
"  Greece,  for  a  feries  of  ages,  were  called  loni- 
**  ans,  but  their  territories  in  Europe  never 
"  pofieffed  the  appellation  of  Ionia ;  and  from 
"  that  circumflance,  will  any  man  conclude,  that 
'^'  the  lonians  of  Ephefus  and  Miletus  were  more 
"  antient  than  thofe  of  Attica  ?" 

If  Ireland  *^  received  the  name  of  Scottia  fome 
*'  centuries  before  it  was  appropriated  to  Cale- 
**  donia,'*  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  acknowledges, 
then  the  conclufion  furely  lies  very  fair  and  pro- 
bable, that  Ireland  was  the  feat  of  the  Scots  fome 
centuries  before  Caledonia.  And,  even  if  any  one 
inflance  could  be  produced  to  the  contrary,  fuch  a 
fmglc  and  folitary  incident  could  not  take  away  the 
general  tendency  of  the  argument.  But  no  fuch 
inflance  is  here  produced.  And  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon's  parallel  is  by  no  means  exucl.  It  wants  two 
effential  points  of  coincidence. 

I  -  '  .The 
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The  author's  infumated  hypothefis  here,  for  he 
has  not  ventured  to  fiffinn  it,  is  this.  That  the 
Scots  were  originally  natives  of  Caledonia,  that 
they  firfl  peopled  Ireland,  that  they  there  re- 
tained their  original  appellation  of  Scots,  and 
that  they  appear  bearing  the  name  fome  centu- 
ries before  the  Caledonians '.  This  hypothefis 
indeed  is  very  wild,  as  it  fuppofes  the  colonifls 
£0  retain  a  name  which  their  anceftors  never  ap- 
pear to  have  borne,  and  as  it  makes  the  children 
to  have  been  known  by  their  parental  appella- 
tion fome  centuries  before  the  parent  herfelf. 
And  the  parallel  is  to  be  adapted  to  this.  But 
it  is  very  different.  The  natives^  of  Attica  were 
denominated  Tones,  before  they  fettled  a  colony  in 
the  Lefler  Afia:  but  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  not 
fhewn,  or  attempted  to  Ihew,  the  Caledonians  to 
have  been  called  Scots,  before  their  fuppofed  mi- 
gration into  Ireland.    The  Attic  colonifls  natu- 

^  So  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  p.  387  intimates,  that  the 
name  of  Scot  belonged  to  the  Caledonians  before  the  Irifh, 
and  was  probably  communicated  by  the  Caledonians  to  the 
Irlflh.  Dr.  Mackenzie  alfo  in  the  preface  to  his  Lives  of 
Scots  Writers,  p.  2 — 8,  attempts  to  prove  Ireland  to  have 
been  originally  peopled  by  the  Caledonians  under  the  name  of 
Scots.  And  Abercrpmby  fays,  p.  2.  vol.  i,  that  Dr.  Macken- 
zie bids  very  fair  to  prove,  that  there  are  greater  prefumpiions 
for  believing  the  Scots  of  Ireland  to  have  come  from  the  Scots 
in  North -Britain,  than  that  the  Scots  in  North- Britain  were 
derived  from  the  Scots  iu  Ireland* 

rally 
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rally  fettled  in  Afia  under  the  denomination  of 
their  anceftors,  and  even  retained  the  name  when 
their  anceilors  had  refigned  it  for  another  :  but, 
as  the  Caledonians  appear  not  to  have  originally 
poffelfed  the  appellation  of  Scots,  fo  they  a£lually 
obtained  it  fome  centuries  after  the  Irifli.  Thefe 
are  the  two  effential  points  upon  which  the  par- 
allel was  to  run.  But  it  grofsly  fails  in  both. 
And  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  acknowledges  it  to 
fail,  allowing  "  the  colony  and  their  anceftors  in 
''  Greece,  for  a  feries  of  ages,"  to  have  been 
"  called  lonians,'*  and  yet  acknowledging  "  thie 
*'^  country  of  the  Irilh  to  have  received  the  name 
of  Scottia  fome  centuries  before  it  was  appro- 
priated to  Caledonia." 

This  aro-ument  therefore  is  of  no  moment. 
And  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  Ifidore's  au- 
thority (lands  Unimpeached.  But  the  author  has' 
made  one  or  two  miftakes  in  this  argument,  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  reftify. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  argues,  not  upon  the  national 
appellation  of  Scoti  or  Scots,  but  upon  the  terri- 
torial denomination  of  Scotia,  as  if  the  latter  was 
different  from  the  former,  and  as  if  his  argument 
derived  a  greater  weight  from  this  direftion  of  it, 
*'  Ifidore  —  fays  that  —  Ireland  was  indifcrimi- 
"  nately  called  Scottia  andHibernia. — We  fliall 
**  not  difpute  with  the  Irifli  that  their  country  * 
*'  received  the  name  of  Scottia  fome  centuries/ 

"  before 
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•*  before  it  was  appropriated  to  Caledonia.    But 
<»  —  a  colony  of  the  antient  Grecians  poffeffed 
*'  themfelves  of  a  diftrift  of  LelTer  Afia,  which 
"  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Ionia.     That 
**  colony,   and  their  anceflors  in  Greece,  for  a 
"  feries  of  ages,  were  called  lonians,  but  their 
"  territories  in  Europe  never  poffeffed  the  appel- 
**  lation  of  Ionia."    This  is  furely  a  very  ftrange 
direflion  of  the  argument.     If  that  colony  and 
their  ancellors  in  Greece  were  called  lonians, 
their  territories  both  in  Europe  and  in  Alia  mull 
have  poffeffed  the  appellation  of  Ionia.    And  the 
territorial  denomination  mult  have  commenced 
together  with  the  national  in  both.     Ifidore  ac- 
cordingly,  who  mentions  the  territorial  name  of 
Scotia,  mentions  alfo  the  national  apppellation  of 
Scoti.  Coinciding  exa£lly  in  his  words  with  Oro- 
fius  above,  Ifidore,  even  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  himfelf,  fays :  Scottia  eadem  &  Hiber- 
jiia  —  ;  Scottia  autem  quod  ab  Scotorum  genti- 
bus  colitur. 

And  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  forgotten  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reply  to  each  fmgle  authority,  that 
the  notions  which  he  combats  do  not  rely  upon 
the  credit  of  any  of  thefe  hiftorians,  fepa- 
rately  taken,  but  upon  the  united  force  and  col- 
leftive  import  of  all.  If  Orofius,  Ifidore,  and 
others  affure  us,  that  Ireland  was  inhabited  by 
the  Scots  in  their  time,  and  that  it  was  therefore 

denominated 
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denominated  Scotia  as  well  as  Hibernia ;  this 
forms  a  Itrongly  prefumptive  argument,  that 
Ireland  was  the  primary  and  general  feat  of  thei 
Scots  for  ages  before.  But  when  Bede  and  others 
inform  us,  that  Ireland  was  the  original  country 
of  the  Scots,  and  that  the  few  Scots,  who  lived 
in  a  narrow  confined  corner  of  Caledonia,  pafTed 
over  from  Ireland  to  fettle  there  ;  this  reflefts  a 
luftre  back  upon  the  former  aflertion,  and  what 
before  was  only  prefumptive  now  becomes  cer- 
tain. And  all  unite  to  form  thefe  important 
truths,  That  the  Iriih  firll  bore  the  appellation 
of  Scots,  and  firil  communicated  it  to  their  own 
country  ;  that  they  afterwards  fettled  in  Caledo- 
nia, and  gradually  extended  their  own  name 
over  it ;  and  that  at  laft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
lonians  above,  the  colony  retained  the  primzeval 
appellation  of  their  anceilors,  when  the  parent 
had  loft  it. 


P.  12  1 — 128.  Mr.  Macpherfon  having  fairly 
fliewn  in  p.  118 — 120,  that  Gildas's  authority 
is  not  in  reality  againft  hk  fcheme  ;  he  once  more 
returns  to  Bede,  as  he  finds  his  teftimiony  once 
more  pofitively  againft  him.  And,  as  before  he 
endeavoured  to  let  afide  his  affertions  from  his 
uncertainty  concerning  the  reafons  of  the   fa^ls 

alfertedjf 
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nfferted,  &c.,  fo  here  he  attempts  to  overthrow 
his  authority  by  pointing  out  feveral  miflakes 
in  him. 


P.  121,  122.  "  Whether  the  Iriili  Scots  ob- 
*'  tained  fcttlements  of  the  Picls  by  force  or  fa- 
"  vour  was  a  point  which  Bede  could  not  dcrer- 
*'  mine.  He  was  however  informed  that  they 
*'  were  called  Dalreudlni,  from  their  iiluftrious 
"  leader  Reuda,  and  from  the  Gaiic  word  Deiil, 
"  which,  according  to  the  venerable  writer, 
*'  lignified  a  portion  or  divifion  of  a  country. 
"  ( — It  is  to  be  obferved  that  Deal  does  not  [lo-. 
*'  nify  a  portion  or  divifion).'* 

This,  the  firfl  argument  againfl  Bede,  has  been 
equally  urged  with  another  view  by  Dr.  Mac- 
pherfon  in  the  Critical  DilTertations '.  But,  even 
if  it  be  i nil,  it  is  of  no  weight  againfl  the  autho- 
rity of  Bede.  He  might  be  a  faithful  hiflorian, 
and  yet  a  very  indifferent  linguift.  He  might  be 
very  authentic  in  his  account  of  the  Irifli  migra- 
tion into  Caledonia,  and  yet  be  midaken  in  his 
interpretation  of  an  Irifli  or  Caledonian  word. 
What,  however,  (liall  we  fay  to  thefe  criticks  in 
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the  Gallic  language,  If,  after  all,tbey  are  miftakeo 
and  Bede  is  right.  We  have  feen  feveral  reafons 
before  to  apprehend,  that  thefe  gentlemen,  who 
fet  therafelves  up  as  peculiarly  qualified  to  write 
the  antient  hidory  of  our  iflaud,  becaufe  of  their 
critical  acquciintance  with  its  auticnt  language, 
arc  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it.  And  we 
have  feen  them  particularly  fpcaking  before  of 
the  Eritilh  language,  from  the  view  merely  of  a 
part  of  ir,  and  from  the  knowledge  only  of  one 
of  its  dialefts.  And  we  fee  them  both  more  ri- 
diculoufly  fpeaking  here,  from  a  view  merely  of 
a  part  of  a  part,  and  from  a  knovvledge  only  of 
half  a  dialeft,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Irlfh  or  Erfe,  as  it  is  fpoken  only  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  For  in  the  Erfe  of  Ireland 
Deal  or  Dal  does  fignify  a  portion  or  divifion. 
Bede's  aiTertion,  that  it  fo  fignided  in  his  time, 
would  certain]}'  be  a  ilrong  prefumption  that  ic 
did,  even  if  it  had  lofl  that  meaning  now.  But 
it  has  not  lofl:  it.  The  word  and  its  derivatives 
jun  through  the  whole  Irifh  language,  and  occiu* 
in  various  ihapes  and  forms,  all  referring  to  the 
original  idea  of  divifion.  Deillim  and  Dealui- 
ghim  fignriies  to  part  or  divide,  Dailthe  and 
Dealuighte  fignifies  parted  or  divided,  Deilt  and, 
Dealachd  means  a  parting  or  divifion,  and  Dull, 
Dail,  and  Dal  means  a  divifion  or  fhare.  Hence 
Dail  or  Dal  alfo  fignifies  in  Irifh  a  tribe  of  people, 
and  the  region  belonging  to  it ;  as  in  Dal-cais,  a 
2  nama 
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name  for  the  tribe  of  Cormac-cais,  and  in  Dal- 
araidhe,  Dal-fiatach,  and  Da!-riada,  the  names 
of  three  large  territories  in  Ulfter.  And  the 
word  is  not  confined  to  the  Iriili  hniguage.  It 
occurs  equally  in  the  Wellh  of  _Howel  Dha  and 
in  the  Engliili  of  the  prefent  day,  in  the  Dj'er 
or  divider  of  that  great  Legiflator,  and  in  tlie 
Saxon-Britifn  Dealer,  To  Deal,  A  Deal,  and  A 
Dole,  amongfl:  ourfelves.  The  word  is  fo  far 
from  not  being  Britilli,  that  it  appears  uncommon- 
ly diffufed  through  the  Britifn  language  ;  form- 
ing a  large  variety  of  words  in  the  Irifh,  remain- 
ing in  the  Welfh  of  the  tenth  century,  and  con- 
tinuing in  fome  of  the  mod  familiar  words  amongft 
ourfelves  at  prefent.  And  how  grofsly  miilaken 
are  both  Mr.  Macpherfon  and  his  friend  and  fel- 
low-labourer, even  in  their  own  province  of 
Celtic  etymology  ! 


t 


p.  122.  "  It  is  remarkable,  that  not  ona» 
'  Englifli  or  Scottifh  antiquary  ever  implicitly 
adopted  every  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon's  fylfem. 
'  The  Pifts  and  Scots,  according  to  him,  as  fepa- 
"  rate  nations,  and  from  very  different  origins, 
**  poffeifed  North  Britain  before  the  commence- 
*'  ment  of  the  Chriflian  sera.  Camden,  Ufher, 
**  the  two  Lloyds,  Stillingfleet,  Innes,  and  many 

P  2  *'  more. 
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^  more,  rejeOed  fome  one  part  or  odier,  and 
*'  fome  the  whole  of  Bede's  account  of  the  South- 
"  errt  Britons;  but  all  thefe  learned  men  received 
**  without  examination  his  fyftem  of  the  Iiiber- 
"  nian  extraction  of  the  Britifh  Scots.'^ 

This  argument  is  very  trifling      And  Bede's 
account,  of  the  derivation  of  the  Southern  Bri- 
tons, may  be  juftty  rejefted  either  in  part  or  in 
whole  J  and  yet  his  account  of  the  extra»51iou  of 
the  Scots  may  be  depended  upon.  The  fettlement 
of  the  former  in  the  illand,  was  long  before  the 
exiftence  of  records.     But  the  fettlement  of  the 
latter  was  within  the  period  of  hidory.     P'or  the 
Scots  are   not    fixed  in  North-Britain  by  Bedc 
"  before  the  comraencement  of  the  Chriftian  sra," 
In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  five  feveral  nations 
that  were  then  fettled  in  Britain,     Bcde  begins 
with  the  Britons,  proceeds  to  the  Plc^s,   and,  to 
give   the  large    account  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Saxons  in  one  entire  and  unbroken  ierics,  imme- 
diately palles  to  tiie  Scots,  and  then  enters  upon 
tlie  Romans.     And  Eede  gives  us  the  origin  ot 
the  Britons,  the  Picts,  and  the  Scots,  in  a  manner 
that  exactly  correfponds  with  this  idea,   and  thas 
particularly  and  ftrikingly  diftinguiflics   the  an- 
tiquity and  the  recentnefs  of  their  refpective  fet- 
tlements  in  Britain.     Concerning:  the  migration 
of  the  Britons  and   Pices  into   this  iiland,  he  ex- 
prefsly  fpeakswith  a  dubious  reference  to  popular 

opinions 
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<:)[>inioiis  and  traditionary  hiilory.  But  of  the 
jiiigration  of  the  Scots  he  fpeaks  peremptorily 
and  pofitively,  as  peremptorily  as  he  docs  of  the 
Roman  invafion  of  the  ifland,  and  as  pofitively  as 
he  does  of  tlie  Saxon  fettlement  upon  it.  In  pri- 
mis — hccc  infula  Britones  folam — incolas  ha- 
buit,  qui  de  tradlu  Armoricano,  utfcrtur,  Britan- 
i?.iam  adve^i.  —  Contigit  gentciTi  Piftorum  de 
Scytliia,  utperhihent^  —  Oceanum  ingreffam,  &c. 
Proccdente  autem  tempore  Britannia,  pod  Brit- 
tones  et  Piftos,  tertiam  Scottorum  nationem  in 
Piftorura  parte  rccepit,  qui,  duce  lleuda  de  Hi- 
^ernia  progrefTi,  vel  amicitia  vel  ferro  fibimet 
inter  eos  fedes  quas  haclenus  habent  vindica- 
runt  — .  liibernia  proprie  patria  Scottorum  efl  : 
_ab  hac  egrcfli,  ut  diximus,  tcrtiam  in  Britannia 
J5rittonibus  et  Piclis  gentem  addjdcruiil:  '. 


P.  [2  2,  1^3.  "Where  we  have  an  oppor- 
^^  tunity  to  examine  Bede's  account  by  the 
'*  criterion  of  collateral  hirtory,  we  find  that  he 
*'  has  ccmmirted  a  very  elTential  miftake.  The 
•'*  Southern  IjiitoDS  were  fo  far  from  deriving 
*^  their  blood  from  the  inhabitants  of  Arraorica, 
"  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Armoricans  had 
^'  tranfinigratcd  from  Britain  not  many  ages  be- 
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*^  foreBede's  own  time.  If  Bede  therefore  was 
*'  in  an  error  with  refpccl  to  the  origin  of  a 
**  people,  whofe  hiflory,  on  account  of  their 
"  conneclion  with  the  Romans,  was  known,  it 
*'  is  much  more  probable  that  he  knew  nothing 
"  certain  concerning  the  antiquities  of  a  nation, 
'  who  had  not  among  them  the  means  of  pre^ 
"  ferving,  with  any  certaintyj  the  memory  of 
**  events.'* 


This  is  the  third  argument  againft  Bede.  And 
jt  is,  I  think,  of  as  little  avail  as  the  other 
two,— Bede  has  committed  no  millake,  even  upon 
I\Ir.  Macpherfoa's  own  Hate  of  the  cafe.  He 
derives  the  original  Britons  from  Armorica  :  but 
he  derives  them  very  dubioully.  In  primis, 
iays  he,  ha^c  infula  Britoncs  folum,  a  quibus 
nomen  accepit,  incolas  habuir,  qui  de  traftu  Ar- 
moricano,  ut  fertur,  Britanniam  adTe<Sli '.  And 
his  derivation  of  the  original  Britons  from  Ar- 
morica, even  if  pofiiively  allerted,  does  not  fu- 
perfede,  as  Mr.  Pvlacpherfon  imagines,  the  re- 
migration  of  Britons  into  Arm.orica  afterwards, 
becaufc  it  is  not  contrary  to  it. 

The  name  of  Armorica  feemiS,  from  the  Ihifting 
application  of  it  by  antient  author?,  and  from 
the  full  import  of  the  word,  which  fignifies  the 
people  upon  the  fea,  to  have    once   extended 

*  X^lh.  i.  c.  i, 
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along  the  whole  compafs  of  the  Gallic  coall  from 
the  Bay  of  Blfcay  to  the  Rhine.  In  the  days 
of  Ciefar  it  comprized  a  variety  of  dates  in 
Weftern  Gaul '.  In  the  days  of  Pliny  it  reached 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Garonne  \  And  in  the 
days  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  it  was  carried  much 
farther  to  the  North-Eaft,  and  included,  and  even 
Teems  to  have  been  reftrifted  to,  the  compaf?  of  the 
prefent  Bretagne  \  In  this  general  acceptation 
of  the  word,  the  Britons  were  certainly  derived 
from  Armorica.  And  at  the  caflcrn  point  of 
the  Gallic  coaft,  and  dire^ly  oppofite  to  the  great 
Angle  of  K-ent,  even  P>ede  places  the  Morini,  a 
name  exaftly  the  fame  as  Ar-Mor-ic-i,  and  ieeni- 
ino;ly  the  continuation  of  if . 

Whether  the  Britons  ever  re-migrated  into 
France,  and  fixed  the  appeiiaiion  of  Britann'i 
upon  the  continent,  has  been  much  difpurcd. 
But,  I  think,  ii  may  be  fatisfa^iorily  fettled. 
That  they  aiStually  tranfmigratrd,  is  evident  from 
hiftory.  They  pafled  into  Gaul  under  the  con- 
duct  of  M-eixirnu^,  and  ferried  afterwards  in  Ar- 
mories, as  is  aiTertCu  by  Llom.irch  Tien  and  by 
Nennius  %  And  they  fettled  in  Gaul  upon  the 
firlt  invafion  of  the  Saxons,  as  is  aiTerted  by 
Giidas,  by  Bcde,  and    by  Kginhard'^.     But  id 

'  P.  1 08.  '-   T..  IV.  c.  17.  3  Carte,  V.  I.  p.  7. 

a  note.  *  L.   i.  c.  i.  -  Carte,  V.  I.  p.  169.  a 

iiote,  uuci  Ncnnlus,  c.   zj;.  ^  Cildas,  c,  25.   ulii  tianf- 
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boih  thefe  mio-rations  thev  did  not  eftabliHi  them- 
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felves  in  Bretagne  only.  The  greateft  number 
paiTed  over  under  Maximus  ' ;  and  thefe  were 
difperfcd  in  the  many  regions  that  extend  a 
flagno  quod  efl  fuper  verticem  Montis  Jovis 
ufque  ad  civitatera  qus  vpcatur  Cantguic,  from 
the  great  St.  Bernard  in  Piedmont  to  Cantavic 
in  Picardy,  and  from  Picardy  to  the  wedern 
coail  of  France  \  And  the  refugcesj  that  were 
driven  away  by  the  Saxon  invafion,  appear  to 
have  equally  difperfed  themfelves  into  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  tranfmarinas  regiones  pe- 
tivcre.  In  both  expeditions  however,  a  body  of 
them  fcems  certainly  to  have  planted  themfelves 
in  the  prefent  Bretagne  %  But  they  never  fixed 
the  name  of  Britanni  on  the  continent.  It  was 
there  ages  before  either  migration.  Dionyfius 
the  Geographer,  and  Pliny  the  Naturalift,  both 
fpeak  of  the  Britanni,  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  on 
the  borders  of  Picardy  and  Flanders  *..  And 
Ikitannia,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  alluredly,  was 
one  of  the  mufi  celebrated  cities  in  Gaul,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Planiiibal  \     Armorica  is 

murinns  pereb.mt  regiones,  Becle,  1,  i.  c.  r  ^  ^^he  fume,  and 
Eginiiard  la  ^nn.     Franc.  Ufher,  p.  226.  O-lit.  1687. 

'  GikiuH,  c.  II.  ingeiiti  jiuenturc.  "  Ncnnius,  c.  23. 

The  cominoa  copies  read  Tauttj^ulc,  but  tb.e  Cotton  M.  S. 
Cintguic.  And  lor  Otntavic  fee  Curie,  V,  I.  p.  25.  a  note. 
•»"  Cane,  V.  J.  p.  269,  tVoni  Liomurch,  and  the  writers  iij 
Uiher.  p.  226.  *  Cane,  p.  5.  '  Ibid,  a  note. 

called 
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called  Britannia  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  at  a  time 
uhen  it  appears  to  have  been  equally  called  Ar- 
morica.  And  as  Sulpicius  wrote  within  10  years 
only  after  the  expedition  of  Maximus,  fo  he 
recites  the  name  without  any  note  of  its  novelty, 
and  even  in  fpeaking  of  the  times  antecedent  to 
that  expedition  '.  And  in  the  fame  manner, 
within  12  years  only  from  the  firfl  poiTible  mi- 
gration of  the  iflanders  in  confequence  of  the 
Saxon  invafion,  and  within  4  only  after  the 
Saxons  had  made  ihemfelves  mafters  of  a  fingle 
county  %  even  in  the  year  461,  and  even  in  the 
public  a6ts  of  a  Synod,  the  Prelate  of  Armo- 
rica  fubfcribes  himfelf,  without  hefitation,  without 
explanation,  Manfuetus  Bifhop  of  the  Britons  \ 
Each  argument  feparately  proves,  and  the  actual 
and  exact  concurrence  of  both,  gives  a-  great  ad- 
ditional weight  to  the  proof,  that  the  names  of 
Armorica  and  Britannia  were  equally  the  appel- 
lations of  the  country,  long  before  the  forces  of 

'  Carte,  p.  6,  7.  a  note.  *   Sax.  Chron. 

3  Ufl-;er,  p.  2; 6.  — Mr.  Carte  has  ilrangely  iuppofed  fuch 
a  number  of  Britons  to  have  retired  from  Kent,  thatMengili 
was  obliged  to  brin^^  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  abo'it  j;oo,oco, 
from  Germany  to  fupply  their  phice  (V.  I.  p.  195.)' — 
And  Dr.  Borlafe,  ftill  more  llrangely,  fuppofes  the  Britons  to 
have  retired  into  Armorica  "  when  the  Saxons  had  conquered 
"  the  greritcll:  part  of  the  ifland"  (P.  39.  edit.  2d.),  though 
the  name  ot  the  Britons  occurs  in  Armorica  fo  many  j-ears 
t)ei\jre  that  period. 

Maximus 
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Maximus  or  the  refugees  of  Kent  could  havfr 
fettled  in  it.  It  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  that 
they  fettled  there  in  any  confiderable  numbers. 
Np  numbers  could  have  impofed  their  own  ap- 
pellation upon  the  country,  without  an  abfolute 
conquefl  of  the  natives.  And  as,  in  the  circum- 
llances  of  both  the  colonies,  a  conquefl  of  Ar- 
morica  was  abfolutely  impracticable,  fo  the  name 
of  Britain  appears  the  well-known,  the  acknow- 
ledged, the  cufiomary  appellation  of  Armorica, 
within  lo  years  only  after  the  firfl  migration, 
and  even  within  4  only  after  the  laft. 

The  name  of  Britons,  then,  was  the  antient 
and  equal  appellation  of  the  A.rmoricans,  as  in 
the  Hillory  of  Manchefter  I  have  iliewn  the 
names  of  Morini  and  Rhemi  to  have  been  for 
the  Durotrigcs  and  Bibroces ;  was  taken  up  in 
the  later  ages  of  the  Empire,  and  at  lafi:  fuper- 
feded  the  other.  And  thefe  appellations  of  Eri- 
vons  for  the  Celtie  of  Armorica,  of  Picardy,  or 
of  Flanders,  were  all  evidently  occafioned  by 
the  fame  principles  of  diftincftion,  that  planted 
Fi£l:-on-es  in  France  and  Pi6l-i  in  Scotland,  and 
that  fettled  Brigantes  equally  on  the  continent 
and  in  the  iiland.  The  principle  which  ftamped 
the  appellation  of  Britanni,  Brigantes,  or  the 
fcparated  People,  upon  the  Gauls  that  had  croiled 
the  channel  into  Albion,  as  naturally  operated 
to  give  the  fame  name  to  the  Gauls  which  were 
fcparated  from  the  refi:  by  much  filghter  bar- 
riers, 
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riers,  by  a  few  hills  of  the  Alps,  or  by  a  couple 
of  currents.  And  we  fee  the  cafe  (Irongly  exem- 
plified in  the  equivalent  word  Vift  or  Pi£t,  ap- 
plied, as  I  have  Ihewn  in  the  Hiftory  of  Man- 
chefter,  to  thofe  Britons  who  were  flrikingly 
diflingulflied  from  the  reft  by  lying  without  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  Province,  and  equally  applied 
to  the  Piftones  in  Gaul,  who  were  only  divided 
from  the  reft  by  rivers,  and  to  the  Veft-urion-es 
in  Caledonia,  who  were  only  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  mountains '. 

'  Hiftory  of  Manchefler,  p.  415 — 417.  The  word  is  alfo 
applied,  in  Ve6tis,  Ictis,  or  Wight,  to  a  land  that  was  merely 
peniniular,  and  that  was  only  infulated  at  the  tide  of  flood ; 
and,  in  Portus  Ictius  or  Wit-fand,  merely  to  fuch  an  opening 
or  divifion  in  the  land  as  formed  an  harbour  :  And  it  therefore 
{lands  for  an  ifland  in  the  Welfli  Uigt  (Baxter  on  Vedis)  and 
the  Saxon-Welfh  Ight,  and  for  a  cove  or  creek  in  the  Cornifli 
Ic  or  I(ft,  at  prefent.  How  wrong  then  are  Mr.  Carte  and 
Dr.  Borlafe ;  the  one,  in  drawing  an  argument  tor  the  con- 
junffion  of  Britain  to  Gaul  from  the  name  of  the  Promonto- 
rium  Ii5fium,  becaufe  the  name  fignifies  feparation  (p.  3.)  ; 
and  the  other,  for  transferrin^:  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus  from  the 
iile  ot  Wight  to  Cornwall,  becaufe  the  name  lignifies  a  Cove 
in  Cornifh  (Borlafe's  Scilly).  The  harbour  mull:  have  given 
name  to  the  Promontory.  And  let  niiiil;  have  fignified  an 
harbour  equally  in  the  Gallic  and  in  the  Rritifli. — And  fo  we 
have  Brixia,  now  Brefcia,  in  the  Gallic  part  of  baly,  as  the 
Britons  of  France  now  call  themfelves  Brc7.,and  as  Brix  fignifxi 
a  rupture  or  divifion  at  prefent.  And  fo  Bruges  in  Flanders, 
Bretten  the  anticnt  name  of  Mons  ip  H^inaulr,  JS:c.  (Se«  Carte, 
p.  6.  and  10  ). 

Eede 
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Bede  then  has  not  committed,  as  Mr.  Macpher^ 
fon  afferts,  "  a  very  elTential  millake  "  here, 
He  has  committed  none  at  all.  He  deduces  the 
original  Britons  from  Armorica,  perhaps  cxtendr 
ing  that  name  along  the  whole  coaft  of  France, 
and  being  then  certainly  right  in  his  deduclion. 
One  of  his  reafons  was  the  continuing  appellar 
tion  of  Britons  in  Gaul,  perhaps  in  Flanders  or 
Picardy,  and  certainly  in  Bretagne.  And  the 
other  was  the  general  tradition  of  the  times. 
But  he  gives  us  all  with  a  ftrong  note  of  diffidence, 
referring  us  to  his  fingle  authority,  and  declaring 
that  to  be  only  the  popular  opinion.  By  his 
afcribing  the  name  of  the  Infular  to  the  Conti- 
nental Britons,  he  plainly  lliews,  that  he  con^ 
fidered  the  name  as  exi fling  in  Gaul,  many  ages 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Saxons  or  the  rebellion 
of  Maximus.  And  we  have  feen  fufficiently 
above,  that  the  name  was  a£lually  prior  to  both. 

I  have  entered  the  more  fully  into  this  ar^ 
gument,  becaufe  it  might  feera  to  carry  fome 
degree  of  force  v/iih  it.  And  I  was  defirous  to 
afcertain  the  triflimincfs  of  the  Bririili  migrations 
into  Gap],  which  had  been  cpnfi^lerably  heighr 
tencd,  to  point  out  the  exigence  of  the  name  of 
Britons  there  before  them,  and  to  lay  open  the 
grounds  and  reafons  of  the  name  confillently  with 
the  etymology  of  Britain  before.  Mr.  Carte, 
purfuing  the  Heps  of  Bede,  had  endeavoured  to 

derive 
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derive  the  name  of  our  own  Britons  from  the 
remaining  appellation  on  the  continent,  but  had 
not  alTerted  the  meaning  of  either,  And  he  had 
even,  contradictorily,  derived  the  name  of  Bre- 
tagne  from  the  tranfplanted  Britons  of  this 
illand  '.  And  I  was  wilHng,  in  anfwer  equally 
to  Mr.  Macpherfon  and  Mr.  Carte,  to  vindicate 
the  real  hiftory,  if  I  could,  and  to  reduce  it  into 
a  regular  confiltency. 


P.  12^.  "From  the  political  and  religious 
prejudices  which  prevailed,  in  the  days  of  Bede, 
between  the  Britilh  Scots  and  the  Saxons,  we 
'*  may  conclude  that  the  venerable  writer  had 
"  very  little  converfation  with  the  antiquaries  or 
"  fenachies  of  the  former  nation.  Had  he  even 
"  confulted  them,  very  little  light  could  be  de- 
"  rived  from  them  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  cre- 
**  duhty,  and  barbarifm.  Bede,  on  the  other 
"  hand,^  entertained  a  friendly  partiality  for  the 
*'  Scots  of  Ireland. — Their  benevolence  and  hof- 
*'  pitaliiy  to  the  Saxon  Students,  who  flocked 
**  into  their  country,  recommended  them,  in  a 
**  very  high  degree,  to  the  venerable  Anglo-Saxon 
*'  (Bede  Hid.  lib.  iv.  c.  26.).  The  good  man, 
"  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  converfmg  with  thofe  Hibernian 

*  Carte,  p.  5,  6.  and  194,  195.  V.  I. 

**  jniffionaries 
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*^  inifTionaries  and  pilgrims  who  came  over  in 
"  fwarms  into  Britain,  in  thofe  days  of  conver- 
"  fion  and  religious  pilgrimagCc  From  tliem  he 
"  borrowed  all  diat  genealogical  erudition  Vv'hich 
"  he  difplays  in  the  beginning  of  his  Ecclefiadical 
«  Hiftory  \" 

This  is  the  fourth  ar2;i-iment  again  ft  Bede.  And 
It  is  obvioufly  all  founded  upon  guelTes,  aiTiimp- 
tions  without  reafon,  and  conchifions  without 
premifles.  — It  is  prefumed,  that  Bede  had  very- 
little  converfation  with  the  Caledonians,  and  a 
great  deal  with  the  Irilh.  It  is  therefore  inferred, 
that  he  derived  his  account  of  the  Scots,  not  from 
the  former,  but  from  the  latter.  And  it  is  again 
inferred,  that  his  accounts  are  therefore  wrong. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  prefent  argument.  And 
the  prefumption  and  the  inferences  are  all  equally 
imjull:. 

A  very  great  intimacy  had  commenced  betwixt 
the  Northumbrians  and  the  Caledonians,  from 
the  kind  refuge  which  the  fons  of  Ethelfrid  had 
found  among  them,  after  the  death  of  their  father 
in  617.  And  a  confiderable  correfpondence  was 
carried  on  between  them  to  the  days  of  Bede. 
Filii  —  regis  j$ldilfridi,  fays  Bede,  —  cum  magna 
nobilium  juventute  apud  Scottos  five  Piftos  exu- 
labant,  ibique  ad  Scottorum  doctrinam  catechizati 

*  So  the  Prcfacer  to  Dr.  Macpheifon,  p,  vi  and  xiil. 

funt. 
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funt '.     And  a  few  years  afterward  Ofwald  the 
king,  and  a  number  of  adherents  with  him,  were 
received  with  equal  hofpitality,  and  were  equally- 
baptized,  among  the  Scots  :  inter  quos  exulans 
Ipfe  Baptifmatis  facramenta,  cum  his  qui  fecum 
erant  m.ilitibus,  confecutus  erat  ^.     At  Ofwald's 
departure  from  the  country,  he  appears  to  have 
made  himfclf  a   perfect   mafler   of  die    Scotch 
language  :  tarn  longo  exilii  fui  tempore  hnguam 
Scottorum  jam  plcne  didicerat  \     And,  upon  his 
recovery  of  Northumbria  from  Cadwallaun,  he 
fent  and  procured  a  bifliop  and  various  other 
teachers  from  the  Country,  and  the  Northum- 
brians  became  the  pupils   and  difciples  of  the 
Scots :  mlfit  ad  majores  natu  Scottorum  — ,  pe- 
tens   ut  iibi   mitteretur   antiftes  — ;    accepit  — 
pontificem  Aidanum  —  ;  exin  ccepere  plures  per 
dies   de   Scottorum   regione   venire  Britanniam, 
atque  illis  Anglorum  provinciis  quibus  regnavit 
■  rex  Ofuald  —  verbumfidei  pradicare  — ;  imbue- 
baiitur  prseceptoribus  Scortis  parvuli  Anglorum*. 
And  this  continued  the  regular  ilate  of  Northum- 
bria for  30  or  40  years  together,  the  three  fuc- 
ceffive  bifnops  of  Northumbria  being  all  Scotch, 
king  Ofwi  and  bifliop  Chad  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  Scotch  language,  and  even  thefoutherly 


*  Bede,  1.  iii.  c.  i .  ^  L.  iii.  c.  3. 

3  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 


kingdoiB 
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kingdom  of  Mercia  being  governed  at  the  famS 
period  by  two  fucceflive  Scotch  bifhops  '.  I'his 
continued  to  the  year  664  ^.  And  a  frequent 
intercourfe  was  carried  on  by  tht  Northumbrians 
with  the  Scots  and  ViCis  afterwards,  even  to  the 
death  of  Bede.  This  hillorian  was  born  within 
nine  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Scott iih 
bifhops,  and  finifhed  his  hiflory  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  73  ift  after  Chrift  K  King 
Ofwi,  who  had  been  educated  among  the  Scots  % 
extended  his ,  empire  over  a  part  of  the  Picls, 
and  fubjefted  his  new  dominions  to  the  one  bi- 
iliop  of  Northumbria  '.  Thefe  were  afterwards, 
in  681,  formed  into  a  feperate  diocefs  by  king 
Egfrid  ^,  and  continued  fo  to  the  year  685  ^  In 
the  year  701  Adamnan,  the  Abbot  of  Hii,  was 
fent  on  an  embalTy  by  the  Scots  to  Alfrid  king 
of  Northumbria,  rcfided  fome  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  v;as  converted  by  the  Northumbrian 
fcholars  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  obferving  Eaftcr  *. 
In  7 10  the  monarch  of  the  Pifts  fent  embalTadors 
to  Ceolfrid,  the  Abbot  of  Bede's  own  monaftery, 
who  had  converfed  with  Adamnan  before  ',  and 
with  whom  Bede  was  then,  and  had  been  for 


*  li.  iih  c<  21,  24, 

and 

25. 

2  C.  26. 

'  P.  795,  Smith. 

*  L.  ill.  c.  25  and  29, 

5  L.  iv.  c.  3. 

*  L.  iv.  c.  1 2. 

'  L.  iv,  c.  26. 

'  L.  V.  c.  15. 

»  P.  215. 

very 
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▼ery  many  years,  refident  in  the  monaftery  ;  re« 
t[uefting  proper  information  from  him  concerning 
the  obfervance  of  Eafter  '.  The  information  was 
given,  and  all  the  Pi61s  conformed  to  the  Saxon 
mode  *.  And  in  7 1 6  Egbert,  a  Northumbrian 
clergyman,  went  among  the  Scots,  refided  13 
years  with  them,  and  converted  numbers  of  them 
to  the  fame  mode  \  From  this  particular  detail 
of  facls  it  appears  plainly,  that  Bede  had  fuffi- 
cient  opportunities  of  converting  with  the  Cale- 
donians and  Caledonian  Scots,  and  of  knowing 
the  origin  of  the  latter  from  the  united  accounts 
of  both.  The  political  and  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Saxons  are  fliewn  to  have  been  pretty  equal 
againfl  the  Caledonians  and  the  Irifh.  And  the 
Northumbrians  appear  to  have  had  a  much 
greater  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours  of  Cale- 
donia, than  with  the  natives  of  Ireland.  The 
political  prejudices  of  the  Saxons  againfl  the 
former  did  not,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  imagines, 
make  the  communication  between  them  fmall, 
but  naturally  operated  to  increafe  it  by  the 
reduction  of  a  large  extent  of  Caledonia,  anc^ 
aftually  united  a  very  confiderable  body  of 
thePifts  for  many  years  to  Northumbria.  And 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Saxons  againit  the 

'  '  L.  V.  c.  21.  2  Ibid, 

3  L,  Y.  c.  22,  and  p,  S3' 
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Caledonians,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  alledges  as 
the  preventive  caufe  of  much  communication 
betwixt  them,  prevented  not  the  Saxon  kings  and 
the  Saxon  nobles,  we  fee,  from  being  educated 
among  the  Scots,  or  from  inviting  Scottifh  bilhops 
and  ScoLtilh  teachers  into  Northumbria,  before 
the  days  of  Bede,  and  were  aftually  the  occafion 
of  vifits,  conferences,  and  embaiTies  between 
them  to  the  period  of  his  writing.  For  more 
than  a  century  before  it,  the  Northumbrians  had 
been  particularly  converfant  with  the  Pi^ls  and 
Scots.  And,  at  it,  there  were  no  religious  and  po- 
litical prejudices  fubfifting  at  all  betwixt  them. 
Both  the  Pi^Sis  and  the  Scots  were  then  in  a  flate 
of  peace  and  friendlinefs  with  the  Northumbri- 
?.ns.  A  great  part  of  the  Scots  had  been  then 
converted  by  Saxon  preachers  to  the  Saxon  ob- 
fervance  of  Eafler.  And  the  whole  body  of  the 
Picls  had  then  adopted  the  ceremonial  of  Nor- 
thumbria'. 

Thus  is  the  main  point  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
argument  refuted  by  pofitive  authority.  And 
fuch  is  the  unhappy  contlruftion  of  this  and  of 
many  of  Mr.  Macpheribn's  arguments,  that  it  is 
not  only  an  aflertion  without  proof,  that  it  is  no; 
pnly  aflually  falfe  in  itfelf,  but  that,  if  true,  it 
would  prove  nothhig.     It  is  not  of  the  lead  mo- 

^  L.  V.  c.  23,  &c. 
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ment  to  the  authenticity  of  the  faft,  whether  Bede 
derived  his  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Scots  of 
Ireland  or  the  Scots  of  Caledonia.  Either  muft 
have  been  a  fulTicient  and  competent  authority  for 
the  fa£l.  And,  even  according  to  Mr,.  Macpher- 
fon's  own  account  in  this  very  extra£l,  the  Iriih 
Scots  mufl  have  been  the  bed  hiilorians,  as  the 
Caledonian  were  then  in  a  flate  of  "  ignorance, 
"  credulity,  and  barbarifm,"  and  as  Ireland  was 
the  feat  of  learning  even  to  the  Englilh,  and  the 
**  Saxon  ^udents^ocked  into  the  country." 


P.  J  2  4.     Having  triflingly  obferyed,  that "  the 
*'  fudden  tranfition  which  Bede  makes  from  the 
"  rale  of  lleuda  to  a  panegyric  on  Ireland,"  and 
afterwards  concluding  with  a  new  declaration  of 
the  fame  tale,  furnifties  a  llrong  prefumption  that 
he  derived  his  information  from  the  Irifti ;  Mr, 
Macpherfon  proceeds   thus  —  "  It  is  apparent 
"  from  another  circumftance,  that  Bede  borrow- 
**  ed  his  account  of  the  Scots  from  the  Irifli.    He 
"  calls  the  inhabitants  of  lar-ghael  [Argyle]  by 
*'  the  name  of  Dalreudini,  an  appellation  ut- 
"  terly  unknown  to   the  hidorians,  writers   of 
**  chronicles,  bards,  and  fenachies  of  Scotland, 
"  though  common  in  the  annals  of  Ireland." 

C^  2  J  have 
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I  have  already  obferved,  that  it  is  not  of  the 
leafh  fignification  to  the  truth  and  authenticity  of 
the  hiflory,  whether  Bede  derived  it  from  the 
Scots  of  Ireland  or  the  Scots  of  Caledonia,  and 
that,  even  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf, 
the  learned  Iriflu  were  more  likely  to  give  Bede 
true  information  concerning  an  antient  incident, 
than  their  ignorant  and  barbarous  brethren  of 
Argyle.  And  the  faft  and  the  reafoning  here  are 
neither  of  them  true. 

Bede  aflerts  the  Scots  of  Caledonia  to  have 
been  actually  denominated  Dalreudini  in  his 
time  :  pfque  hodie  Dalreudini  vocantur  '.  This 
is  not  a  particular,  that  could  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Irifli  annalifls.  He  fpeaks  of  a  faft 
notorious  and  public,  and  exifling  irj  his  own 
time.  It  was  the  popular  name  of  the  Scots 
among  the  nations  around  them,  in  the  days  of 
Bede.  This  therefore  is  a  fa6l  that  mud  have 
been  known  to  Bede  himfelf.  Aiid  his  affertion  is 
decifive  for  its  exigence. 


ti 


P.  125,  126.      *^  To  deftroy    from    another 
principle,  the  tale  of  Bede  and  the  flory  of 
?■*  Reuda,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 

Xrf«    la      Co     I  e 
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"  the  learned  Uflier  found  out  that  a  difl:ri£l  in 
"  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  has  for  many  ages 
"  been  diftinguillied  by  the  name  of  RoiUe,  is 
"  the  Dalriada  of  the  old  Iriili.     Dalriada,  fays 
^'  the  ingenious  prelate,  derives  its  name  front 
"  Cairbre-Riada,  the  fon  of  Conaire,  who  held 
*'  the  fceptre  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century.  But 
''we  may  venture  to   affirm  that  Uflier,  in  this 
*'  fuppofition,  was  Very  much  milled.     Rute  or 
"  Reaidh  in  the   old  Scottiih  language   fignifieS 
•*  a  Ram,  —  and  —  Dalriada   literally  the  val- 
*'  ley  of  the  Ram.     Uflier  quotes  a  patent  which 
*'  is  preferved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  whereid 
"  it  appears,  that  John  king  of  England  granted  to 
*'  Allan  Lord  of  Galloway  the  territory  of  Dal- 
**  reth  and  the  illand  of  Rachrin,  which  is  fitu- 
*'  ated  oTer-againft  that  dillrift.     From  the  fylla- 
"  bication  of  the  two  local  names  in  the  patent,- 
"  we  may   conclude  that  the  etymon   we   have 
*'  given  of  Dalriada  is  perfectly  juft.     Kachrin, 
**  which  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  reckoned 
*'  an  appendage  to  the  Route,  fignifiesthe  Rara's 
"  promontory  in  the  Irifli  tongue ;  and  Dalriada 
**  itfelf  being  exprefsly  called  the  land  of  Rams, 
"  in  the  Irifh  patent  mentioned  by  the  primate 
*'  himfelf,  is  a  circumflance  that  is  decifive  in  o\ir 
''  favour." 

This  is  the  fixth  arryument  as-ainll  the  affertlon 
of  Bede.  And  it  is  obvionfly  no  argument  at  all 

Q^  3.  againll 
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againfl:  him.  It  relates  only  to  Uiher.  And  it 
has  no  more  tendency  "  to  deftroy  the  tale  of 
''  Bede  and  the  ilory  of  Reuda,"  than  it  has  to 
difprove  the  do£trine  of  gravitation  or  the  theory 
of  the  comets.  Ufher's  etymon  of  Dalriada  may 
be  unjuft  :  and  yet  the  account  of  the  Dalreudian 
colony  in  Bede  would  be  unimpeached.  And, 
what  is  flill  more  ftrange  in  the  formation  of  this 
argument,  Ullier  may  have  really  "  found  oiit 
*'  that  a  diflrid  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which 
**  has  for  many  ages  been  diftinguilhed  by  the 
*'  name  of  Route,  is  the  Dalriada  of  the  Irifli :" 
and  yet  his  derivation  of  Dalriada  from  Cairbre- 
Riada  may  be  falfe.  In  the  firfi:  cafe,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  argument  is  not  pointed  at  all  againfl 
the  hiftorical  fa6i:  in  Bede,  though  it  pretends  to 
deftroy  it.  And,  in  the  fecond,  his  argument  is 
not  levelled  at  all  againfl:  the  geographical  faft 
in  Ulher,  though  it  is  defigned  to  overthrow 
k. 


Having  thus  eafiiy  fliewn  the  flrange  incom- 
petency of  the  argument  in  general,  we  fliall 
have  more  leifure  to  point  out  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
other  miflakes  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Thefe  are. 
That  the  R.oute  in  Antrim  was  fo  called  from 
Rute  a  R.am  ;  That  Dalriada  fignifies  literally 
the  valley  of  the  Ram  ;  That  Rachrin  means  the 
Ram's  Promontory ;  and,  That  "  Dalriada  itfelf 

"  bein^ 
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*'  being  exprefsly  called  the   land  of  Rams,   in 
**  the   Irifh   patent   mentioned   by  the    primate 
"  himfelf,  is   a  circumflance   that  is  decifive  in 
**  Mr.  Macpherfon's  favour.'*  This  laft  alTertion 
is  an  unaccountable  miflake.     Dalriada  is  neither 
exprefsly  nor  implicitly  called  the  land  of  Rams 
in  Ufher's  patent,  as  mentioned  by  himfelf.     All 
that  he   fays  of  it  is  this :  Totam — Dalreth  five 
t)alrede,  cum  infula  Rachlyn  vel  Rachrin,  illi 
objacente,  Alano  de  Galway,  a  Johanne  Anglo- 
rum  Rege  &  HiberniGe  Domino  conceffam  dim 
fuilTe,  ex  archivis  Regiis  in  arce  Londinenfi  alTer- 
Tatis  conftat  (Patent  in  Dor fo  ann.  14R.  Johan- 
iiis,  Membran.  3.  Num.   i.,  et  ann.   17.  Mem- 
bran.    5.   Num.   57);    quam    utramqiie    nunc 
jure  poffideat  hereditario    Comes  Antrlm.enfis '. 
And,  as  the  circumflance  decifive  in  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's  favour    appears  not   upon    the   face 
of   the    Archbilhdp's    account,    fd    Mr.   Mac- 
pherfon's etymons  contradidl:  every  idea  of  pro- 
priety.— Riada  or  Reaidhe,   we  fee,  is  ufed  not 
only  conjunftively  with  Dal,  as  in  Dal-riada,  but 
feparately   by  itfelf,  as  in  Route.     And  to  de- 
nominate any  country  fimply  Reaith  or  Ram,  is 
an  evident  abfurdity.     This  overthrows  the  ety- 
mology of  both  at  once.     The  true  derivation 
muft  be  one,  that  will  conform  itfelf  with  pro- 
priety to  the  name  of  Route,  as  well  as  to  the 
appellation  of  Dal-riada.     And  fuch  is  Ruta,  the 

^  4  fame 
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fame  in  Irifh  as  lloute  in  Englifli,  and  fignifying 
in  an  honourable  acceptation  a  tribe  of  people; 
a  name,  with  the  greateft  propriety  applicable 
to  that  divifion  of  Antrim  which  is  denominated 
Route,  to  the  Dal-reud-ini  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  Dal-reth  of  Ireland,  and  importing  the  tribe 
and  the  country  of  it.  —  Nor  can  Rachlyn  or 
Rachrin  fignify  the  Ram's  promontory.  A  Ram 
Is  in  Iriili,  not  Rach,  but  Reaith  ;  and  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  has  already  deduced  Route  and  Reaidhe 
from  it.  And  the  other  word  is  not  Ryn  only, 
but  is  equally  Lyn,  Rachlyn  vel  Rachrin.  This 
is  not  a  promontory,  but  an  ifland,  infula  Rach- 
lyn vel  Rachrin,  and  is  actually  an  ifland,  and 
adtuaily  denominated  Rachlin,  at  prefent.  The 
name  clearly  terminating  in  the  word  In  an  ifland, 
it  feems  to  begin  with  the  Iriili  word  Rak-ol,  and 
to  import  the  Royal  ifland.  And  hence  it  is  de- 
nominated Ric-in-a,  Reich-in,  or  King-ifland,  by 
l^tolemy '. 

P.  127, 

*  Mr.  Macpherfon  alfo  objc5:sin  p.  126,  That  "  accord- 
'*  ing  to  the  genius  of  the  Irifh  language  "  Dal-riada,  if  called 
from  Cairbre-Riada,  mull  have  been,  not  Dal-Rlada,  but 
Dal-Cairbre,  becaufe  Riada  is  only  a  pollerior  and  fecondaiy 
name.  But  we  have  feveral  inftances  to  the  contrary  in  the; 
Irifh  hiflory,  which,  however  fpurious  as  fafts,  are  certainly 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Irifli  language,  as  Dal-araidhe  ia 
Down  and  Antrim  from  Fiacha-araidhe,  kixig  of  UUter  to- 
wards 
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P.  127,  128.  "  Uilier  has  afceitained  the 
"  bounds  of  Dalriada,  or  the  Route  in  Antrim, 
**  and  found  its  whole  extent  about  30  miles. 
*'  Were  it  even  certain  that  Dalriada  produced 
"  more  men  than  any  diftri£l  of  the  fame  extent 
"  in  antient  Ireland,  ftill  it  is  incredible,  that  an 
army  could  be  muftered  there  fufEcient  X6  fub- 
due  the  principality  of  lar-ghael  [Argylej." 

All  the  arguments  that  are  founded  on  a  fup» 
pofition,  of  the  Scotch  fettling  in  Caledonia  by 
violence,  have  been  already  fhewn  to  be  befide 
the  mark.  No  one,  I  think,  has  ever  infifted  upon 
the  fettlement  being  originally  efFefted  by  force. 
And  the  amicable  concurrence  of  the  Caledonian 
Scots  with  tlie  Pifts  in  expeditions  into  the  Ro- 
man province,  within  a  few  years  only  after 
their  firil  eftabliihment  in  Britain,  is  a  full  and 
convincing  proof,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  one  fixed  themfelves  in  the  country  with 
the  entire  confent  of  the  other. 


wards  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  as  Dal-Cais  from 
Cormac-Cais,  king  of  Munfter  ;md  Leiniler  in  the  fame  cen- 
tury.—Rachryn  feems  to  be  equally  the  true  name  with 
Rachlyn,  as  the  iflet  is  called  R.echru  and  R.achrea  in  Adam- 
nan's  Life  of  Columba  (L.  i.  c.  5.  p.  340,  and  L.  ii.  c.  4.1. 
p.  361,  Colgan's  Afta  Sanctorum  Hibernise,  vol.  ii.).  And  this 
is  Reich-er-y,  or  Rach-er-ea,  the  Kingman's  ifland,  literally. 

The 
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Tnk  author  here  difmiffes  Bede  for  the  fecond 
time.  And  what  he  has  advanced  [againft  him, 
Ilidore,  and  Orofius,  are  reafonings  merely  pro- 
blematical, arguments  that  have  forgot  their 
diredlion,  and  proofs  that  evince  nothing ;  violent 
afiertions  without  authority,  ftrong  depofitions 
in  the  face  of  hiilory,  and  etymologies  egregi- 
oufly  fantaftical  and  trifling.  This  account,  I 
hope,  is  not  too  fevere.  I  give  it  merely  from 
my  own  feelings,'  fenfibly  offended  as  they  have 
been  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  feftion. 
And,  while  I  wifli  to  be  polite  to  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
I  cannot  but  feverely  condemn  the  negligence  and 
haltinefs  of  the  hillorian. 


VL 
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VI. 


JSMISSING  thefe  femblancei;  of  rea- 
fons,  Mr.  Macpherfon  now  advances  to 
what  he  denominates  in  the  margin  his  '^  concki- 
"  five  arguments."  And,  here  at  leall,  we  Ihall 
meet  with  reafonings  that  may  be  worthy  of  the 
author. 


(( 


P.  129.  "  As  a  concluding  argument  againft 
the  Hibernian  extraction  of  the  Scots,  it  may 
"  nor  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  Caledo- 
"  nians  might  be  called  Hibernians,  their  coun- 
**  try  in  general  Hibernia,  and  the  weilern 
*'  divifion  of  it  lerna  or  Yverdhon,  without  de** 
"  riving  their  blood  from  the  Irifh.  The  Saxons 
*'  of  England,  it  is  well  known,  had  their  Norfolk 
**  and  Suffolk,  and  the  appellation  of  Southerons 
"  and  Norlands  are  not  hitherto  totally  extin- 
"  guiflied  among  the  Scots  [the  Scotch  Low- 
"  landers]  :  the  antient  Pi6ls,  in  like  manner, 
*'  were  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Ve6lu- 
*'  riones  and  Deucaledones,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*'  Northern 
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"  Northern  and  Southern  divifions,  according  to 
*^  the  teflimony  of  Marcellinus.  (Eo  tempore 
"  Pi£l:i  in  duas  gentes  divifi,  Deucaledonas  et 
"  Ve6turiones.  Ammiaft.  Marcellin.  lib.  xxvii. 
"  Camdenus,  vir  in  patria  hiftoria  ilUiftranda  ac- 
"  curatifTimus,  legendum  putat  Deucaledonios, 
"  veiut  fic  nominates  ab  occidua  Scotias  ora,  qua 
"  Deucaledonius  oceanus  irrumpit  )/* 

This,  we  fee,  is  called  "  2l  concluding  argu- 
"  ment "  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  And  I  am  forry 
to  obferve,  that  it  appears  upon  the  very  face  of 
it,  it  appears  even  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  dated 
it,  to  amount  to  no  proof,  to  amount  not  even 
to  a  prefumption,  but  to  rife  only  to  a  mere 
pofiibility.  '*  As  a  concluding  argument — ,  it 
*'  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Caledo- 
"  nians  ?mght  be  called  Hibernians  &c.'*  Nor  is 
the  argument  any  other  in  itfelf,  as  it  infers, 
that  the  Caledonians  might  be  called  Hibernians, 
becaufe  the  Saxons  had  a  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
the  Scots  were  once  divided  into  Southerons  and 
Norlands,  and  the  Pi6ls  were  once  broken  into 
Northern  and  Southern  Ve(fluriones  and  Deuca- 
ledones.  And  this  is  furely  the  firfl,  merely 
poffible,  argument  that  was  ever  advanced  againft 
an  hiflorical  faft ;  and  is,  I  hope,  the  lafl;  tliat 
will  be  denominated  a  conclufive  one. 


So 
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So  far  for  the  argument  in  general.  Let  ug 
now  examine  the  particular  parts  of  it.  Grofsly 
inaccurate  as  it  is  in  the  principal  point,  it 
cannot  be  exa£l  jn  the  fubordinate  circumftances. 
And  it  is  not, 

Marcellinus  does  not  fay,  as  he  is  here  quoted, 
that  the  Ve^luriones  and  Deucaledones  were  the 
northern  and  fouthern  Pi(5l§.  He  makes  not  the 
leafl  mention  of  either  North  or  South,  And 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  D^z^cale- 
dones,  though  Mr.  Macpherfon,  in  dire^l  con- 
tradi^lion  to  his  own  Latin  note,  quotes  him  as 
ufmg  it.  Piifli  in  duas  gentes  divifi,  he  fays, 
D/calidonas  et  Ve6luriones.  The  Vefturiones 
I  have  {hewn 'in  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  to 
be  only  a  fmgle  tribe,  that  inhabited  a  part  of 
Perth  and  Mar,  and  all  Gawry,  Angus,  and 
Merns,  between  them  '.  And  Djcaledones  I 
have  equally  fliewn  to  be  the  fame  word  with 
"Deucdledones  in  Britifh,  and  Ammianus's  text 
therefore  to  need  no  alteration  ^.  Thefe  Mr. 
Camden  very  juftly  fuppofed  to  be  the  tribes 
along  the  Deucaledonian  Ocean  of  Ptolemy.  Bqt 
their  name  does  not  fignify  a  pofitlon  to  the  Weft, 
as  Mr.  Camden  imagined,  or  a  fituation  to  the 
North,  as  Archbiihop  Uftier  and  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon -Cappofe.     Thefe  and  Baxter  interpret  Dei; 

the  Weft,  the  North,  and  the  South.     But  it 

plainly 
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plainly  relates  to  none  of  them.  Du  or  Deu 
iignifies  Water,  as  in  Du-bana,  the  river  Ban 
in  Ireland,  and  as  in  Deu-draeth,  or  the  Sea- 
beach,  the  name  of  feveral  places  in  Wales', 
And  the  nations  of  weftern  Caledonia  were  de- 
nominated Deu-caledon  or  the  Maritime  Cale- 
donians, as  the  wefterly  tribes  of  Gaul  were 
named  Aremorici  or  the  Gauls  of  the  Ihore  ;  as 
a  fmgle  maritime  people  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain 
was  called  Morini  and  Durotriges,  the  people  of 
the  Sea,  or  the  inhabitants  on  the  Water  -,  and. 
as  the  Highlanders  that  live  in  a  line  along  the 
fliore  of  Scotland,  in  Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Cath- 
nefs,  are  fometiraes  denominated  by  their  inte- 
rior brethren  An-Dua-Ghael,  or  the  Water- 
Britons,  to  the  prefent  moment  ^^ 

From  this  account  it  is  plain,  that  the  paiTage 
in  Ammianus  has  been  hitherto  mifunderftood 
by  the  criticks.  He  means  not  by  it,  that  the 
great  fociety  of  the  Pi£ls  was  divided  into  Dica- 
ledones  and  Ve&iriones.  The  Vefmriones  were 
only  a  fmgle  tribe  on  the  Eaft.  And  the  Dica- 
ledones  comprehended  only  a  few  tribes  on  the 
Weft.  All  the  other  nations  in  the  Eall,  the 
North,  and  tlie  South  of  Caledonia,  according 
to  this  interpretation,  are  throv/n  out  of  the 
number  of  the  FiCts,  and  ranked  as  different  and 

*  HiiWy  of  Mnnchefler,  p.  433.  *  Hillory  of  Man- 

chefter,  p,  423. 
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xiifllnft  from  them.  The  author  is  therefore  to 
be  interpreted,  not  concerning  the  body  of  the 
Fi£is  in  general,  but  of  that  particular  army  of 
them  which  now  ravaged  the  Province.  And 
this  he  aflerts  to  have  been  levied  from  two 
divifions  of  the  country,  from  the  long  line  of 
the  Dicaledonian  tribes,  which  were  fituated  upon 
the  weftern  fhore,  and  from  the  fingle  nation  of 
the  Veduriones,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
eaftern.  Eo  tempore  Pifti,  in  duas  gentes  di- 
vifi,  Dicalidonas  et  Ve£luriones,  itidemque  Atta- 
cotti,  bellicofa  hominum  natio,  et  Scotti,  per  di- 
verfa  vagantes  multa  populabantur. 

Thus  unfortunate  is  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  the 
commencement  of  his  conclufive  reafonings. 
And  thus  grofsly  miflaken  is  he,  equally  in  the 
principal  point  and  the  fubordinate  circumftances 
of  his  firfl  argument. 


P.  129,  130.  *' If  the  Pi^ls  fpoke  the  — 
**  Caledonian  language,  they  muil  certainly  have 
"  called  the  territories  of  the  Scots  [in  Caledo- 
nia], lar,  Eire,  Erin,  —  words,  all  of  them, 
exprelTive  of  the  fituation  of  the  country  of 
*'  the  Scottifh  tribes,  in  oppofition  to  the  Pi6lifh 
divifion  of  Caledonia  ;  if  they  fpoke  the  antient 
"  Britiih,  they  would  have  diflinguiilied  the 
'*  country  of  the  Scots  by  the  name  of  Yverdhon, 
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**  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Yberon  or  Yveron. 
**  Thefe  names  being  communicated  to  the  Ro- 
"  mans  by  the  Britons,  or  by  Piftifli  prilbners,  it 
*'■  was  natural  for  them  to  latinize  them  into  lerna, 
"  louverna,  or  Hibernia.  In  common  conver- 
*'  fation^  the  weflern  Highlands  are  called  by 
''  thofe  who  fpeak  the  Galic  language  lAR,  or 
<*  the  Weil ;  and  when  the  Hebrides  are  com- 
"  prehended  in  thatdivifion  of  Scotland,  the  Ga- 
^*  lie  appellation  of  lar-in  has  been  always  given 
**  to  the  whole.  The  di{]:ri61:  of  Arre-gathel,  or 
*'  rather  iar-ghaei,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the 
^*  annals  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  the  firfl 
"  pofielhons  of  the  Hibernian  colonies  in  Bri- 
**  tain,  carries  in  its  name  a  demonftration  of 
"  this  pofition,  as  well  as  a  decifive  argument 
*'  againft  the  antient  fyftera  of  the  origin  of  the 
"  Scots.  lar-gbael  literally  fignifies  the  ivejiern 
f  Gael,  or  the  Scots,  in  oppofition  to  the  eajiern 
*'  Gael,  or  ihe  Picts,  who  polTeffed  the  fhore  of 
"  the  German  Ocean.** 

This  is  the  fecond  concluhve  arg-ument  a^ainft 
the  Hibernian  extraction  of  the  Scots.  And  I 
have  quoted  it  in  all  its  extern,  that  it  may  not 
be  deprived  of  any  neceiTary  parr,  but  may 
iland  the  trial  in  its  f'jil  force  and  power.  It 
confifts  of  thefe  tVv^o  great  particulars;  That 
lar,  Eir,  Erin,  and  Yverdhon  or  Yberon,  are 
nanaes  b*y  which  the  Fi^s  mud  have  diftinguiihed 

the 
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the  Scottifli  territories  in  Caledonia,  as  theweftern 
Highlands  are  to  this  day  popularly  denominated 
lar  by  the  Highlanders,  and,  when  the  Hebrides 
are  included,  lar-in,  and  are  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  appellations  of  lerna,  luverna, 
and  Hibernia;  and  that  the  name  of  Argylc, 
Arre-gathcl,  or  rather  lar-ghael,  literally  fignifies 
the  weftern  Gael,  and  fo  dillinguifhed  the  Scots 
from  the  Pifts,  as  the  Gael  of  the  weftern  from 
the  Gael  of  the  eaftern  coafl.  And  both  of  thefe 
pofitions  I  will  examine  attentively. 

The  conclufive  argument  before,  according  to 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  own  ftate  of  it  and  the  truth, 
amounted  only  to  a  poffibility.  This  alTames 
the  confidence  of  certainty,  and  pretends  to  be  de- 
cifive.  ^'  The  Pifts — mujl  certainly  have  called  Src. 
"  -—  ^?  decijtvc  argument  againfl  the  antient  fyftem 
"  of  the  origin  of  the  Scots,  &c."  But  the  certainty 
and  decifivenefs  of  this  is  little  better  than  the 
poffibility  of  that. 

The  former  half  of  this  argument  makes  the 
weftern  Plighlands  of  Scotland  to  be  the  lerna, 
luverna,  and  Hibernia  of  the  antients.  And  in 
p.  112-— 113  we  are  referred  to  the  prefent 
pafTage,  as  a^lually  proving  the  probability  at 
lead  of  the  pofition.  But,  in  oppofition  to  it, 
we  need  only  refleft  upon  what  Strabo,  CiElar, 
and  Mela,  the  fird  authors  that  mention  lerna, 
luverna,  and  Hibernia,  have  faid  of  each.  Strabo, 
the    firfl  certain  writer  who  fpeaks  cf  lerna, 

Fv  fays 
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fays  thus  of  it :  fieri  h  Tcoct  «AXa/  Txyspt  rvjv  BpsTJoinJtp 
vyjcroi  iMixpoei'  fJLsyccXr}  ^\  hpvv}  Z!Tp(^  apKJov  7r(Xpci^s^Xvi- 
[Jievvjy  rs-pajxyixvig  yitxKkov  ^c  'u^'Kc)il(^  ^ypTM  *.  Mela,  the 
firft  who  fpeaksofluverna,  fays  thus:  SupraBritan- 
niam  luverna  eft,  pene  par  fpatio,  fed  utrinque  jequali 
tra^tu  littorumoblonga*.  And  Cjefar,thefirft  who 
mentions  Hibernia,  fays  thus :  alterura  Qatus 
Britannia;]  vergit  ad — occldentem  folem,  qua  ex 
parte  eft  Hibernia,  dimidio  minor,  ut  exiftimatur, 
quam  Britannia  ;  fed  pari  fpatio  tranfmilTus  at- 
que  ex  Gallia  eft  in  Britanniam  ;  in  hoc  medio 
curfu  eft  infula  quas  appellatur  Mona'.  And 
thefe  defcriptions  will  not  agree  at  all  with  the 
weftern  Highlands  of  Scotland.  They  are  not 
above  %  or  to  the  Weft  of,  Britain,  but    arc 

^  Strabo,  p.  307. — I  quote  not  Orpheus,  becaufe  the  work 
attributed  to  him,  or  to  Orpheus  of  Crotona  (fee  Uflier, 
p,  378.):  is  affuredly  fpurious.  And  I  even  quote  not  Arif- 
totle's  treatife  De  Mundo,  though  it  is  quoted  as  his  by  Mr. 
Carte  (p.  4.  V.  I.))  and  though  it  is  quoted  as  his,  or  Theo- 
phrallus's,  or  fome  perfon's  cotemporary  with  both,  by  Uflier 
(p.  378.)  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  I  quoted  it  not  before, 
to  prove  the  name  of  Briton  prior  to  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Cim- 
bri,  becaufe  I  confider  it  as  the  work  of  a  later  period,  pro- 
bably, as  fome  criticks  have  fuppofed,  written  about  the 
reign  of  Auguftus. 

'^  L.  iii.  c.  6.  3  P.  89.  ^  So  the  weftern 

fide  of  Roman  Britain  was  called  Britannia  Superior  or 
Higher  Britain,  and  the  eaftern  Britannia  Inferior  or  Lower 
Britain  (Hittory  of  Manchefter,  p.  59.). — And,  astoStrabo's 
fffo?  Afjtisv,  all  the  weftern  fide  of  Britain  from  Galloway 
to  the  Orkneys  was  ftiled  the  nortliern  fide  of  it. 

5  '  a6lually 
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^£lually  a  part  of  it.  They  are  not  about  one 
half,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  compafs  of 
Britain,  but  are  actually  a  part,  and  a  fmall 
part,  of  it.  And  they  are  not  divided  from 
Britain  by  a  fea  as  broad  as  the  Gallic,  in  the 
iniddle  af  which  lies  the  iile  of  Man  ;  they  are 
Hot  one  of  the  many  ifles  that  lie  about  Bri- 
tain ;  and  they  are  not  a  great  illand,  whofe  two 
oppofite  fides  are  equal  in  length,  and  which  is 
broader  than  it  is  long  :  but  they  are  a  narrow 
traft  of  country  within  the  ifland  of  Britain,  lie 
along  the  eaftern  border  of  that  fea  in  which  is 
the  ifle  of  Man,  and  have  only  a  fliore  upon 
one  fide.  Thefe  defcriptions  of  lerna,  Hibernia, 
and  luverna,  therefore,  decifively  appropriate  tlie 
appellations.  It  is  abfolutely  impoflible  that  the 
weitern  Highlands  of  Scotland  could  be  meant 
by  them.  And  it  is  equidly  impollible,  that  any 
but  Ireland  could  be  meant. 

Thus  is  the  firil  part  of  this  conclufivea  rgu 
ment  very  eafily  overthrown.  And  the  fecond 
will  fall  ftill  more  eafily.  It  pretends  to  prove 
the  v/eftern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  lar  or 
lar-in  of  the  prefent  Highlanders,  to  be  the 
lerna  of  the  antients,  and  the  Scots  of  thefe 
Highlands  to  be  native  Caledonians,  hecaufe  the 
Scots  are  called  lar-gael  or  tlie  v/eflern  Gauls. 
And,  even  if  we  allow  Mr.  Macpherfon  all  his 
preinifes,  his  conclufion  is  unjuft.  Even  if  we 
allow  lar-gael  to  be  an  original  appellation  for 
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the  Scots ;  even  if  we  allow  it  to  mean  the 
weflern  Gael,  in  oppofition  to  the  Pifts,  the 
eallern  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  the  Scots 
were  equally  Caledonians  with  the  Pifts.  It 
would  only  ferve  to  prove  them  equally  Gael 
with  them.  And  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  repeatedly 
aflhred  us  before,  that  the  Irifli  equally  retain 
the  denomination  of  Gael  with  the  Highlanders. 
And  I  have  repeatedly  (liewn  the  name  to  have 
been  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  this  ifland. 

Thus  inconclulive  and  illogical  is  the  whole  of 
this  argument.  The  aifcrtion,  that  the  lerna,  lu- 
verna,  and  Hibernia  of  the  antients  meant,  not 
Ireland,  but  the  weflern  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
has  been  effectually  difproved  by  a  reference  to 
the  accounts  of  the  antients  themfelves.  And 
the  reafoning  from  the  name.of  Argyle  has  been 
iliewn  to  be  founded  upon  an  obvious  fallacy, 
the  fubftiiution  of  one  term  for  another,  Gael 
for  Caledon.  And  the  whole  turn  and  com- 
plexion of  the  argument  is  evidently  arbitrary 
and  defpotlcal ;  alferting  lerna  &c.  to  mean 
the  weflern  Highlands,  without  any  dedu£lions 
of  reafon,  and  merely  becaufe  thefe  are  called 
I;ir  at  prefent  ;  and  alledging  the  name  of  lar- 
gael  as  a  demonilrative  evidence  of  the  Caledo- 
nian origin  of  the  Scots,  without  any  fpecifica- 
tion  of  proofs,  and  merely  becaufe  the  Scots  and 
the  Caledonians  were  equally  denominated  Gael. 

And 
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And  to  this  clear  refutation  of  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon's  argument  let  me  add  two  obfervations,  in 
order  to  collect  his  reafonings  on  this  fubje£i:,  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  into  one  point  of 
view.  —  Hibernia  is  here  without  hefitation  de- 
rived from  the  Welfli  Yverdhon.  But  in  p.  56, 
57  we  are  told,  that  /"/  is  more  probable  it  was 
not  derived  from  Yverdhon,  and  that  we  may 
conclude  it  was  derived  from  the  Latin  Hiber- 
nus. — And  Mr.  Macpherfon  here  argues,  that 
lerna,  luverna,  and  Hibernia,  among  the  an- 
tients,  as  derived  from  the  Britiili  lar-in,  Erin, 
or  Yverdhon,  mud  certainly  mean  the  weltern 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  when  in  p.  55  he  fays 
exprefsly,  that  Ireland  was  called  lar-in  by  the 
Caledonians,  and  even  "  in  contradi(lin(fl:ion"  to 
the  weftern  (hore  o£  Caledonia;  when  in  p.  5<5-— 
57,  62,  63,  81,  94,  ^<,,  and  106,  he  exprefsly 
quotes  Csefar,  Mela,  Solinus,  and  Tacitus,  as 
applying  Hibernia  to  Ireland ;  and  when  in  p, 
56  he  fpecifies  luverna,  lerna.  Iris,  Ovipvtc/^^  and 
Hibernia,  as  "  various  names  by  which  the 
"  Greeks  and  Romans  diftinguiflied"  the  ifle  of 
Ireland So  grofsly  inattentive  is  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon even  to  his  own  reafonings  before  ! 


P.  1 3 1 .    '*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Drumal- 
*'  bin,  a  ridge  of  hills  which  divided  the  Scottiili 
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"  from  the  Pi^ifli  dominions,  there  is  a  lake, 
*'  which,  to  this  day,  is  called  Erin.  The  river 
*'  Erin  or  Ern  rifes  from  that  lake,  and  gives  its 
*'  name  to  a  very  confiderable  divifion  of  the 
*•  county  of  Perth.  In  this  diflri(5t  there  are  to 
**  be  feen  feveral  Roman  camps  to  this  day. 
The  Romans  could  not  be  ftranggrs  to  the 
name  of  a  country  where  their  armies  remained 
"  long  enough  to  leave  fuch  lading  memorials  of 
**  themfelves  behind.  Juvenal,  from  the  foldiers 
*'  of  Agricola,  might  have  heard  of  the  diftrift  of 
*'  Erin,  which  he  foftened  into  Juverna ;  and 
**  the  troops  of  Theodofius  might  have  carried  the 
*'  fame  intelligence  to  Claudian." 

This  is  the  third  conclufive  argument  againfi; 
the  Hibernian  extraftion  of  the  Scots.  And  it  is 
full  of  errors. 

The  firft  amounted  merely  to  a  poffibility.  The 
fecond  affumed  the  air  of  certainty  and  decifive- 
nefs.  And  the  third  relapfes  to  a  mere  poffibility 
again.  "  Juvenal,  from  the  foldiers  of  Agricola, 
*'  might  have  heard  of  the  dillri^l  of  Erin  —  5 
"  and  the  troops  of  Theodofius  ?jugbl:  have  car- 
"  ried  the  fame  intelligence  to  Claudian."  This 
is  furely  a  ilrange  mode  of  reafoning ;  poJTihU 
in  the  outfet,  certain  m  the  progrefs,  z.x\d.  pojfi- 
ble  again  at  the  clofe ;  like  a  ninepin,  great  in 
the  middle,  and  fmali  at  the  extremities. 

But 
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But  it  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  the  third 
argument  direftly  contradicts  the  fecond.  In  the 
fecond,  Juverna  and  lerna,  particularly,  are  in- 
iifted  upon  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  the  weftern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. But,  in  this,  the  names  ^re  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  to  the  Romans  from  Strathern  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  and  to  have  been  applied  to  it 
by  Juvenal  and  Claudian.  In  p.  56  the  author 
affigns  the  names  to  Ireland.  In  p.  130  he  fixes 
them  upon  the  weftern  Highlands.  And  in 
p.  131  he  cedes  them  to  a  part  of  the  eafterrt. 
We  have  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  contradic- 
tions in  Mr.  Macpherfon,  from  the  clafhing  parts 
of  his  ill-compofed  fyftem,  that  we  fhall  the  lefs 
wonder  at  the  flrangenefs  of  this  laft  ,•  and  fliall 
be  the  lefs  furprized  to  find,  that  in  the  progrefs 
of  his  conclulive  arguments,  and  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  lines  only,  he  fhould  thus  grofsly 
oppofe  his  own  fentiments,  and  wantonly  over- 
throw the  edifice  which  he  had  been  fo  bufily 
raifmg. 

Many  notions  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  DllFertation 
lire  derived  from  the  writers  before  him  on  the 
fame  fubjefi:.  And  the  fubflitution  of  Strathern 
for  the  lerne  of  Claudian  and  the  Juverna  of 
Juvenal,  is  particularly  made  by  Sir  George  Mac- 

R  4  kenzie 
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kenzie  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  '.  But  the  opinion 
is  a  very  wild  one.    Juvenal  fays : 

Arma  quid  ultra 
Littora  Juvernis  promovimus,  et  modo  captas 
Orcadas,  et  minima  contentos  nocie  Britannoa? 

Claudian  fays  thus  : 

Totam  cum  Scotus  lernam 
Movit  — , 

And, 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

And  Mr.  Macpherfon  fuppofes  the  foldlers  of 
Agricola  to  have  carried  the  name  of  Juverna  to 
the  one,  and  the  foldiers  of  Theodofius  the  appel- 
lation of  lerna  to  the  other.  But  both  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon and  his  two  originals  have  forgotten, 
that  the  name  of  Juverna  is  not  firll:  noticed  by 
Juvenal,  or  the  name  of  lerna  by  Claudian.  Mr. 
Macpherfon  himfelf,  particularly,  quotes  Mela  in 
p.  57,  as  ufing  the  name  of  Juverna.  And  I 
have  already  {liewn  lerna  to  have  been  ufed  ages 
before  the  days  of  Claudian.     Both  were  the 

*  Sir  George  in  p.  375,  and  Sir  Robert  in  Gibfon's  Camden, 
Co  1490— 1497.  Edit.  172X.  , 

common. 
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common  appellations  of  Ireland,  when  the  little 
diftrid  of  Strathern  was  buried  in  the  obfcurity 
of  its  own  infignificance.  And  Erin  and  its  re- 
latives being  merely  denominations  of  Ireland 
derived  from  its  weflerly  fituation,  any  infular  or 
peninfular  difl:ri6t  in  Britain  might  receive  the 
fame  appellation  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  Eafl 
of  it.  Thus  we  have  Britons  andBrigantes  upon  the 
Continent  and  in  Albion.  Thus  Ireland  was  called 
Inis  Alga,  and  a  cherfonefus  in  Caledonia  Elg-in. 
And  thus  we  have  the  little  ifland  of  Era  or  Erra 
near  the  ifle  of  Mull  and  to  the  Weft  of  it,  and 
the  ifland  of  Era  or  Erin  near  the  Harris ' ;  Erin 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  Hebrides  ;  lema  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  Loch  Fyn  in  Argyle,  and  Ter- 
nus  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Ireland;  and  Hierna 
in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  two  Erns  and 
two  Stratherns  at  prefent,  even  upon  the  eaftern 
fide  of  Caledonia  ^, 


*  See  Irwin's  Hilt.  Scot,  Nomenclatura  Latino- Vernacula, 
1682,  p.  71. 

-'*  See  the  Roman  llation,  ad  Hiernam,  in  Richard,  Iter  g.- 
And  fee  Buchanan,  p.  39.  vol.  i.  Riiddiman,  tbr  an  Em  in 
Murray,  and  an  lerna  along  it,  and  Ptolemy  for  the  river 
lernus  in  Ireland, 


These 
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These  are  Mr.  Macpherfon*s  three  conclufive 
arguments.  And  furely  without  any  aggravation 
it  may  be  truly  faid  of  them,  that  they  are  vague, 
contradictory,  and  weak,  the  unmeaning  effufions 
of  a  vivacity,  that  is  perpetually  catching  at  the 
objefts  which  the  imagination  prefents  before  it, 
but  finds  them  all  illufive  in  the  grafp,  and 
merely  bubbles  blown  up  by  the  breath  of  pre^ 
judice  and  paffion.  Mr.  Macpherfon  therefore, 
like  a  man  diflatisfied  with  his  own  conclulions, 
Itill  quivers  about  the  point,  and  ftill  adds  only 
to  his  own  erabarrairment.  After  his  three  con- 
clufive arguments,  his  doftrine  wants  new  argu- 
ments to  fupport  it.  And  thefe  he  gives  us  in  the 
five  following  pages. 


P.  132.  "In  vain  has  Stillingfleet  obferved, 
''  that  there  muft  have  been  a  fea  between  Britain 
"  and  the  lerna  of  Claudian. 

"  Totam  cum  Scottus  lernam 
*'  Movit,  et  infefto  fpumavit  remige  Tethys. 

**  Tethys,  or  the  Ocean,  it  has  been  already 
"  fhewn,  was  rather  agitated  into  a  foam  by 
«^  Saxon,  than  by  Scottiih  rowers.    But,  not  to 

"  infiH 
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**  infifi:  upon  that  criticifm,  if  by  lerna  we  are 
"  to  underftand  I A  R,  the  weftern  divifion  of 
"  Caledonia,  from  Glotta  to  Tarvifium,  the 
"  many  extenfive  arms  of  the  fea,  which  indent 
**  that  coaftj  will,  at  once,  remove  the  learned 
**  prelate's  obje^lion.  Should  we  fuppofe  that 
**  lar-in,  or  the  weilern  iflands  of  Scotland,  were 
**  the  lerna  of  Claudian,  the  objection  will  al- 
**  together  vanilh,  as  many  of  thefe  iflands  are 
**  at  a  much  greater  diflance  than  Ireland  itfelf 
**  from  the  continent  of  Caledonia.  (Stilling- 
*'  fleet  remarks,  that  if  Strathern,  in  the  county 
**  of  Perth,  fliould  be  admitted  to  be  the  lerna  of 
**  Claudian,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  poet  to 
♦*  fay,  that  the  Scots  put  in  motion  the  whole  of  a 
^*  fniall  diflrifl  of  their  country*  The  bifliop  did 
*'  not  recollect,  that  it  was  very  common  with  the 
*'  anrient  poets  to  put  a  part  of  a  country  for  the 
*'  whole.  Latium  is  often  ufed  for  the  Roman 
**  empire  ;  Mycaens  for  all  the  fl:ates  of  Greece  ; 
**  and  Thule,  by  Claudian  himfelf,  for  North- 
'*  Britain* 

"  Quem  littus  adufi^s 
^-  Horrefcit  Liby^  et  ratibus  impervia  Thule.)." 

This  argument,  taking  in  the  whole  of  what 
is  faid  in  the  note  as  well  as  in  the  text,  is 
founded  merely  upon  fuppofitions,  one  implied, 

and 
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and  the  other  two  confeffed  and  acknowledged 
to  be  fuch.  **  It  was  very  common  with  the 
antjent  poets,"  fays  Mr.  Macpherfon,  "  to  put 
a  part  of  a  country  for  the  whole."  And  ir. 
is  thence  implied  that  this  n;ay  be  the  cafe  with 
Claudian  here.  And  **  if  by  lerna  we  are  to 
''  vmderftand  —  the  weftern  divlfion  of  Caledo- 
*'  nia,  &c.;  jhoiild  we  fuppofe  that  lar-in,  or  the 
**  weftern  iilands  of  Scotland,  were  the  lerna  of 
**  Claudian,  &c."  And  an  argument  of  an  hypo- 
thetical nature  can  plainly  be  of  no  fervice 
againff:  a  pofitlve  objection. — But  let  us  defcend 
to  particulars. 

Mr.Macpherfon  fays,  that  ^^be  has  already  Jljewn 
*'  Tethys  to  be  agitated  into  a  foam  by  Saxon 
**  rather  than  Scottiih  rowers."  He  has  jhewn  it, 
as  he  has  JJjewn  the  truth  of  too  many  poiitions 
in  his  work.  He  has  affirmed  it.  His  demonjira- 
tion  is  in  p.  114,  and  runs  thus;  **  We  may 
"  fafely  aff,,rm^  that  the  Tethys  of  Claudian  was 
"  rather  agitated  into  a  foam  by  Saxon  than  by 
**  Hibernian  oars." 

If  we  will  but  allow  our  author  to  fuppofe 
three  things,  he  will  entirely  overthrow  biftiop 
Stillingfleet's  objeflion.  Give  me  but  a  footing 
in  another  fphere,  fays  our  hidorical  Archimedes, 
'and  I  will  fhake  this  at  pleafure.  And  yet,  even  if 
we  allow  him  his  fuppofitions  and  his  footing,  the 
prelate's  argument  and  the   globe  will  remain 

equally 
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equally  unhinged.  —  Should  we  fuppofe  with 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  that  Claudian  puts  a  part  for 
the  whole  when  he  fpeaks  of  lerna ' ;  neither 
Strathern,  nor  any  other  part  of  Caledonia,  can 
be  allowed  to  claim  the  appellation  of  lerna. 
Claudian  fays, 

Incalnit  Piftorum  fanguine  Thule, 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

Here  lerne  cannot  mean  any  part  of  Caledonia, 
and  be  poetically  put  for  the  whole  of  it ;  becaufe 
Caledonia  itfelf  is  mentioned  immediately  before, 
as  Mr.  Macpherfon  here  acknowledges  it  to  be 
in   another  place,  under   the  name  of  Thule. 
And  the  lerna  of  one  paffage,  and  the  lerne  of 
the  other,  are  undoubtedly  the  fame  country. — 
Should  the  lerne  of  Claudian  be  fuppofed  to 
mean  all  the  weftern  divifion  of  Caledonia,  the 
extenfive  arms  of  the  fea  upon  that  coaft  can 
never  come  up  to  the  Tethys  of  Claudian,     Or 
fnould  lerne    be   even  fuppofed   to    mean   the 
weftern   ifles  of  Caledonia,    even  the  fea   be- 
twixt them   and  Caledonia  can   never  comport 
with  the  Tethys  of  the  poet.    They  obvioufly 
cannot,  in   the  plain   unwrefled  Cgnification  of 
the  word,  Tethys   or  Ocean.     And  they   un- 
doubtedly cannot,   according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon 
himfelf.     According  to  him,  Tethys  is  too  great 
a  name  to  be  applied  even  to  the  Vsrhole  wide  fea 
betwiKt  Ireland  and  Caledonia.     "  Tethys  figni- 

^  This  argument  is  equally  urged  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  p.  410. 

**fies 
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**  fies  Ocean :  the  fea  betwixt  Germany  and  Eng- 
<^  land  has  fome  right  to  that  title,  but  the 
**  channel  between  Ireland  and  Caledonia  was 
"  never  dignified  with  fo  high  a  name''  (p.  115). 
And  mull  not  the  name,  then,  be  equally  too  high 
for  the  channel  betwixt  Caledonia  and  its  iiles? 
And  muft  it  not  be  infinitely  too  high  for  the 
mere  bays  and  lochs,  that  infinuate  themfelvs 
into  the  land  along  one  fide  of  the  channel  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  only  contradiftion,  in  which 
the  prefent  has  involved  Mr.  Macpherfon.  He 
is  now  fo  entangled  in  the  curious  web  which 
he  is  conftrufting,  that,  at  every  motion  to  ex- 
pedite and  finifli  the  work,  he  is  breaking  fomc 
principal  thread,  and  letting  in  deftru6hon  upon 
the  whole.  He  has  here  advanced  three  fuppo- 
fitions,  That  the  lerna  of  Claudian  means  the 
weftern  illes,  That  it  means  the  weflern  High- 
lands, and  that  it  means  Strathern.  Thefe  are 
obviouily  incompatible  one  with  another.  And 
the  coniradiftorinefs  of  the  fuppofitions  is  a  great 
addition  to  the  impropriety  of  them  '. — WhenMr. 
Macpherfon  fuppofes  the  weflern  iiles  or  High- 
lands to  be  meant  by  lerna,  he  interprets  Clau- 
dian literally,  as  placing  the  whole  for  the  whole. 
But  when  he  fuppofes  Strathern  to  be  meant, 
he  interprets  him  figuratively,  and  makes  a  part 

*  So  Sir  George  Mackenzie  makes  Icrna  to  be  Strathern 
in  p.  37^,  and  in  p.  410  all  the  northern  Highlands  as  far  as 
laveruefs* 

to 
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to  ftand  for  the  whole.  —  When  he  fixes  lerna 
to  the  weftern  iiles,  Tethys  fignifies  the  broken 
fea,  that  is  crouded  with  illands,  betwixt  them 
and  the  continent  of  Caledonia.  When  he 
fixes  it  to  the  weflern  Highlands,  Tethys  im- 
ports only  a  few  bays  and  lochs.  And  when 
he  fixes  it  at  Strathern  and  interprets  it  Caledo- 
nia, Tethys  mufl:  obvioufly  import  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde. — And,  to  crown  all,  the  au- 
thor, in  his  reference  to  what  he  had  Jhewn  be- 
fore concerning  Tethys,  has  actually  remitted 
us,  in  confirmation  of  a  part,  to  a  preceding 
paffage  of  his  own,  that  has  not  fhewn  any 
thing,  and  that  direftly  contradi£ls  the  whole 
of  it. 


<( 


P.  133.    *' To  colleft  the  whole  argument  on 

this  head  into  one  point  of  view :  The  Scots 

**  of  Britain  lived  in  a  cold  climate;  their  country 

"  was  fituated  to  the  Weft  of  fuch  neighbours, 

*'  as  had  an  immediate  communication  with  the 

'*  Romans.     The  Irifh  lay   under  the  fame  dif- 

advantage   of  unfriendly    fealons ;    and  their 

ifland  was  fimilarly  fituated.     The   hiflorians 

"  and  poets  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Geographers 

**  of  Greece  and  Rome,  exaggerated — the  feve- 

**  rity  of  the  climate  under  which  both  the  Scottifh 

^  '*  nations  lived*     From  an  exa^  conformity  of 

I  -  "  Genius, 
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''  Genius,  language,  manners,  drefs,  fimation, 
**  and  climate,  the  Scots  of  both  ifles  had  a 
"  much  better  title  to  the  common  appellation 
**  of  Hiberni,  than  Italy,  Spain,  and  a  confider- 
"  able  part  of  Africa,  had  to  the  name  of  Hef- 
**  peria  '." 

We  may  judge  of  the  whole  argument  from 
this,  Mr.  Macpherfon's,  account  of  it.  And  no 
author  can  defire  a  fairer  treatment,  than  to  be 
tried   by  his  own   reprefentations  of  his  own 


arguments. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  has  here  jumbled  together 
the  two  etymons  of  Hibernia,  which  he  had 
given  us  feparately  before.  We  have  been  told 
in  p.  s^  ^nd  57,  that  Hibernia  is  "  more  prO- 
"  bably"  derived  from  the  Latin  Hybernus  than 
the  Britilli  Yverdhon,  and  that  *^  we  may  con- 
*'  elude"  it  to  be  formed  from  Hybernus.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  in  p.  130  We  have  it  diredly 
deduced  from  Yverdhon.  And  here,  in  p.  133, 
we  have  it  derived  from  both  together.     "  The 

*  So  Dr.  Abercromby  in  his  Martial  AtchievemCnts  of  the 
Scots  fays — "  There  was  a  period  of  time,  wherein  the  Scots 
*•  in  Ireland  and  thofe  in  Britain  were  by  foreigners,  who 
*'  obferved  them  both  to  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the 
"  fame  fort  of  garments,  and  follow  much  the  fame  cufloms, 
*'  almoft  indifferently  called  Scots  and  Hiberni"  (p.  lo- 
v.  I.).  —  And  Dr.  Macpherfon  p.  96,  argues,  that  the  Irifh 
mult  have  been  Caledonians  from  a  "  perfecl  fimiliarity  of  ge- 
'•  nius,  language,  arrasj  drefs,  manners,  and  cultoms/'  between 
tiiem. 

"  Scots 


it 
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**  Scots    of   Britain  lived  in  a  cold  climate —  ,• 
"  the   Irifh  lay  wider  the  fame  difadvanta<yes  of 
unfriendly  feafo7is,  —  The   hiftorians  and  poets 
of   the    Empire,    and     the    Geographers    of 
Greece  and  Rome,  exaggerated  —  the  feverity 
"  of  the  climate  under  which  both   the  Scottilh 
*^  nations  lived.     From  an  exa£i:  conformity  of — 
"  cli?nate,   the  Scots   of  both   the  iiles  had  a — 
*'  title  to   the    appellation  of   Hiberni."     This 
is  a  plain  deduction  of  the  name  of  Hibernia  from 
the   Latin    Hibernus.      And    this  derivation    is 
embraced  in  p.  $6,  57,   is  rejected  in  p.    120, 
and  is  embraced  again  in  p.  133.     But  it  is  here 
embraced  along  with  the  other.     "  The  Scots 
**  of  Britain  lived  in  a  cold  climate  :  their  country 
"  was  fituated  to  the  Weft  of  fuch  neighbours 
*'  as  had  an  immediate  communication  with  the 
**  Romans.     The  Irifli  lay  under  the  fame  dif- 
*'  advantages   of  unfriendly    feafons,   and    their 
"  ijland  was  fimilarly  fituated.  —  From  an  exa^l 
**  conformity  of  7^/z/<^/w?z  and  climate,  the  Scots 
*^  of  both  the  ifles  had  a  much  better  title  to  the 
appellation  of  Hiberni,  than  Italy,  Spain,  and 
a  confiderable  part  of  Africa,  had  to  the  name 
'*  of  Flefperia  [or  the  Weft]."     This  is  a  plain 
deduction  of  the  name  from  the  Britifti  Yverd- 
hon.     That  derivation  is  embraced  in  p.   igo, 
is  rejected  in  p.   <,6,  57,  and  is  here  embraced 
again.     And  thus  both,  having  been  alternately 
embraced  and  rejected,  rejected   and  embracecl, 

S  ar<? 
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are  at  laft  united  in  friendfliip  together.  But 
the  union  muil  be  diffolved.  The  name  of  Hi- 
bernia  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  But  it  cannot  poflibly  be  de- 
duced from  both. 

Having  thus  anfwered  the  main  fubflance  of 
the  argument,  let  us  pick  up  fome  of  the  fubor- 
dinate  miftakes  in  it. — The  Caledonian  Scots 
and  the  Irifh  are  faid  to  have  had  a  title  to  the 
Latin  name  of  Hiberni,  from  the  coldnefs  of  their 
climate.  But  muft  not  the  Caledonians  them- 
felves,  as  living  in  the  very  fame  couutry  with  the 
former,  have  been  equally  entitled  to  the  fame 
appellation?  —  The  Caledonian  Scots  and  the 
Irilh  are  faid  to  have  had  a  rig-ht  to  the  Britiili 
name  of  Yverdhon,  from  their  weflerly  fituaiion. 
But  muH:  nor  the  other  Caledonians,  the  tribes^ 
that  lived  equally  along  the  weilern  (hore,  in 
Kofs  and  Strathnavern,  have  had  equally  a 
right  to  the  fame  denomination  r* — The  Caledo- 
nian Scots  and  the  Irifli  are  faid  to  have  been 
called  Yverdhon,  becaufe  they  v/ere  "  fituated 
*'  to  the  Weft  of  fuch  neighbours  as  had  an 
"  immediate  communication  with  the  Romans.'* 
But  js  this  true  concerning  the  former  ?  If  they 
refiied  in  Braidalbin,  Canryre,  Knapdale,  and 
Lorn,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  ihfmuates  in  p.  128, 
they  lived  more  to  the  North  than  to  the  Weft 
of  all  the  Britons  of  weftern  Valentia  ;  and  if 
they  were   fettled  only   in   Argyle,  Lorn,  and 

Lochaber, 


, 
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Lochabcr,  which  feeras  to  be  the  real  truth  ', 
they  were  certainly  to  the  North  of  them  all. 
But  if  they  lived  in  Strathern  only,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  intimates  that  they  did  in  p.  131  and 
133,  then  they  were  certainly  to  the  Eaft  and 
the  North  of  the  great  bodies  both  of  the  Cale- 
donian and  the  Roman  Britons.  And,  even  if  the 
Caledonian  and  the  Irifn  Scots  had  been  placed 
to  the  Weft,  would  this  be  a  competent  reafon 
for  appropriating  the  name  of  Yverdhon  to 
them  I  Mufl  not  all  the  Britons,  from  the  mouth 
fc)f  the  Cluyd  to  the  French  channel,  have  been 
equally  with  either  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Yverdhon  I  For  were  they  not  at  all,  at  leaft 
equally,  fituated  "  to  the  Weft  of  fuch  neigh- 
*'  hours  as  had  an  immediate  communication  with 
*' the  Ptomans?"  And  does  not  the  name  of 
Hibernia  appear  long  before  the  Romans  had 
any  fettlement  in  the  illand  ?  Mr.  Macpherfon  in 
p.  ^6  acknowledges  that  it  does,  affirming  Csfar 
to  be  the  firfl  that  mentions  the  name. — The 
Caledonian  and  the  Irilh  Scots  are  faid  to  have 
had  a  title  to  the  name  of  Hiberni,  ''  from  an 
**  exa£l  conformity  of  genius,  language,  juatiners, 
**  and  drefsj"  as  well  as  fituation  and  climate. 
But  mud  not  almoft  all  the  other  Britons,  all 
M  that  were  in  any  of  the  northern  and  mediter- 
ranean regions  of  the  illand,  have  been  equally 

^  «  Bede  fixes  them  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Clyde. 

S  2  entitled 
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eniitled  to  the  fame  appellation,  as  they  were 
equally  conformable  in  all  ? 


Thus  have  I  gone  through  the  feveral  parts 
of  this  collective  proof.  And  I  have  dweir 
the  longer  upon  it,  as  it  is  Mr.  Macphcrfon^ 
own  account  of  his  own  greatefl:  argument ;  in 
order  to  (hew  >it  to  him  in  its  true  colours,  un- 
thinking, inconiiflent,  and  trifling. 


VII. 


FROM  p.  1^7  to  141  Mr.  Macpherfoii 
is  employed  in  tracing  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fi£lion,  the  migration  of  the  Irifli 
into  Caledonia  ;  before  he  has  been  able  to  prove 
it  one,  and  Vvhen  even  afterwards  he  formally 
endeavours  to  prove  it.  All  his  proofs  fliould 
certainly  have  come  firfl.  And  his  hiflory  of 
the  fi^lion  fliould  have  followed  at  the  clofe  of 
the  whole. 

From 
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From  p.  141  to  146  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  en- 
gaged in  producing  fome  negative  arguments,  as 
he  himfelf  calls  them,  in  favour  of  his  own  doc- 
trine. But  as  in  p.  146  he  proceeds  10  his  pofi- 
tive  reafons,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  Hay  and 
attack  the  negative.  A  wife  enemy  will  not  blunt 
his  fword  in  the  flaughter  of  the  Veiites,  when 
the  Legionaries  are  advancing  to  the  charge  againfl 
him. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  boaftingly  profefles  in  p. 1 37 
to  "  conclude  for  ever  the  controverfy  by  argii- 
•*  inentSj  which,  though  obvious,  are  new  and 
**  decifive.'*  And  in  p.  146  he  triumphantly 
threatens,  by  collefting  into  one  point  of  view 
jhe  mod  ftriking  of  Dr.  Macpherfon 's  arguments, 
and  adding  fome  obfervations  of  his  own  to  them, 

to  quafh  for  ever  a  fyftem  which  has  been  fo 

long  impofed  for  truth  upon  the  world." 


P.  146.  ^'  Alba  or  Albin,  it  has  been  already 
**  obferved,  was  the  firil  name  given  to  this 
^'  ifland  by  the  Gael,  who  tranfmigrated  from 
"  Belgium  into  the  more  elevated  country  of 
**  Britain.  Hence  proceeded  the  Albion  of  the 
f'  Greeks,  and  the  Albium  of  the  Roman  lan- 

S  3  "  guagc. 
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"  guage  *.  — -  The  antient  Scots,  in  all  the  ages 
"  to  which  our  information  extends,  agreed  in 


**  calling  Scotland  Alba  or  Albania.  The 
"  Highlanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  He- 
*'  brides  have,  to  this  day,  no  other  name  but 
"  Alba  for  Scotland,  and  they  invariably  call 
"  themfelves  Albanich,  or  Genuine  Britons.  The 
''  uninterrupted  ufe  of  this  national  appellation, 
"  from  the  earlieit  account  we  have  of  their  hif- 
"  tory,  furniilies  a  moral  demonftration,  that 
*'  they  are  the  true  defcendants  of  the  firft  inha- 
"  bitants  of  Britain.  Had  they  been  of  Iriih 
**  extra£lion,  they  and  their  anceflors  would  have 
**  undoubtedly  affumed  a  name  more  fuitable  to 
.?*  their  originV 

The  cuftom  of  the  Highlanders,  in  confcantly 
calling  their  country  Alba  or  Alban,  and  in  de- 
nominating themfelves  Albanich,  is  here  efleemed 
a  moral  demonftration  of  their  defcent  from  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  who  called  it  Al- 
bion. But  it  is  obvioufly  no  demonftration  of 
fuch  a  defcent  at  all.  For,  even  fuppoling  the  firfl 
inhabitants  of  Albion  to  have  diilinc^uiftied  thera- 


*  Albium  is  a  word  unkiio^vn  to  the  RoiTjans,  and  Is  merely 
Buchaiiuu's  arbitrary  tranilauon  of  the  Greek  Albion,  See 
his  Hlilory. 

2.  So  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  derires  the  name  Albanech  from 
the  origin;-.!  name  of  the  illand,  Albion,  p.  3S7.  And  fo  Dr. 
-Ma^'pherloDj  p.  u6. 

felves 


I 
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felves  by  the  name  of  Albanicb,  the  prefervation 
]  of  the  name  by  the  Highlanders  would  prove  no 

L,  more  their  particular  and  peculiar  defcent  from 

the  firft  inhabitants  ;  than  the  retention  of  the 
name  of  Britons  by  the  Strathclydenfes,  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ages,  would  prove  them  the  ap- 
propriated remains  of  the  Britanni,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  Gallowefe,  the  Welili,  and  the 
I  Cornifh  ;  or  than  the  adherence  of  the  name  of 

Brigantes  to  the  Britons  of  Yorkihire  and  Dur- 
ham, in  a  much  earlier  period,  evinced  them  alone 
f         to  be  the  progeny  of  the  true  Brigantes.     The 
}r         CeltiE  of  one  third  of  Gaul  were  peculiarly  de- 
nominated Galli,  and  the  Galli  of  one  third  of 
Celtica  were  didlu^lively  denominated  Celt^'; 
and  yet  neither  the  Galli  nor  the  CeltcS  were  pe- 
culiarly and  diilinclively  the  defcendants  of  thole 
Galli,  or  thofe  Celtce,  who  originally  polTeiTed 
themfelves  of  France.     The  general  appellation 
of  a  nation,  as  I  have  remarked  above,  was  fre- 
quently retained  for  the  defignation  of  fome  par- 
ticular tribes  in  it. 

But  the  names  of  Albnn  and  Albanich,  for 
the  country  and  inhabitants  of  the  llighlands, 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  firft  colonifts  of 
Britain,  l^hefe  I  have  already  fhewn  to  have 
t)een  denominated  Britons,  Brigantes,  or  the  fe- 
parated  r^ien.     And  the  fame  name^  which  is 

■  Caefar,  p.  i, 

S  4  now 
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now  the  general  appellation  of  the  whole  High? 
lands,  was  formerly,  and  is  ftill,  the  difcrimina' 
tive  name  of  a  part  only.  In  the  Hiftory  of  Man- 
chefter  I  have  iliewn  a  tribe  of  the  Caledonians 
to  have  been  called  Albanii,  and  to  have  inha- 
bited a  part  of  Athol,  Braidalbin,  Strathern,  and 
Menteith  *.  And  Braid-Albin  remains  to  this 
day  the  appropriate  appeljation  of  a  diflri£l  in 
the  Hig-hlands.  Were  the  Albanii  therefore,  or 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Braidalbin,  peculiarly  de- 
rived from  the  firfl:  inhabitants  ?  And  a  lon» 
range  of  country,  that  ran  in  a  narrow  ilip  from 
Derbyihire  into  Scotla'id,  I  have  fhewn  to  have 
been  diflinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Alps,  a  de- 
nomination exadly  the  fame  as  Alba  or  Alb-an^, 
Was  all  the  country  adjoining  to  this,  therefore, 
in  a  particular  and  fpecific  manner  peopled  by 
the  defcendants  of  the  firft  colony  ?  If  they 
Tverc,  what  becomes  of  the  exclufive  right  of  the 
Caledonians  to  this  defcent  ?  And,  if  they  were 
not,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  from  Alba 
and  Alban  ?  Thefe  words  indeed  have  as  little 
reference  to  the  llrfl:  colony,  as  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  moon.  The  prefervation  of  the  name 
of  Alp  or  Alb,  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  ifland, 
iliews  the  illand  and  thofe  parts  of  it  to  have 
been  denominated  from  one  common  principle  of 

'  Hift-ory  of  Manchefter,   p.  410. 
2  Hilbry  of  Mmchellcp,  p,  1 40, 

famenefs. 
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famenefs.  Albion,  according  to  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  himfelf  in  p.  39,  fignifies  the  High  Land, 
and  in  reality  imports  the  Heights.  Hence  it 
became  the  natural  defignation  of  that  part  of 
our  ifland,  which  mud  have  been  feen  from  the 
continent,  before  any  of  it  was  inhabited  :  and 
what  had  for  ages  been  the  name  of  all  that  was 
feen,  as  naturally  remained  the  appellation  of  all 
of  it  afterwards.  Hence  it  was  the  name  of  the 
Albanii  of  Vefpafiana,  who  lived  in  the  peculiar- 
ly mountainous  parts  of  the  mod  mountainous 
regions  of  Caledonia.  Hence  it  was  affixed  for- 
merly to  the  long  ridge  of  hills  that  runs  from 
Derby ftiire  into  Scotland,  and  remains  affixed  to 
the  wild  hills  of  Braidalbin  at  prefent.  And 
hence  the  Highlanders  in  general  to  this  day 
didinguilh  their  country  by  the  title  of  Alba  or 
Alb-an,  High  Land  or  High  Lands,  and  denomi- 
nate themfelves  the  Alban-ich  or  Highland- 
ers. 

But  it  is  very  obfervable  in  the  condu6l  and 
direction  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  argument  here, 
that,  even  if  every  thing  was  true  as  it  is  ftated 
by  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf,  the  point  propofed 
would  not  be  proved  at  all.  The  queftion  be- 
twixt Mr.  Macpherfon  and  his  ant:igonifls  is  not, 
whether  the  whole  body  of  the  antient  Caledoni- 
ans or  prefent  Highlanders  be  derived  from  Ire- 
land, but  whether  a  body  of  Irifh  did  not  come 

over 
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over  into  Caledonia,  and  communicate  iheir  owu 
name  of  Scots  to  the  Caledonians.  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon,  however,  has  taken  the  former  queftion  fof 
the  latter,  and  argues  from  that.  Not  attempting 
to  prove,  that  no  Irifli  paffed  over  into  the  High- 
lands, and  communicated  their  own  name  of  Scot 
to  the  Highlanders,  he  endeavours  to  prove  only, 
that  the  Highlanders  do  not  now  acknowledge 
any  Irifli  appellation  for  their  own.  This,  we 
fee,  is  foreign  to  his  purpofe.  The  Highland- 
ers may  not  do  it,  and  yet  may  have  been  con- 
quered by  the  Irilh  Scots,  and  may  therefore  be 
denominated  Scots  by  others.  The  Welfh  do 
not  acknov/ledge  the  appellation  of  Englilh, 
thongh  they  have  been  conquered  by  the  Engliflj, 
and  are  therefore  reputed  as  Engliih  in  every  na- 
rion  abroad.  And  the  Saxons  of  all  Valentia, 
"being  now  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Scots,  are  regularly  confidered  as  Scots  even 
among  their  brethren  of  England. 

And  there  is  ftill  another  remark  to  be  made 
upon  this  argument,  which  evinces  flill  more  the 
great  want  of  precifion  and  diftinftnefs  in  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  ideas  and  reafonings. — Even  if  the 
Highlanders  had  been  peculiarly  denominated 
Aibanich  or  Aibanii,  even  if  this  had  proved 
them  the  peculiar  progeny  of  the  firfl:  colonifts 
of  Britain,  and  even  if  the  queftion  had  been, 
^yhefher  the  whol^  body  of  the  Caledonians  was 

derive^ 
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derived  from  the  Irilh ;  all  thefe  conceffions 
would  not  have  enabled  the  argument,  to  prove 
the  Highlanders  not  defcended  from  the  Irilh. 
The  Highlanders,  on  this  allowance,  having  been 
denominated  Albanich  from  their  peculiar  an- 
ceflors,  the  firfl  colonifls  of  the  ifland  ;  but 
being  at  the  fame  time,  according  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon,  the  actual  progenitors  of  the  Irifli ;  the 
Irifh  mufl:  have  been  the  progeny  of  the  firft 
colonifls,  equall)'^  with  the  Highlanders.  And 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  with  a  ftrange  inconiiftency, 
even  acknowledges  in  p.  ^^y  that  thelriih  retain 
the  name  of  Alba  or  Albin  equally  with  the  Ca- 
ledonians, as  the  name  of  the  Highlands,  to  the 
prefent  period '. 

Such  is  the  firfl  of  thofe  arguments  which  are 
faid  to  be  "  equally  new  and  decifive,"  which  are 
*'  to  conclude  for  ever  the  conttoverfy,"  and  "  to 
'^  quaili  for  ever  "  the  Irilh  extra6tion  of  the 
Scots.  And,  if  the  refl  be  like  this,  we  may 
fafely  affirm,  that  they  will  not  prove  very  deci- 
five,  the  controverfy  will  not  be  abfolutely  con- 
cluded, and  the  Irifh  extradion  of  the  Scots  will 
not  be  totally  quallied. 


,*  *'  The  Scottifh  and  Irijlj  Gael  have  brought  down  the 
*'  name  of  Alba  or  Albin  to  the  prefent  day." 


P.  147, 
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P.  147.  "  The  Belgic  nations,  wlio  tranfmi- 
^'  grated  into  South  Britain  before  the  defcent  of 
"  Julius  Csefar,  retained  the  name  of  thofe  com^ 
"  munities  on  the  continent  from  which  they 
"  refpeftively  derived  their  blood.  The  auxilir 
"  aries  of  Vortigern  preferved  long  their  original 
"  name  of  Saxons,  and  the  Scots  who  fpeak  the 
"  Galic  language  have  no  other  name  for  Eng- 
"  land  or  its  inhabitants  than  Saffbn  and  Saffon- 
**  ich.  But  if  the  antient  Scots  have  preferved 
*'  among  them  the  true  name  of  the  Englifli,  for 
*'  fo  many  ages  after  it  had  been  difufed  by  that 
"  nation  itfelf,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
*'  muft  have  retained  their  own  indigenous 
*^  name 


I  j> 


This  is  alfo  one  of  the  "  decifive  "  and  "  con- 
"  clufive **  arguments,  that  are  to  *'  quafli for  ever" 
the  Irifli  derivation  of  the  Scots.  And  in  the 
margin  it  is  called  the  "  fecond  proof."  But  in 
the  clofe  of  this  argmnent,  when  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  deduces  his  inference  from  it,  it  amounts, 
according  to  his  own  reprefentation,  to  a  mere 
likelihood  or  probability.  —  We  are  told  in  proof 
the  ilrft,.  that  the  ufe  of  the  name  of  Alba  and 

'  So  Sir  George  Mackejiv/ie  derives  Albnnach  from  AlbiQji, 
becaufe  the  f  Jighliinders  call  the  Englifli  Sailtiiach,  p.  387. 

iVlbaiiich 
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Albanich  among  the  Highlanders,  for  their  country 
and  themfelves,  is  a  7iwral  demonjlratlon  of  their 
pecuhar  defcent  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
I  ifland.     And  in  proof  the  fecond,  where  the  fame 

argument  is  purfued,  and  fhould  therefore  be  car- 
ried farther,  we  find  it  only  a  likelihood,  not  even 
that  the  Highlanders  are  defcended  from  thefiril 
colonifts,  but  only  rhat  their  names  of  Alba  andAl- 
banich  were  the  original  appellations  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people.  This  fecond  proof  againft 
the  Irifli  extraftion  of  the  Scots,  is  therefore  no 
proof  at  all  againft  that,  but  merely  an  argument 
of  probability  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  and  pri- 
mitivenefs  of  the  name  of  Alba  or  Alban  for  the 
Highlands.  It  is  not  a  new  or  fecond  argument 
in  itfelf,  but  merely  the  buttrefs  of  a  former 
one.  —  And  from  both  it  appears,  that  the  ap- 
pellation, the  ufe  of  which  by  the  Highlanders, 
as  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  earlieft  ancef- 
tors,  furnilhed  a  moral  demonjlration  of  their 
derivation  from  the  firft  colonifts,  has  in  itfelf  only 
a  likelihood  of  being  their  original  name. 

But  let  us  confider  the  reafoning  by  itfelf,  as 
detached  from  the  previous  or  fubfequent  argu- 
ments, and  as  only  a  probable  proof,  that  the 
original  name  of  the  Caledonians  in  general  was 
Albanich.  Thus  confidered,  the  argument  at 
firft  view  carries  great  probability  with  it.  And 
I  have  already  ftiewn,  what  feems  a  ftrong  con- 
firmation 
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firmatlon  of  it,  that  one  tribe  of  the  Caledonians 
was  aftually  denominated  Albanii  in  the  days  of 
the  Romans.     But,  when  we  come  to  examine  it 
more  accurately,  even  in  this  light  it  is  incompe- 
tent and  ufelefs.     The   inference,  that,    as  the 
Highlanders  have  preferved  the  antient  name  of 
the  Enghfli,  SafTon,    they  have  therefore  much 
more  probably  preferved  their  own,  very  reafon- 
able  as  it  certainly  is,  is  direftly  confronted  by  a 
fafl.     And  all  inferences  of  reafon,  on  points  like 
thefe,  muft  bow  down  to  the  paramount  autho- 
rity of  fafts.     The  Welih  have  equally  retained 
the  name  of  SafTon  for  the  Englhli.     And  yet 
they  have  actually  loft  their  own  indigenous  name 
of  Welfh.     Though  this  appellation,  as  I  have 
previoufly  fliewn,  was  even  borne  by  them  ,as  late 
as  the  fixth  century,  it  is  now  fo  totally   lofl 
among  them,  that  the  criticks  have  denied  them 
ever  to  have  borne  it  at  all.     Thus  uncertain  is 
all  this  fort  of  argumentation.     And  thus  does 
the  dancing  meteor  continually  elude  us,   even 
when  we  think  it  mod  fubltantial  and  folid. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Caledonians,  however, 
could  never  have  been,  and  are  not  now,  deno- 
minated Albanich.  The  name  of  Caledonia  com- 
prizing all  that  large  peninfula  of  land  which 
lies  to  the  North  of  the  Friths,  the  appellation 
of  Alb-an,  or  the  mountains,  could  have  been 
givea  only  to  the  hilly  part  of  the  country,  in 

oppo- 
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oppolition  to  the  levels  of  the  eaflern  codl, 
and  the  plains  immediately  to  the  North  of  An- 
toninus's  Vallum.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  I 
have  already  fhewn  to  have  been  denomin/ited 
Mseatje,  or  Lowlanders,  by  the  Britons  and 
Ptomans.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  onlv 
are  denominated  Albanich,  or  Highlanders,  at 
prefent.  The  tribes  of  the  Caledonian  Low- 
lands were  denominated  M^ats  formerly,  in 
contradiftinclion  to  the  nations  of  the  hills.  And 
the  clans  of  the  Caledonian  mountains  are  deno- 
minated Albanlch  or  Highlanders  at  prefent,  in 
oppofition  to  the  refidents  of  the  Lowlands. 

This  fccond  "  decifive  "  and  "  concluilve  '*  ar- 
gument therefore,  as  the  fecond,  is  no  argument 
at  ail.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  firft.  And,  even 
in  itlelf,  it  is  neither  decifive  nor  conclufive.  It 
pretends  only  to  be  a  probable  proof.  And 
it  is  not  even  that.  In  every  view  of  it,  it  has 
been  {hewn  to  be  grofsly  defective  and  erro- 
neous. 


P.  147,  148.  "  Had  the  Scots  been  originally 
"  Irifh,   Eirinkh  and  not  Alban'ich  would  have 
"  been  their  proper  name.     So  far  were  they 
*'  from  adopting  the  name  of  their  neighbours  of 
|ij?  **  Hibernia,  that  it  is  well  known  that  both  the 

f'  **  old 
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"  old  Irifh  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of 
'*  Scotland  promiicuoufly  call  themfelves  Gael — -. 
*'  The  Welili,  in  antient  times,  dillinguillied  the 
"  Scots  of  both  the  Britilli  ifles  by  the  appellation 
*'  of  Gaidhel  — ,  much  the  fame  with  Gael,  in 
**  the  pronunciation.  Should  then  the  Scots  be 
•'  of  Irifli  extrafV,  it  muft  naturally  follow,  that 
"  the  Pifts  fprung  from  the  fame  fourcey  a  doc- 
"  trine  no  lefs  abfurd  than  it  is  new  \" 

I  fometimes  find  a  difficulty  in  difcovering  the 
immediate  aim  and  direftion  of  our  author's  ar- 
guments. Very  fenfible  and  acute  as  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  is,  they  frequently  take  their  courfc,  like 
an  arrow  difcharged  from  a  feeble  bow,  languid- 
ly fluttering  in  their  progrelTion,  and  wadling 
obliquely  towards  their  mark.  And  hefo  con- 
founds the  precife  terms  of  the  queflion,  that  I 
am  obliged  frequently  to  recur  to  them  again. 

This,  as  the  margai  exprefsly  informs  us,  is 
the  "  third  proof*  of  "  the  Caledonian  extraftion 
*'  of  the  Britiili  Scots.'*  And  this,  and  the  two 
preceding,  have  all  fallen  into  the  fallacy  which 
I  have  noted  in  my  remarks  on  the  firft.  They 
have  all  grofsly  deviated  from  the  point  under 
confideration.     Inftead  of  proving,  or  attempt- 

*  The  fame  argument  b  in  Dr.  Macpherfon  at  great  length, 
p.  11^—128. 

ing 
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ing  to  prove,  that  the  Scots  did  not  come  over 
from  Ireland,  and  communicate  their  own  name 
to  the  Caledonians  ;  Mr.  Macpherfon  argues, 
that  the  Caledonians  themfelves  did  not  come 
over  from  Ireland.  And  in  the  prefent  Extracl  he 
confefTedly  and  avowedly  falls  into  the  fallacy. 
"  Had  the  Scots  [the  prefent  Caledonians]  been 
'^  originally  Irilh,  Eirinich,  and  not  Albanich, 
would  have  been  their  proper  name."  '^  Should 
then  the  Scots  [the  prefent  Caledonians]  be  of 
Irilh  extraft,  it  muft  naturally  follow,  that 
'*  the  Pidls  fprung  from  the  fame  fource."  The 
delufivenefs  of  an  equivocal  term  has  impofed 
upon  him.  And  the  word  Scot  is  to  him  what 
Belgium  was  before.  But  the  conclufion,  con- 
cerning the  Pi£i:s,  Ihould  furely  have  awakened 
him  from  his  dream,  and  fhewn  him  the  wildnefs 
of  his  error  '. 

This  argument  therefore  is  all  an  Ignoratio 
Elenchi.  And,  if  every  part  of  it  was  true,  and 
if  the  inference  from  the  whole  was  jufl:,  it  would 
prove  nothing  concerning  ''  the  Caledonian  ex- 
*'  tra£lion  of  the  Britifh  Scots."  But  neither  the 
premifes  nor  the  conclufion  are  juft. — If  the 
Caledonians  had  been  originally  Irifh,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon fays,  they  would  have  been  called  Eiri- 

*  So  Sir  George  Mackenzie  goes  on  in  p.  372,  373,  377, 
378,  387,  bcc,  arguing  with  the  fame  unobferved  duplicity  of 
meaning  on  the  word  Scot. 

T  nichj 
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nich,  and  not  Albanich.  But,  as  Albanich  fignifies 
only  the  Mountaineers,  fuch  of  them  as  refided 
in  the  Alban  or  Heights  might,  and  would  natu- 
rally, have  been  denominated  Albanich,  even  if 
they  had  come  from  Ireland.  And  all  the  Ca- 
ledonians, as  I  have  jull  fnewn,  were  not  deno- 
ininated  Albanich.  Thofe  only  were  fo  called 
that  actually  refided  in  the  Highlands.  —  This 
name  ox  Albanich  is  principally  retained  by  the 
vveftern  Highlanders  at  prefent  \  And  the  name 
of  Eirinich,  according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  him- 
felf,  mud  have  been  equally  the  appellation  of 
thefe  Highlanders,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  alledgcs 
their  country  to  have  been  the  antient  lerna,  and 
to  be  adualiy  denominated  Eirin  by  themfelves''. 
The  two  names,  therefore,  appear  not  as  the  dif-  L 

tinftive  and  oppofed  appellations  of  two  different 
nations,  but  are  found  united  together  as  the 
joint  appellation  of  the  fame  people.  The  na- 
tional defignation  of  Eirinich,  which  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon denies  to  have  been  ever  acknovvledged 
by  the  Caledonians,  appears  from  himfelf  to  be 
a6luaily  acknowledged  by  them.  And  the  name 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  confefTes,  if  it  had 
been  found  adopted  by  the  Highlanders,  would 
have  proved  the  Iriih  extraction  even  of  the 
Caledonians,  is  found  aftually  adopted  by  them, 
according  to  his  own  reprefentation,  and  even  by 
fuch  of  them  as  moll  faithfully  retain  the  antienC 

*  Innes.  *  P.  56  and  130. 

appel- 
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appellation  of  Albanich.  The  Caledonians  there- 
fore, according  to  Mr.  Macphcrfon's  own  affer- 
tions,  muft  have  been  defcended  from  the  Irifh. 
And  the  derivation  of  the  Pifts  from  the  fame 
origin,  a  doftrine  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  very 
juftly  declares  to  be  "  as  new  as  it  is  abfurd,'* 
appears  to  be  right  upon  his  own  reafonings,  and 
to  refult  neceffarily  from  his  own  principles. 


P.  148.  "From  the  name  of  the  diftridl  of 
"  lar-ghael,  which,  it  has  been  always  faid,  was 
the  firfl:  territory  poffefTed  by  the  Hiberna-. 
Scottifh  colony,  there  arifes  a  very  decifive  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  our  fyftem.  lar-ghael  is 
"  not  the  name  of  the  country,  but  of  thofe  who 
*'  inhabited  it  from  the  earliefl:  times.  It  fignifies 
*'  the  iveftern  Gael  in  oppofition  to  the  eaftern 
"  Gael,  or  the  Picls,  who  poffelTed  the  fhore  of 
**  the  German  Ocean.  But  \vhat  is  conclufive 
**  againil  the  Irifli  fyilem  is,  that  Caeldoch,  or 
"  the  country  of  the  Gael,  which  the  Ptomans 
*'  foftened  into  Caledonia,  is  the  only  name  by 
**  which  the  Highlanders  diitinguifla  that  divifion 
"  of  Scotland  which  they  themfeives  poifefs." 

This  is  called  the  "  fourth  proof  "  againft  the 
Irifli  extra£tion  of  the  Scots.  And  it  is  a<^ually 
the  laft.     Let  us  therefore  examine  it  with  par- 

T  2  ticular- 
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ticular  attention.  This  is  intended  to  leave  the 
whole  hypothefis  with  the  ftrongefl:  imprefTion 
upon  the  mind.  And  it  is  accordingly  proclaimed 
by  its  author  to  be  *•  a  very  decifive  argument  in. 
"  favour  of  his  fyflera,"  and  abfolutely  "  conclu- 
*'  five  againfi:  the  Irifh." 

This  Is  called  the  ''  fourth  proof."  But  it 
obvioufly  confifts  of  two  diflinct  and  feparate 
proofs.  And,  as  the  firfl:  was  unwarily  broken 
into  two,  fo  two  are  combined  together  in  the 
fourth. 

The  former  of  them  is  called  '^  a  very  decifiv6 
**  argument,"  and  is  mentioned  equally  as  fuch 
in  p.  130.  But  it  has  no  weight  at  all.  For,  as 
I  have  obferved  before  in  anfwer  to  this  very  ar- 
gument, even  if  Vv^e  allow  Mr.  Macpherfon  all 
his  premlfes,  his  conclufion  will  be  ftill  unjuft. 
This  is  wonderful  but  true.  If  we  allow  lar- 
gael  to  be  the  name  of  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Argyle,  and  if  we  allow  It  to  fignlfy  the  Scots 
as  the  weilern  Gael,  in  oppofition  to  the  PIcls 
as  the  eaftern  ;  yet  what  conclufion  follows  ? 
That  the  Scots  of  Argyle  were  equally  Caledo- 
nians with  the  Pi6ls  r  No,  alTuredly  !  It  only 
proves  them  to  be  equally  denominated  Gael 
with  the  Pi£i:s.  And,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
repeatedly  acknowledged  even  the  Irlfli  to  be  de- 
nominated Gael  equally  with  the  Pi<as,  fo  have  I 

ihe^vn 
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{liewn  the  appellation  to  have  been  common  to  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Britons. 

Thus  eafily  is  the  force  of  the  firft  proof  re- 
pelled. And  the  fecond,  which  claims  to  be 
"  conclufive,'*  as  the  other  was  ''  decifive,"  may 
be  anfwered  as  eafily.  It  is  exactly  of  the  fame 
genius  and  fpirit.  And,  if  we  allow  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  all  his  premifes  again,  his  conclufion  will 
be  again  unjuft.  If  we  permit  him  to  interpret 
Caeldoch  into  the  country  of  the  Gael,  and  if 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  fame  word  with  the 
Roman  Caledonia,  yet  no  inference  will  arif? 
from  either  or  both  againfl:  the  Iriili  cxtraflioa 
of  the  Scots-  The  only  inference  is,  that  the 
prefent  and  antient  Caledonians  were  denominat- 
ed Gael.  But  it  does  not  prove  the  Scots  to  have 
been  native  Caledonians,  becaufe  they  refided  in 
the  country  of  Caledonia.  The  word  Caeldoch 
being  the  fame  with  Caledonia,  that  name  can 
evince  the  Caledonian  extraction  of  the  Scots  no 
more  than  this.  And  the  whole  compafs  of  the 
Hiofhlands  mi^^ht  be  called  Caeldoch  and  Caledo- 
nia ;  and  yet  the  Scots,  fettled  in  a  part  of  the 
country,  might  be  a  colony  of  people  dprived  from 
Ireland. 

So  totally  weak  and  unmeaning  is  this  lafl  and 
clofmg  argument  againfl  the  Irifh  extraction  of 
{he  Scots.  And  the  feveral  parts  of  the  argument, 

T  3  confidered 
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confidered  merely   in    themfelves,    are   equally 
weak. 

There  is  a  wild  fpirit  of  repetition,  which  co- 
lours over  the  face  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  work. 
The  fame  arguments  prefent  themfelves  again 
and  again  before  us,  and  frequently  in  the  fame 
drefs  and  manner.  And  this  is  particularly  the 
cafe  with  the  prefent  feries  of  reafons.  All  of 
them  have  already  received  their  anfwers,  and  have 
been  difmiffed  before.  But  they  are  once  more 
returned,  and  demand  a  fecond  hearing.  And, 
as  I  have  given  it  to  the  three  preceding  argu- 
ments, for  the  fuller  elucidation  of  the  hiltory,  I 
cannot  refufe  it  to  the  fourth  and  laft. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  alTerts  the  name  of  Ar-gathel, 
lar-gael,  or  Ar-gyle,  to  have  been  the  defigna- 
tion  of  the  Scots  as  the  v/eilern  Gael,  in  contra- 
diPcinftion  to  the  Pifis,  who  were  the  eaflern. 
But  the  Scots  were  not  the  weftern  or  thePi61s 
the  eaftern  Gael,  either  according  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's former  account  or  the  truth.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Macpherfon  himfelf  in  p.  1 3 1  and 
133,  the  Scots,  as  inhabitants  of  lerna,  were 
feated  in  Srrathern  v/Ithln  the  county  of  Perth, 
upon  the  eaftern  fide  of  Caledonia,  and  in  the 
very  dominions  here  attributed  to  the  Picls.  But 
the  real  country  of  the  BritijQi  Scots,  according 
to  Bedc,  commenced  immediately  from  the  nor- 
thern margin  of  the  Clyde,  and  in  the  prefent 
7  region 
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region  of  Argyle  \  And,  according  to  the  old- 
eft  account  that  we  have  after  Eede,  the  diftri^l 
of  Arre-gathel  extended    not   into  Pvofs  ^.      If 

.;  therefore  we  limit  the  region  of  the  Scots  b}?-  Rofs 

on  the  North  and  the  Clyde  on  the  South,  it 
muil  have  contained  al!  Argyle,  all  Lorn,  all 
Lochaber,  and  the  weftern  pari:  cf  Invernefs. 
But,  in  this  pofition  of  Argathe^.,  the  Scots  could 
not  polTibly  be  denominated  the  wellern  Gael  by 

I  the  great  body  of  the  Caledonians,  as  they  were 

to  the  Weft  only  of  a  fmall  part,  and  Vv'ere  to  the 
North  and  South  of  more.  And  the  Picls  could 
flill  lefs  be  denominated  the  eaftern  Gael,  as 
poffefrmg  the  eaftern  coaft.  They  poflefied  not 
merely  "  the  fhore  of  the  German  Ocean,'*  as 
Mr.  Macpherfon  here  fixes  their  polTeffions.  But, 
according  to  Mr.  Macpherfon's  pofition  of  the 
Scots  in  Strathern  before,  the  Pids  mufl:  have 
occupied  all  the  wefl:ern  Highlands  particularly  5 
and,  according  to  his  pofition  of  his  Scots  here, 
along  the  line  of  the  weftern  Highlands,  the 
Piils  rauft  have  enjoyed  all  the  reft  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Pi61s  pofiefled,  in  facl:,  the  whole  ex- 
tended compafs  of  Caledonia,  except  lar-gael, 
except  Lochaber,  Lorn,  Argyle,  and  a  part  of 
Invernefs.  They  refided  therefore  to  the  North 
and  South,  as  well  as  to  the  Eaft,  of  the  Scots. 

*  Bede,  1.  I.  c.  I,  a  lanes,  p.  771, 
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And  the  fame  people  that  were  firfl  denominated 
Caledonians,  and  afterwards  Pi£ls,  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Caledonia,  even  when  the  Romans 
were  aftually  in  poifeffion  of  the  eaflern  coaft. 
This  therefore  demonftrates  the  name  of  lar-gael, 
Ar-gathel,  or  Ar-gyle,  to  have  not  been  deduced 
from  the  wefterly  pofition  of  the  Scots  in  Britain. 

And  the  fydem,  that  was  raifed  upon  the  inter- 
pretation, is  as  eaiily  deflroyed  as  it  was  ridicu- 
loiiily  erected.  Etymology,  the  mere  menial  of 
hiflory,  is  always  ridiculous  when  fhe  throws  off 
her  fubjeftion,  and  vainly  fets  up  for  herfelf. 

We  are  farther  told,  that  Caeldoch  is  the 
word  which  the  Romans  foftened  into  Caledonia, 
and  "  the  only  name  by  which  the  Highlanders 
"  diilinguiili  that  dlvifion  of  Scotland  which  they 
*'  themfelves  poffefs."  But  this  Mr.  Macpherfon 
and  I  have  already  fliewn  to  be  falfe.  That 
Caeldoch  is  not  the  only  name  by  which  the 
Highlanders  diilinguilli  their  divilion  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Macpherfon  has  already  fliewn  ns  in  p.  38  ; 
in  which  he  acquaints  us,  that  "  Alba  or  Albin 
"  [is]  the  name  of  [by]  which  the  antient  Scots, 
**  in  their  native  language,  have,  from  all  an- 
**  tiquity,  diflinguiilied  their  own  divifion  of  Bri- 
"  tain."  Nor  is  this  all  the  contradidlion  in  our 
author,  concerning  the  indigenous  appellations  of 
the  Highlands.-  Here,  in  p.  148,  we  are  told, 
that  Caeldoch  is  "  the  only  name "     for  them 

^mong 
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among  the  natives*  In  p.  38  we  are  aflured, 
that  Alba  or  Albin  is  equally  an  indigenous  ap- 
pellation for  them.  And  in  p.  146,  147  we  are 
re-alTured,  that  there  is  ^'  ?2o  other  name  but  Alba" 
in  ufe  for  them  among  the  Highlanders.  So 
inattentive  is  Mr.  Macpherfon  to  his  own  pre- 
ceding affertions,  and  fo  forgetful  even  of  the 
general  and  vernacular  appellations  of  his  own 
country !  -^—  Caeldoch  alfo  I  have  proved  before 
to  be  neither  Cael-doch,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon 
ftates  it,  nor  the  fame  with  Caledonia.  Caeldoch 
I  have  Ihewn  to  be  Caeld-och,  and  the  fame 
with  Gaelt-ach  in  the  Irifa  and  Galatica  and  Cel- 
tica  in  Latin.  But  Caledon  I  have  fhewn  to  be 
very  different,  and  equivalent  only  to  the  Celta- 
rum  of  the  Romans  and  the  TocKckImv  of  the  Gr^e- 
cians.  And  Gael,  fo  repeatedly  alledged  by 
Mr.  Macpherfon  for  two  contradiftory  purpofes,  to 
prove  the  defcent  of  the  Irifli  from  the  Caledo- 
nians, and  to  difprove  the  Irilh  defcent  of  the 
Scots,  has  been  repeatedly  fhewn  10  be  the 
common  appellation  of  all  the  Britons. 

But  I  am  tired  with  refuting  the  fame  argu- 
ments over  and  over  again  ;  arguments,  that, 
like  the  IriHi  in  the  Milefian  fables,  flill  rife 
after  they  have  received  their  death's  wound, 
and  challenge  their  flayers  to  a  fecond  combat. 


These 
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These  are  the  four  arguments,  which, 
**  though  obvious/'  were  faid  to  be  "  new  and 
**  decifive,'*  and  which  triumphantly  boafled  "  to 
conclude  the  controverfy  for  ever,"  and  *•  to 
quafli  for  ever  a  fyftem  that  has  been  fo  long 
**  impofed  for  truth  upon  the  world.'*  And 
what  have  they  proved  to  be  upon  trial  ?  The 
mere  ghods  of  former  arguments,  again  intro- 
duced upon  the  flage  to  furprize  and  to  elevate, 
and,  like  true  ghofts,  pretending  to  a  greater 
power  and  authority  on  their  fecond  appearance, 
than  they  had  in  their  original  condition  ;  the 
formations  of  fancy,  the  creations  of  darknefs, 
and  a<5lually  refolving  themfelves  into  nothing  at 
the  approach  of  light. 


VEL 
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VIII. 


MR.  Macpherfon  having  thus  laboured  un- 
fucceisfully  in  the  dedu61ion  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  Scots,  it  may  be  expedient  for  me  to  invefti- 
gate  their  genuine  origin.  And,  as  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  native  Caledonians,  I 
fiiall  endeavour  to  Ihew  them  as  they  were,  the 
tranfplanted  natives  of  Ireland.  This  may  now 
be  done  with  fuch  a  decifive  weight  of  evidence, 
that,  if  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  been  apprized  of  it, 
he  would  never,  I  am  convinced,  have  written 
his  Introdu(ftion.  And,  from  that  evidence,  the 
true  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  antient  Scots  has 
been  already  given  in  the  Hiilory  of  Manchefter. 
There  Mr.  Macpherfon's  objections  had  been  all 
virtually  anfwered  before  they  were  made,  and 
fdlutions  given  to  his  difHculties  before  they  were 
ftarted.  And,  as  a  fecond  and  general  reply  to 
all  his  objeflions  and  difficulties,  I  fhall  here 
briefly  repeat  the  fubflance  of  what  I  had  pre- 
vioufly  obferved  upon  the  fubje<5V,  reducing  it  all 
into  one  comprehenfive  viev/,  and  confirming  ir 
with  feme  additional  notices. 

When 
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When  the  Belgse,  about  350  years  before 
Chrift,  croffed  the  narrow  channel  into  Britain, 
and  fucceffively  fubdued  all  the  tribes  from  Kent 
to  the  Land's  End  ;  ^nd  when,  about  250  years 
afterwards,  they  invaded  feveral  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations ;  numbers  of  the  Britons  took 
fhipping  from  the  South-weftern  fhore  of  the 
jfland,  and  puflied  acrofs  the  fea  into  Ireland. 
There  the  two  colonies  of  fouthern  Britons,  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  country,  alTociated  to- 
gether into  one  community,  under  the  one  appel- 
lation of  Scoti.  Denominated  Gael  and  Britons, 
from  their  original  appellations  in  this  ifland  j 
they  received  the  defignation  of  Scoti,  as  the 
difcriminative  mark  of  their  late  emigration  from 
it.  The  Irifli  to  this  day  diflinguilli  the  Scottifh 
language  by  the  title  of  Scot-bhearla,  and  the 
Scottilh  nation  by  the  name  of  Kin-Scuit.  And 
Scuite  fignifies  in  the  Irifh  of  the  Highlands  at 
prefent,  and  fignified  fo  early  as  the  days  of 
OiTian,  an  Emigrant,  a  Wanderer,  or  a  Refugee  '. 
Thefe,  the  Scots  or  Refugees  of  South-Britain, 
as  other  colonies  fucceffively  fettled  in  Ireland, 
gradually  retired  from  the  margin  of  the  fea, 
and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  interiors  of  the 
country.  By  this  means,  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  coafl  being  regularly  planted 
ymh   colonies  before  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  the 

*  Hiilory  of  Manchefter,  p.  433,  434. 

Scots 
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Scots  were  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communica*- 
tion  with  the  (hore,  and  became  inclofed  within 
the  center  of  the  illand.  Atid,  thus  fituated,  they 
necelTarily  efcaped  the  notice  of  Ptolemy,  who 
]uil  circles  along  the  Ihore  of  the  ifland,  and 
never  penetrates,  as  he  penetrates  in  Britain, 
into  the  mediterranean  regions  of  it.  The  Ro- 
mansj  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  were  maflers  of 
all  the  interiors  of  Britain,  but  were  very  na- 
turally unacquainted  with  the  inland  divifion  of 
Ireland.  The  Romans  however,  during  their 
loner  refidence  of  three  centuries  afterwards  iti 
Britain,  muft  certainly  have  obtained  a  good 
general  knowledge,  at  laft,  even  of  the  midland 
and  central  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  And  Ri- 
chard has  accordingly  tranfmitted  to  us  fome 
notices,  which  he  collected  from  them,  relative  to 
the  origin  and  the  exiftence  of  the  Scoti  there. 

But,  when  the  population  of  the  ifland  was 
compleated,  wars  commenced  betwixt  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  The  whole  body  of  the  Iflanders 
became  engaged  in  the  conteft.  They  divided 
into  two  parties.  The  one  confided  of  the 
Belgic  nations,  and  the  other  of  the  Britilh. 
And  the  latter  confederated  together,  like  the 
Caledonians  and  the  Jews  before  them,  under 
the  denomination  of  their  principal  tribe,  and 
received  the  general  appellation  of  Scots. 
The  war  terminated  finally  about  the  year  260. 
The   Belgas   were    fubdued.      The   vanquiihed 

adopted 
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adopted  the  appeli.ition  of  their  conquerors.  And 
all  the  nations  of  Ireland  were  embodied  into 
one  Empire,  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Scots  \ 

At  the  commencement  of  thefe  wars,  a  younger 
fon  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Creones  in  Ca- 
ledonia, having  been  fent  over  with  fuccours  to 
the  Britons^  was  chofen  their  Pendragon  by 
the  kings ;  and  the  crown  was  fixed  hereditary 
in  his  family.  And,  foon  after  the  concliifion  of 
them,  the  royal  line  of  the  Creones  being  ex- 
tinguifhed,  their  dominions  mufl  necelTariiy  have 
devolved  to  the  raonarchs  of  Ireland.  This 
was  affuredly  the  great  occafion  that  firfl:  fettled 
a  colony  of  the  Scots  in  Caledonia.  The  occafion 
indeed  is  merely  conjeftural:  but  it  has  fuch 
flrong  coincidencies  of  reafon  and  fa6t  in  fup- 
port  of  it,  as  almofl  lend  it  the  fanftion  of 
Hiftory.  The  royal  line  of  Ireland  appears 
decifively  from  Offian,  to  have  been  the  younger 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  the  Creones.  I'his 
houfe  appears  as  decifively  to  have  finally  failed 
in  the  perfon  of  OfTian,  about  the  year  320. 
And  in  the  year  320  we  fee  a  body  of  Scots 
detached  from  Ireland,  and  fettling  in  the  country 
of  the  Creones.  The  monarch  of  Ireland  would 
take  poffeilion  of  the  devolved  kingdom,  and 
would  naturally  give  it  as  an  appenage  to  one 

*  Hiflory  of  Maadiefter,  p.  443 — 446. 
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of  his  fons.  And  in  320  Fergus  eftablifhed 
himfelf  in  the  country,  with  a  body  of  troops 
and  the  authority  of  a  fovereign  '.  Thefe  ac- 
quifitions  of  the  Scots  in  Britain  were  exactly 
commenfurate  with  the  territories  of  the  Creones, 
beginning  from,  or  nearly  from,  the  borders  of 
Rofs,  and  extending  to  the  bank  of  the  Clyde  \ 
And  the  Scots  fettled  in  the  country  with 
the  abfolute  confent  of  the  Caledonians,  as 
appears  deci  lively  from  the  friendly  concurrence 
of  both,  within  only  20  years  afterwards,  in. 
expeditions  into  the  Roman  Province  \  Nor  did 
they  merely  fettle  there  by  confent.  They  mull 
have  taken  pofieiTion  of  the  Creonian  dominions, 
in  confequence  of  the  laws  and  prefcriptions  of 
the  country  ;  as  the  Creones  nov\r  alTumed  a  new 
appellation  from  them,  and  were  denominated, 
like  them,  Ar-gathel,  lar-gael,  or  Ar-gyle. 
This  name  has  puzzled  all  the  criucks  and  hiflo- 
rians.  But  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  IRISH. 
The  Britons  being  univerfally  called  Gathel  and 
Gael,  fuch  of  them  as  went  over  into  Ire-land, 
lar-in,  or  Er-in,  mud  naturally  have  received  the 
appellation  of  lar-Gael,  Er-Gael,  Ar-Gael,  or 
the  Ir-iili  Britons;  and  the  appellation  remains 
to  this  day  among  the  Irifh,  in  their  cuftomary 
appellation   for   their    own    language,   Caelich 

'  Hiftoiy  of  Manchefler,  p.  444,  and  447. 

*  P.  412,  and  the  dimenfions  of  Argathel  before. 

*  Marcellinus,  1.  xx.  c.  i. 

2  Eir-inateb^ 
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Eir-inach,  or  the  Ir-ifii  Britifli.  And  the  co- 
lonics of  Fergus  would  as  naturally  bring  it 
back  with  them  into  Britain,  retaining  the  delig- 
nation  as  the  note  of  their  peculiar  derivation 
from  Ireland.  Thefe  are  fuch  remarkable  and 
flriking  coincidencies,  with  regard  to  the  a^uat^ 
ing  reafon  of  that  hiftorical  fafi:,  the  fettlement 
of  the  Scots  in  Caledonia  ;  as  perhaps  no  con- 
jeftural  reafon  ever  poffelTed  before,  and  nearly 
give  it  all  the  confidence  of  attefted  truth. 

Thus  did  the  refugees  of  foiithern  Britain 
gradually  become  the  denominators  of  all  the 
Irifli.  And  thus  did  they  afterwards  eftablifli  a 
colony  upon  the  eaftern  fliore  of  Caledonia,  and 
in  the  year  320  firft  fix  the  appellation  of  Scots 
within  the  ifland  of  Britain.  Thence  the  name 
was  carried  gradually,  with  their  pofTeffions,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  prefent  Scotland^  And 
Hibernians,  Caledonians,  Roman  Britons,  and 
Saxons,  have  all  concurred  to  form  the  prefent 
refpeftable  nation  of  the  Scots  in  Britain. 

This  then  is' the  genuine  origin  of  the  Scots, 
imdifguifed  by  the  romantic  impertinencies  of 
the  Irifli  fabulifls  on  the  one  hand,  and  undif- 
torted  by  the  bold  fiflions  of  Caledonian  pre- 
judice on  the  other.  And  at  the  clofe  it  is  cu- 
rious to  obferve,  that  the  great  point  which  has 
been  fo  long  agitated  betwixt  the  Irifli  and  the 
Scotch  criticks,  and  "  has  for  a  century  and  an 
**  half  engaged  two  nations  of  contending  anti- 

**  quarians 
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^^  quarians  in  war  ',"  is  now  finally  determined 
in  favour  and  disfavour  of  both.     The  Iriih,  and 
their  auxiliaries    of  England,   Lloyd,   Stilliag- 
fleet,  Innes,  Carte,  and  others,  who  afferted  the 
Cantabrian  or  Scandinavian  defcent  of  the  Scots  ;• 
and  fuch  of  the  Scotch  as,  in  equal  oppofition  td 
both,  ilrenuoufly  maintained  a  Caledonian  origin 
for  their  anceftors  ;  thefe   were  all  equally  and 
partially  millaken.     They  v7ho  afferted  the  Can- 
tabrian or   Scandinavian    defcent   of  the  Scots, 
and  were  therefore  wrong,  affirmed  likewife  their 
immediate  dedu^lion  from  Ireland  into  Caledo- 
nia, and  were  therefore  right.     And  they  who 
denied  the  Cantabrian  or  Scandinavian  origin  of 
the  Scots,  and  v/ere  therefore  right,  denied  like- 
wife  their  immediate  deduction  from  Ireland,  and 
ivere  therefore  wrong.     The  Scots  now  appear 
to  have  been  originally  Britons  of  the  South,  who' 
migrated  from  the  weftern  iliore  of  Britain  into 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  paffed  from  Ireland  into 
Caledonia.— And  they  who  affirmed,  and  they 
who  denied,  the  Caledonian  extraciion  of  the  Irifli 
ocots,  affirmed  and  denied  what  was  eq'ually  true 
and  equally  falfe.     As  the  name  of  Scot  was' 
communicated   from    the    South-Britons   in.  the 
center  of   Irehmd,   to  all  the  tribes  upon   the 
coaft,  it  comprized  the  Caledonian  nations  of  the 
Ilobogdii,  the  Venicnii,  and  the  Hardinii.     And 

^  Hiftoiy  of  Mancheiler,  p.  430, 
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the  Scots  of  thefe  three  tribes,  who  poffelTed  all 
the  North  and  North -Weft  of  the  ifland,  from  Fair 
Head  to  Balyfliannon,  were  all  original  Caledo- 
nians'. — They  alio  who  affirmed,  and  they  who 
denied,  the  Caledonian  defcent  of  the  Britiill 
Scots,  affirmed  what  they  could  not  prove,  but 
what  was  yet  a  truth,  and  denied  what  all  hiftory 
denied,  and  what  was  yet  no  falfehood.  Thd 
Scots,  that  came  from  Ireland  under  Fergus,  were 
brought  frorri  the  country  of  the  Caledonian 
Robogdii,  from  the  diftricl  in  the  North-weftern 
parts  of  Antrim,  which'was  formerly  denominated 
Dalrieta  and  is  now  ..amed  Route,  and  were 
therefore  called  Dalreudini  in  the  days  of  Bede, 
and  their  country  Dalrieta  to  the  i  ith  cetitury  ^» 
And  the  Scots,  Who  have  given  their  own  deno- 
mination to  all  Caledonia  and  all  Valentia,  were 
Caledonians  that  had  migrated  into  Ireland,  and 
that  re-mi^rated  into  Caledonia  "afterv/ards.  — ■ 
I/allly  :  the  Irifh  and  the  Englifli,  who  affirmed 
'the  derivation  of  the  Britiih  Scots  from  Ireland, 
and  referred,  as  they  both  conilantly  referred, 
the  arrival  of  thefe  Scots  to  the  coramentement 
of  the  6th  century,  affiVmed  arr  Indubitable  i-dd: 

*  Hiftory  of  Prfanchefter,  p.  434,  4  <.2,  and  443,  444. 

-  Bede,  1.  i.  c.  i,  Uflier,  p.  320^  and  Camden,  p.  769. 
And  the  annals  of  Tigernach,  one  of  the  oldeilhiftories  tha.s 
the  Irllh  have,  aflert  the  Scots  of  Caled'.)nia  to  have  been 
derived  from  Dalrieta  in  Ireland,    Ufher,  p.  321, 
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in  the  former,  but  co'ntradi£ied  equally  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Britifti  accounts  in  the  latter,  and 
gave  their  Scottifli  antagonifts  an  infinite  advan- 
tage over  them  and  the  truth.  The  Scots  mi- 
grated into  Britain,  and  fettled  in  Caledonia,  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  320,  and  were  therefore  alTo- 
ciated  'VPith  the  Pifts  in  expeditions  into  the  Pro- 
vince as  early  as  540,  and  have  their  ravages  fo 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  and  BritiHi 
writers^  through  a  feries  of  90  or  100  years 
after  it. 

This  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  betwixt  thefe 
hiftorical  difpUtants.  The  whole  authenticated 
hiftory  of  the  origin  of  the  Scots,  and  of  their 
tranflation  to  Caledonia,  was  never  yet  given 
without  that  dubioufnefs  of  teflimony,  whidi  was 
frequently  of  equal  moment  on  both  fides  of  the 
points  difputed,  without  thofe  adherencies  of 
falfehood  which  difparaged  even  real  and  actual 
truths,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  confiflent 
with  every  note  of  time  and  every  incident 
of  hiftory,  till  it  was  given  in  the  Hi'flory 
of  Manchefter.  And,  what  is  remarkable, 
this  new  fyflem  of  fafts  is  calculated,  almoft 
equally  with  Mr.  Macpherfon's,  to  gratify  that 
national  pride  of  the  Highlanders,  which  ought 
to  be  moderated,  as  every  other  atfection  of  the 
mind  is,  but  fhould  always  be  encourage(;j,  as  the 
foul  of  all  the  national  virtues.  The  irifh,  that 
,were  the  progenitors  of  the  Britiflj  Scots,  were 

V  2  .      themfelves 
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themfelves  the  defcendants  of  the  Caledonians* 
And,  if  the  Highlanders  fubmitted  to  the  Scots 
■or  were  reduced  by  them,  they  fubmitted  merely 
to  their  countrymen,  and  the  Caledonians  were  re- 
duced by  Caledonians.  If  therefore  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  had  entered  into  this  walk  of  hillory,  he  might 
have  equally  flattered  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  and  have  opened  a  dark  and  im- 
portant period  of  our  hiflory.  But,  unhappily 
for  himfelf,  he  took  a  different  direction.  Re- 
folving  in  his  own  mind  to  refcue  the  early  part 
of  our  annals  from  "  the  poffeiTion  of  fi£lion  and 
*'  romance',"  he  has  unintentionally  flrengthened 
the  claims  of  fiftion,  and  has  unwittingly  endea- 
voured to  add  th-e  authority  of  right  to  the 
poffefnons  of  ufurpation.  And  he  has  gone  on 
accumulating  one  romantic  notice  upon  another^ 
though  all  hiftory  concurred  to  reclaim  him  from 
his  error,  and  though  the  attelfations  of  hiflory 
were  confirmed  by  the  living  teflimony  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  Caledonians,  who  were  reduced  by 
the  Scots  of  Er-in  or  Ire-land,  having  adopted 
the  appellation  of  their  conquerors;  the  nation  and 
the  country  being  now  univerfally  denominated 
Scots  and  Scotland  ;  the  nation  being  exprefsly 
denominated  Hibernia  as  late  as  the  nth  cen- 
tury, and    the   people  the  Irifchery  as  late  as 

"  P.  ^. 
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the  14th  %  and  their  diale£l  of  the  Britifh  being 
invariably  entitled  the  Ir-ilh  or  Er-fe  to  the  pre- 
{ent  moment ;  and  the  appellations  of  Scot  for 
the  people,  and  of  Erfe  for  the  language,  being 
now,  in  the  concurrent  ufasje  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  iflanders,  entirely  confined  and  appropriated 
10  the  Gael  and  the  Gaelick  of  the  Highlands. 


^  Innes,  p.  6^q,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  p.  390,  V.  I.-— 
Irwin  in  his  Hill:.  Scot.  Nomenclatura,  1682,  p.  6,  fays, 
"  Our  Ifle-men  and  Highlanders  are  very  ott  named  Hiberni 
*'  by  ftrangers — ,  and  at  this  day  the  Englifli  and  our  Low? 
f  Jan-lers  call  and  count  them  Ifiih." 
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I  HAVE  now  gone  over  the  whole  extent 
oF  Mr.  Macpherfon's  hiflorical  arguments  with 
regard  to  the  Britifh  hiltory.     And  I  have  gone 
over  it  with  a   minutenefs  of  attention   and    a 
punftuality    of   reply,  that  was    fcarcely    ever 
beftowed  upon  a  work  before.     This  I  owed  to 
the  great  credit  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  ob- 
tained by  his   differ tation  with  the  publick,  to 
the  high  efteem  which  I  entertain  for  his  abih- 
ties  and  genius,  and  to  the  great  importance  and 
obfcurity  of  the  hiftory.     Not  a  fmgle  argument 
in  the  Introduftion,  I  believe,  is  omitted  in  the 
reply  to  it.     And  my  anfwers,  I  hope,  have  not 
turned  upon  little  and  circuraflantial  points,  but 
on  the  main  and  elTential  parts  of  the  quellion. 
They  have  not  fluttered  merely  in  idle  oHenta- 
tions  of  viftory  over  words  and  fyilables.     And 
they  have  not  endeavoured  to  catch  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon infidioufly  in  the  mere  eddy  of  argumen- 
tation.    I  have  conftantly  charged  him  home,  I 
think,  upon  the  great  and  leading  particulars  of 
the  queftion.     And  when  I  have  done  this,  when 
I  have  Ihewn  the  infufficiency  of  any  argument  as 
to  its  principal  end  and  defign,  I  have  then  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  fubordinate  miftakes  in 
it.     I  have  endeavoured  to  break  the  phalanx 
that  was  particularly  oppofed  to  me  at  the  time  : 
aud,  when  the  rout  was  begun,  I  have  ftudied  to 
improve  the  vi6lory  by  purfulng  the  runaways, 
and  by  picking  up  as  many  of  them  as  I  could.  ,1. 

U  4      ^  ^      Thefe  f 
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Thefe  troops  Indeed  were  more  formidable  iu 
their  appearance  en  the  field,  than  they  have 
been  found  in  the  hour  of  battle.  The  gaiety 
pf  their  attire,  and  the  bravery  of  their  afpefts, 
prpraifed  a  much  greater  refiftance  than  I  have 
met  with  from  them.  And  I,  who  entered  upon 
the  conteft  with  a  dubious  fpirit,  and  a  tremulous 
exertion  of  courage,  fpon  warmed  with  my 
own  fuccefs,  and  became  affured  of  the  vicr 
tory. 

In  this,  as  in  the  general  event  of  the  conteft 
betwixt  Mr.  Macpherfon  and  me,  I  may  have 
been  deceived  by  that  kindling  ardour  of  fpiric, 
which  often  anticipates  the  conqueil  it  cannot 
make,  or  by  that  delufive  felfifhnefs  of  judgment, 
which  frequently  fiatters  the  vanity  with  vifionary 
triumphs.  But,  when  I  cooly  look  back  upon 
the  progrefs  and  the  cpnclufion  of  the  debate,  I 
fee  no  reafcn  tp  think  myfelf  deceived  by  either 
the  one  or  the  pther. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  propofed 
to  himfelf,  was  to  prove  the  exigence  of  three 
diftinfc  and  principal  colonies  in  Britain,  to  de- 
duce them  in  an  hidorical  iijanner  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  to  point  out  their  refpedive  operation? 
in  the  illand.  And^  as  the  firll  and  earlicil  of 
the  three  was  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  pre- 
fent  Highlanders  and  Scots,  ib  was  it  alfo  to 
become  the  original  and  principal  polIefTors  of  Ire: 
Jand.     This  Mr.  Macpherfon  fancied  agreeable, 

!9 
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to  the  fuggeflions  of  hiftory,  to  anfwer  to  the 
great  revolutions  in  Gaul,  and  to  correfpond  with 
the  interior  dilpofition  of  Britain.  But,  to  make 
the  real  records  of  both  conformable  to  the 
demands  of  this  hypothecs,  he  has  flretched  out 
the  hiflory  where  it  was  too  fliort,  he  has  cur- 
tailed it  where  it  was  too  long,  and  has  given  ns 
a  narration  at  laft,  with  fcarcely  a  fmgle  member 
of  that  which  we  ufed  to  contemplate  in  the 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  this  is  exe- 
cuted with  fuch  a  grofs  perverfion  even  of  hi? 
own  quotations,  and  with  fuch  plain  and  manifeffc 
corruptions  even  of  his  own  authorities,  fuch 
erazings  of  records,  and  fuch  interpolations  of 
hiftories,  as  pain  me  greatly  for  Mr.Macpherfon's 
fenfibilities,  becaufe  they  exhibit  him  in  a  light, 
I  am  fure,  the  very  oppofite  of  his  real  character. 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  a  gentleman 
of  high  honour  and  fpirit,  and  could  i^ot  volun- 
tarily have  been  capable  of  fuch  anions,  even  in 
imagination.  But  what  then  mufl  be  the  magic 
power  of  that  prejudice,  which  could  thus  bind 
up  the  force  of  a  difcerning  fpirit,  and  fufpend 
all  his  faculties  of  precifion  and  judgment ;  could 
thus  warp  his  mind  from  its  natural  bias  of  fair- 
pefs,  and  throw  the  illiberal  hue  of  diflionefly 
over  one  of  the  moft  ingenuous  and  candid  of 
men !  It  is  furely  a  melancholy  inftance  of' 
the  weaknefs  of  the  human  intelledl,  even  in  its 

manly 
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cianly  exertions  of  flrength.  And  thofe  only 
liave  a  right  to  triumph  over  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
who  are  placed  in  fome  fphere  removed  at  once 
from  the  frailties  and  the  virtues  of  humanity, 
vAio  live  out  of  the  reach  of  prejudice  and  the 
power  of  paiTion,  who  have  never  felt  their  minds 
leduced  by  the  enchantments  of  a  new  hypothe- 
cs, and  have  neyer  fuffered  their  imaginations  to 
be  iired,  and.^their  underflandings  to  be  contra<5t- 
ed,  by  the  hot  calenture  of  a  patriot  fpirit. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  has  alTerted  the  exiftence  of 
three  colonies  in  Britain.  But  he  has  proved 
Qnly  one  of  them  to  have  had  any  being  in  it. 
His  Gael,  as  a  diflin6l  colony  from  his  Cimbri 
and  his  B.elgie,  he  has  nowhere  argumentatively 
Reduced  into  the  iiland.  And  that  body  of  the 
Britons  which  is  peculiarly  the  obje£l  of  the  aur 
thor's  attention,  and  made  by  him  the  inhabitant? 
of  Caledonia  and  Ireland,  has  no  real  exiftence 
in  his  hiftory  at  all.  The  exiflence  of  his  Cimbri, 
alfo,  is  founded  wholly  on  the  flight  bafis  of  a 
verbal  criticifra,  the  groundwork  of  the  name  of 
Cymri.  And,  if  this  would  be  fufficicnt  authority 
for  fuch  a  capital  point  in  his  hiilcry,  then  might 
•'  the  pillars  of  the  Vv'orld  be  rottennefs,  and 
**  earth's  bale  be  built  on  bubble  '."  But,  what 
is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the  whole  even  of  this 

^  Shakcfpear. 
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argument  is  itfelf  ellablilhed  upon  a  fuppprition, 
and  upon  a  fuppofition  which  is  grofsly  errone- 
ous, and  is  not  even  attempted  to  be  proved^ 
That  Cimber  fignified,  not  a  native,  but  a  Ger- 
man, Gaul ;  as  the  Indian  theology  founded  the 
world  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  planted 
the  elephant  itfelf —  upon  the  back  of  a  tortoife. 
And  the  only  one  of  the  three  colonies,  that  is 
proved  to  have  been  in  the  ifland,  is  the  Belgic. 
Two  thirds  of  the  author's  hiftorical  fyftem  are 
left  ungrounded  by  himfelf.  And  the  third  car- 
ries fuch  a  ftrong  mixture  of  falfliood  with  it,  by 
dividing  the  Cimbri,  or  Gernian  Celtae,  from  the 
Belgse,  by  confounding  the  original  arrival  of 
the  Belgae  with  the  much  later  defcent  of  Diviti- 
acus,  and  by  making  the  BelgcC  to  prefs  the  Cim- 
bri beyond  the  Humber,  and  to  urge  the  Gael 
into  Ireland,  that  even  this  is  in  effeft  unproved 
by  Mr.  Macpherfon  ;  and  the  certain  truth  is 
dreft  up  v^ath  fuch  an  accompanirnent  of  falfliood, 
that  we  cannot  admit  it  for  real  hiftory. 

This  is  a  juH  and  fair  account  of  the  general 
ftate  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  work.  And,  thus 
defeftive  as  he  is  in  the  great  outline  of  his  In- 
troduction, he  has  aftually  filled  it  up  with  figures 
that  are  all  diflorted  from  their  true  proportion, 
and  with  objeCls  that  ought  never  to  have  met  in 
the  fame  piece.    The  arguments  in  general  are 

dark, 
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dark,  inaccurate,  indirefl:,  and  contradi^ory.  No 
regular  and  fteady  light  is  diffufed  through  the 
whole,  that,  like  the  dawn  of  day,  gradually  in- 
creafes  as  it  continues,  and  enlarges  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, till  it  is  carried  at  1  all  to  a  meridian 
brightnefs.  But,  inftead  of  this,  a  mere  twilight 
prevails  over  the  work,  that  gives  us  continually 
an  indiflin^lnefs  of  obje^is,  and  jufl:  "  flings  half 
^'  an  image  on  the  (training  eye  ;*'  that,  clear  in 
the  commencement,  is  gradually  dimmed  in  the 
progrefs,  one  fhade  fpreading  over  another,  till 
theobje6ls,  that  firft  attracted  our  attention,  fuc- 
ceffively  fmk  from  the  fight  and  are  forgotten,  and 
the  author  at  lad  is  nearly  lofjng  himfelf  and  his 
yeader  in  the  dark. 

This  is,  I  believe,  as  jufl  a  reprefentation  as 
can  be  given,  even  by  the  hand  of  candour  itfelf, 
of  the  conduft  of  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  the  general 
profecution  of  his  arguments.  He  has  all  the 
marks  of  genius  and  fenfibility  about  him,  but 
of  a  genius  not  tutored  in  argumentation,  and 
of  a  fenfibility  not  reduced  under  the  difci- 
pline  of  rhouglit.  He  thinks  ftrongly,  but  not 
regularly.  Kis  mind  fhoots  out  in  vigorous  and 
fpirited  fa! lies  of  fentiment  :  but  it  is  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  keep  up  its  vigour,  and  to  maintain  its 
fpirit,  in  a  painful  dedudlion  of  ideas.  Blell  by 
nature  with  the  power,  but  pot  borrowing  from 

the 
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the  fchools  the  habit,  of  thinking,  the  turn  of  his 
argumentation  is  continually  irregular,  and  the 
general  force  of  his  reafonings  is  weak  and  fee- 
ble. He  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  brjik  effays 
of  a  flurmiihing  war.  But  he  has  unwarily  en- 
tered into  a  battle,  where  heavy  armour  and  prac- 
tifed  evolutions  are  fure  to  gain  the  day.  Not 
a  fleadily  diftinguilliing  thinker,  not  a  perfever- 
ingly  accurate  reafoner,  he  is  foon  confounded 
with  the  multiplicity  of  his  own  ideas,  and  feldoni' 
fees  the  ob)e6l  diftinftly  at  which  he  levels  his 
argument.  Spending  hirafelf  too  much  in  at- 
tentions to  the  colouring  of  his  ftyle,  and  throw- 
ing himfelf  out  in  a  gay  irradiation  of  language, 
he  has  no  inclination  to  examine  his  arguments 
feverely,  and  he  has  no  power  to  exert  the 
tigours  of  corrective  criticifm  upon  them ;  as  the 
birds  under  the  tropicks  have  their  fuperior 
gaiety  of  plumage  dedu£l:ed  to  them,  by  the 
deprivation  of  almoft  all  the  powers  of  har- 
mony. 

From  this  want  of  difcrimination  in  his  ideas, 
and  from  this  dcfe<5i:  of  accuracy  in  his  reafonings, 
Mr.  Macphcrfon  has  even  fallen  into  repeated 
and  grofs  contradictions.  And  this  is  the  moft 
ftriking  feature  in  the  whole  afpeft  of  his  work. 
The  inconfiftencies  of  his  reafonings  arefo  great, 
and  the  oppofitions  in  his  quotations,  remarks, 
and  incidents  are  fo  palpable,  that  his  arguments 
have  been  complcaily  deftroyed  before,  by 
s  being 
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being  only  fetin  array  againfl  each  other.  The 
contrariety  of  parts  to  parts  is  fo  glaring,  and 
this  begins  fo  early  in  the  work,  and  is  continued 
fo  regularly  through  it,  that  in  it,  as  in  man, 
the  feeds  of  death  ^re  incorporated  with  the  fir fi 
elements  of  life,  that  they  "  grow  with  its 
"  grovvTth  and  Itrcngthen  with  its  ftrength,"  and, 
on  the  firft  occafion  that  has  invited  them  forth, 
have  burfl  out,  as  we  have  feen,  to  the  abfolute 
deftri:£iion  of  the  whole. 

It  is  not  the  unhapp'inefs  of  Mr.  Macpherfbn, 
that  he  is  miftaken  in  fome  unimportant  circura- 
fiances,  that  he  has  mifreprefented  fome  fubor- 
dina^e  fa6t-s,  and  that  he  has  failed  in  fome  in- 
coniiderable  reafonings.  It  h  not  his  unhappinefs, 
that  he  is  miitakeh  in  feveral  circnmflances  of 
confequence,  that  he  has  mifreprefented  feveral 
incidents  of  importance,  and  that  he  has  failed 
in  feveral  confiderable  arguments.  And  it  is'ftoi: 
his  unhappinefs,  that  he  has  even  failed  occafion- 
ally,  or  yet  frequently,  in  main  circumllances', 
ill  effential  incidents,  and  in  arguments  of  the 
firft  magnitude.  But  it  is  his  fjngular  and  un- 
paralleled infelicity,  that  he  has  almoft  regularly 
failed  in  all  ;  that  fcarcely  a  circumfLance,  a  faft, 
or  a  reafoning,  however  flight  and  infignificant, 
is  juft  or  appofite  ;  that  nearly  every  important 
circumftance,  every  confequential  incident,  and 
every  effential  argument,  are  either  frivolous  in 
their  nature  or  ufelefs  in  their  application  ;  afid 

that 
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that  each  capital  and  leading  topic  of  the  work 
is  generally  one  great  chaos  of  undigefted  matei- 
rials,  arguments  without  ftiape  vr  form,  reafon- 
ings  heterogeneous  and  repugnant,  and  darknefs 
brooding  over  the  face  of  the  whole. 

This  is  fuch  a  delineation  of  a  work  of  learning 
and  genius,  that  my  benevolence  is  hurt,  while 
juflice  urges  my  hand  to  draw  it.     The  portrak 
is  ftrongly  featured.     But  it  is  an  exact  likenefs. 
It  is  the  immediate  tranfcript  of  the  feelings  of  my 
own  mind.     And-  it  is-  fully  }uftified  by  the  pre- 
ceding detail  of  extrafts  and  examinations.     Yet,. 
amid  the  fterneft  feveritv  of  truth,  what  fort  of 
fpirit  muft  that  be,  which  fhall  not  grieve  for 
the  author,   while  it  is  obliged  to  reprobate  his 
work  ?     Who  will  not  particularly  ligh  with  me 
over  the  fate  of  a  writer,  that,  poiTeiTed  of  great 
brilliancy  of  parts,  and  furnifned  with  confider- 
able  fl:ores  of  learning,  was  chiefly  unhappy  from 
the   feledtion  of  his  fubjefi:?     Mr.  Macpherfon 
might  certainly  have  played  his  part  with  the 
^Jiighefl  reputation  and  fuccefs,  within  the  circle 
of  truth    and   incident.     But,  in  a  paroxyfm  of 
patriot  fondnefs,  refolving  to  heighten  into  a  de- 
monitration   what  was  unable  to   receive   even 
the  colouring  of  probability,  he  has  fallen  in  the 
attempt,  as  every  man  in  the  fame  circumflances- 
muft  have  fallen.     If  the  andent  giants  had  ex- 
erted their  fmgular  vigour  of  body  in  contefts 
with  mere  mortals,  they  rauil  have  been  as  for- 
tunate 
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tunate  as  they  were  flrong  ;  but  in  a,  triumphant 
bravery  of  fpirits  exalting  their  aims,  and  at- 
tempting to  accomplifli  what  no  force  could  efteft, 
they  neceflarily  failed  in  their  efforts,  and  were 
cruilied  by  tfie  mountains  that  they  vainly- 
wielded,  and  were  buried  under  the  iflands  that 
they  vainly  hurled>  in  a  wild  hoftility  againft  the 
Ikies. 


THE    END. 
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Armorica. 

THE  varying  extent  of  it  formerly,  214,  215  ;  it  pro- 
bably reached  along  the   whole    northern  and  north- 
weftern  coaft  of  GAUL,  2 1  ^. 

—How  far  the  BRITONS  of  our  Ifland  migrated  Into  BRE- 
TAGNE  in  FRANCE,  215,  216  ;  the  name  of  BRETAGNE, 
not  impofed  by  our  iilanders,  but  the  antient  and  original  appel- 
lation of  the  country,  216 — 218;  the  name  of  the  continental 
BRITONS  derived  from  the  fame  principle  as  that  of  the  In- 
fular,  218,  219. 

BRITAIN. 

It  was  firft  peopled  from  GAUL,  and  about  what  time,  20 — 22; 

—Why  called  ALBION,  91—03. 

—Why  called  BRITAIN,  95—105. 

— When  the  BELG^  iirft  fettled  in  Britain,  and  how,  and 
how  far  they  carried  their  pofleffions  into  the  ifland,  6^ — 65, 
and  69 — 79. 

— BELGiE  and  ABORIGINES  the  only  general  divifions 
of  the  BRITONS,  68,  69. 

—The  ABORIGINES  denominated  CIMBRI,  and  why, 
52—5^,  and  75,76. 

—Both  BELG/E  and  ABORIGINES  denominated  BRI- 
GANTES,  and  why,  71 — 74,  and  g8 — 102. 

—Both  BELG^  and  ABORIGINES  denominated  GAEL 
and  WELSH,  and  why,   76—78,  29,  and  122 — i  24. 

—Both  BELG^  and  ABORIGINES  called  CALEDO- 
NES,  and  why,  1 2 1 — 1 24. 

— The  language  of  both  the  fame,  83  and  14^. 

— The  manners  of  both  very  little  ditFerent,  83 — 8c. 

—Why  fome  BRITONS  called  SILURES,  89  ;  why  fome, 
CANTII,  86,  87;  why  fome,  TRINOBANTES,  87,  88- 
why  fome,  DOBUNI,  SS  ;  why  fome,  ORDOVICES,  88,  89  ; 
why  fome  M^EAT^E,  136,  137  ;  why  fome,  PICTS,  219. 

_  —-The  Britifh  CURRAGHS  veiy  capable  of  tranfporting 
armies  acrofs  the  fea,  178 — 181.  ** 

—The  SILURES,  mailers  of  the  SILLEY  ifles,  89. 

X  —The 
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— The  WELSH,  why  fo  called,  and  when,  76—79 ;  why 
called  CYMRI,  i'a— 55,  and  75,  76. 

— The  interiors  of  CALEDONIA  well  known  to  the  Ro-' 
mans,  107 — itz;  the  inhabitants  of  it  firll  formed  into  one 
Empire,  when,  119,  220;  why  they  call  themfelves  CAEL- 
DOCH,  120,  121;  why  they  were  called  CALEDONES,  121— 
124. 

—WIGHT,  ifle  of,  the  ICTIS  of  DIODORUS,  219.      , 

GAUL. 

The  firft  migration  of  the  GAULS  recorded  in  hiftovy,  39. 

—The  GAULS  firft  planted  BRITAIN,  and  when,  29— 
32,  76— 78,  &c. 

— The  firll  Irruption  of  the  GAULS  into  ITALY,  when, 
24,  25  ;  into  GERMANY,  when,  29. 

—Whence  the  names  of  GAULS  and  CELTS  were  de- 
rived, 19-20,  120-121  ;  what  they  originally  fignified, 
122 — 1 24 J  and  how  GAUL  comes  now  to  fignity  a  Stranger, 
71—74. 

GERMANY. 

The  firfl;  migration  of  the  GAULS  into  it,  29. 

— The  name  of  CIMBRI  never  appropriaied  to  the  GER- 
MAN CELTiE,  ^i — 55;  how  far  it  extended,  and  what  it 
originally  fignified,  ibid;  how  it  came  to  fignify  Robbers,  71— 

74- 

—How  the  name  of  AMBRONES  in  GERMANY  came 

to  mean  Ferocious  Perfons,  71 — 74. 

IRELAND. 
The  IRISH  ftill  attached  to  the  wild  fiftions  of  their  antient 

Hiftory,  3. 

— The  Romans  well  acquainted  with  IRELAND,  108. 

When,  and  by  whom,  IRELAND  was  firll  planted,  and 

occupied  from  end  to  end,  150 — [53. 

—Why  IRELAND  was  called  IRIS,  lERNA,  lUVERNA, 
and  HIBERNIA,  149;  thefe  names  invariably  applied  only  to 
IRELAND  by  the  antients,  240 — 243,  and  347 — 249. 

—Whence  the  IRISH  were  called  SCOTS,  2g4— 2S6. 

ITALY. 

— Not  firft  inhabited  from  GAUL,  20. 

— The  firll  fettlement  of  GAULS  in  it,  when,  24,  7^. 
— The  UMBRI  not  derivatives  from  GAUL,  20 — 24;  and 
vet  of  the  fame  ilock  with  the  GAULS,  24,  25. 
^  MACPHERSON 
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MACPHERSON. 

(Br.) — Author  of  Critical  DilTertations,.  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal writers  that  have  lately  endeavoured  to  invert  the  order  of 
Hiftory,  by  rtiaking  the  SCOTCH  the  aborigines  of  CALE- 
DONIA, and  the  planters  oflP^ELAND,  $,  6;  z  general  cha- 
ra6ler  of  his  work,  6  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  CELTIC  confined, 
86,  141- 14Z,  210,  &c. 

(Mr.) — Tranflator  of  OSSIAN,  the  other  principal  writer  that 
has  endeavoured  to  invert  all  hillorv,  in  his  Prefaces  and  Notes 
to  OSSIAN,  and  in  his  late  INTRODUCTION,  5,  6; 
a  general  charafter  of  the  TRANSLATION  and  the  INTRO- 
DUCTION, 6,  7  ;  he  plumes  himfelf  much  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  CELTIC,  but  his  acquaintance  with  it  confined,  86, 
141-142,  and  210. 

—FirJ  general  argument  in  the  INTRODUCTION  refuted, 
II — 28;  contradiiStions  in  it,  15-16,  16-17,  17-18,  27,  and 
27-28 ;  mifquotation  in  it,  27 ;  its  millake  in  CELTIC, 
18 — 20.  , 

— &r<?«^  general  argument  refuted,  33 — 58;  contradi(5lions 
in  it,  33-54,  34-35»  3^>  43-44?  4^»  46-48,  and  51  ;  mifcjuota- 
tions  in  it,  35-36,  38— -42,  42— -44,  44-45,  46— 48,  and  56; 
its  miftake  in  CELTIC,  51—58. 

— 7"Z'/r^  general  argument  refuted,  58—66;  its  miilake  hi 
CELTIC,  59—61. 

—i^<jar//6  general  argument  refuted,  68 — 105;  contradic- 
tions in  it,  80 — 82,  80  and  83-84,  90  and  94,  94  again,  and 
103-104;  its  miftakes  in  CFLTIC,  70 — 74,  85 — 89,91 — pj, 
and  95 — 103. 

—Fifth  general  argument  refuted,  106 — 153;  contradic- 
tions in  it,  106-107,  106  and  108,  109  and  112,  T15-116, 
125-126,  129,  134,  136,  139-140,  145,  r.nd  148;  mifquotation 
in  it,  112-H3;  its  miftakes  in  CELTIC,  120-121,  121-124, 
130-131,  136-137,  and  148-149. 

. — Sixth  general  argument  refuted,  155 — 293  ;  contradic- 
tions in  it,  161,  162,  166-167,  178-179,  185,  194.-195,  245", 
247,  253-254,  254-255,  256-357,  259,  267,  279,  280-281,  281 
again  ;  its  millakes  in  CELTIC,  209-2 1  r,  230 — 233,  236 — 238^ 
263 — 265,  270-271,  and  278 — 280;  mifquotations  in  it, 
230-231,236-237. 

— An  exa6l  and  minute  charafter  of  the  INTRODUC- 
TION,  drawn  from  the  whole,  295— -30^. 

MANCHESTER 
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MANCHESTER   HISTORY. 

It  has  partiGularlv  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  original  annals 
6f  CALEDONIA"  and  IRELAND,  and  to  refcue  them  both 
from  antient  fiftions  and  from  modern  perverfions,  7  ;  its  efforts 
vindicated,  and  its  accounts  confirmed,  pajjim. 

— Two  miftakes  in  it  rectified,  I  36,  and  137. 

— It  contains  the  firit  authentic  hiftory  of  IRELAND,  as 
to  the  original  population,  &:c.,  that  has  been  hitherto  publifhed 
in  any  language,  153  :  and  the  firfi:  clear,  certain,  and  confident 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  SCOTS,  and  of  their  derivation  into 
CALEDONIA,  291. 

MARCELLINUS 

(Ammlanus)  —  a  pafTage  in  his  hlftory  vindicated  from  th6 
unjuil  meaning  univerfally  put  upon  it,  237 — 239. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  genuine  SCOTCH,  who,  i. 

— ^Thefe  have  lately  recovered  themfelves  from  their  attach- 
ment to  the  wild  lables  of  their  antient  hiftolry,  1,2;  but  have 
iHU  a  llrong  tendency  to  the  fabulous,  and  from  the  old  principle, 
3,4;  and  have  therefore  endeavoured,  particularly  of  late,  to 
drefs  up  their  antient  hiftory  according  to  their  own  fancies  and 
prejudices,  45. 

—The  IRISH  fiftions  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
SCOTCH,  too  extravagant  to  be  worth  refuting,  1  ^^. 

—The  SPANISH  or  the  SCANDINAVIAN  extraftion  of 
the  SCOTCH,  lefs  abfurd,  but  equally  falfe,  and  ealily  refu- 
table, 156. 

—The  SCOTCH  are  not  fettled  in  North-Britain  by  Bede, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chrillian  jera,  212,  213. 

—Which  of  the  SCOTCH  called  ALBANICH,  and  why, 
270-271,  and  274;  which  of  them  called  EIRINICH,  IRISH- 
ERY,  &c,  and  why,  274,  and  292,  293. 

— ARGYLE,  its  original  extent,  278,  279;  why  fo 
called,  287,  288. 

— What  gave  rife  to  the  name  of  SCOT,  284 — 286; 
whence  it  came  into  CALEDONIA,  and  how  it  covered  the 
whole  country,  286 — 288;  the  controverfy  concerning  that 
prigin  being  now  finally  adjufted,  after  it  has  lalled  near  two 
t:enturies,  288 — 291. 
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